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THE GIFTED 



THE ANATOMY OF EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 
Paul R. Ackerman 

The needs for a definitive status report on the education rf the gifted in the United 
States are manifold. In '’ is time of potential legislation affecting t.re education of the 
gifted, in this time of state and local innovations in education for all children with special 
e^;.ucational needs, in this age of intellectual ferment and rebellion, the ^oots of responsi- 
IPe and intelligent action must be discerned and nurtured. Knowledge about current 
opinions concerning the education of the gifted and current educational programing for the 
gifted presents a basis upon which to evaluate existing educational methodology, augment 
sound educational practices, and correct past failures. Such knowledge is necessary to 
assure insecure innovators and to question assiired implementers. Such knowledge is 
necessary to find the antecedents of education of the gifted, to reaffirm such education’s 
historical foundations, and realign its forward goals. 

It was with these needs in mind that questionnaires were sent to all states in *^he 
United States, Washington, D.C., Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, These question- 
naires were sent to all state departments or governing educational agencies within the 
state or region. They contained questions on state personnel, the functioning of st'ite 
departments in the education of the gifted, the legislation and finances from the state con- 
cerning education of the gifted, and the effect >f federal legislation upon state programing. 

Of the 53 questionnaire- submitted to the states and territories, 43 were returned, giving 
a total sample of 82 percent of all states and protectorates. Two questionnaires returned 
were from nonstates. 

Assuming that most states ir.ake some provision for recognition or planning of 
specialized education for the gifted, all states were asked to describe the role of the state 
education department in the programing for giiVed education within the state. Of the 43 
states which replied, however, 15 percent did not answer this question. 

Of the replies, a great deal of variety and response may be- noted. Forty-four 
percent of the replying states asserted that stimulation of programs in the education of the 
gifted was one of their major functions. Since in most cases this particular phrase was 
not defined, it is speculated that this action portrays a variety of public relations activities 
combined with salesmanship, persuasion, threats, or pleas to establish gifted educational 
programing throughout respective local districts. Actions in this regard may be aided by 
publications, parent groups, advisory groups, policy statements, or the myriad persuasive 
instruments at the commai of state departments. 

Thirty-three percent of the replying states felt that consultation played a major part 
in the development of educational planning for the gifted in their states. Consultation, like 
stimulation, app rs to be another generic term which covered a variety of actions and 
reactions. It seems fair to generalize, however, that the term "consultation” generally 
refers to both curriculum consultation and development and the legal explanation of statutes 
and regulations available to schools in program planning. 

The conducting of research is also reported as a significant effort of state departments. 
It comprises 17 percent of the activities of replying states. Yet, apart from research, a 
new facet of consultation and research appears to be becoming a major function of state 
departments. 

Fourteen percent of the replying states felt that the demonstration of exemplary 
programs w^'iS a major function of state departments. From the historical standpoint, this 
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t3Tpe of state department function seems expected. Its uniqueness in the context of the 
answers to these questionnaires is the frequency with which "demonstration” appears as 
a major policy activity of state departments. There appears to be a large magnitude of 
fimds, efforts, time, and talents being expended for this effort. Demonstration programs 
in this current sense seem relatively new in their quantity and q^ialUy. 

Lest one become overly euphoric about the activities of states toward the promotion 
of specialized programing in education for the gifted, a final statistic should be noted. 
Thirty-three percent of the replying states said that it was their state policy to pro- 
mote programs for the gifted. In some cases, e?q)lanatory notes indicated staffing 
vacancies sufficient to prevent such planning, but in many cases explanatory notes indi- 
cated either no educational rationale for specialized programing or specific policies 
against special educational provisions for the gifted. 

Because it is felt that effective gifted programing could be facilitated most efficiently 
if there are specific personnel responsible for such programing at the state level, a 
question regarding state personnel was included in the questionnaire. It was possible to 
determine the existence of state level personnel from all 43 respondents. Forty-two 
percent of the replying states (18 states) had state level personnel with some responsibility 
for specialized programing in the education of the gifted. 

Those states having pei’sonnel were asked under what administrative head or depart- 
ment such personnel were placed. It was found that nine states, or 5 percent, placed 
such personnel in departments of curriculum and/or instruction. Six states, or 33 percent, 
placed their personnel in special education. Four states, however, placed their personnel 
in i^eneral education, either in elementary or secondary education, or a combination of 
both elementary and secondary. 

The questionnaire asked what percentage of the state director's time was devoted 
to programing in the area of the gifted. It v/as foimd that 55 percent of the states had one 
full time person in their state department with 100 percent responsibility in the area of 
the education of the gifted. Twenty-eight percent of the states had personnel with part time 
responsibilities in this area. Three states, or 17 percent, had more than one person in 
the state department responsible for education of the gifted, and of these three states, the 
average number of personnel employed in the state department was seven. 

In describing the job classifications of state department employees with responsibility 
of the education of the gifted, it was found that one-half of the states felt their personnel 
to be both administrators and supervisors, one-fifth felt their personnel were mainly 
supervisors, and one-fifth felt that their personnel were primarily administrators. 

Historical antecedents of state department employment of specific personnel in the 
gifted were investigated. A story became evident. After a barren decade, from 1947 to 
1957, programs developed rapidly, with greatest emphasis around 1960. Although program 
activity has seemed to diminish in recent years, the possibility of resurgence of employ- 
ment positions of state department personnel seems again possible. In questioning how 
such employment positions were originally created, the questionnaires revealed that 
positions in most states were the results of a study commission. Independent legislative 
action was listed as the next largest source of establishing employment positions. The 
national concern over Sputnik and specific changes in state policies were also listed as 
contributing factors in the establishment of state level positions in the area of the education 
of the gifted. 

Who are the gifted? The importance of this question to researchers and scholars is 
obvious. It is also obvious in determining the basis for evaluation of specific state planning. 
Consequently, the respondents were asked their legal or quasi-legal definitions of the 
gifted. In some cases, the definitions were theoretical, and in other cases the definitions 
were operational. 
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Most of the states (28 percent) replied that their legislation or regulations specified 
no legal definition of the gifted. In many cases, the definition of the gifted was left to local 
school districts. Twenty percent of the states merely specified a ’'special talent” or 
’’abilities" classification. In many cases it was not clear whether all talents (such as 
athletic, music, art, and academic) were included under this category. Obviously, atypical 
exceptions could be classified under such a rubrick. 

Although a very large percentage of states expressed definition in terms of IQ, the 
IQ level varied. Twenty percent specified an IQ level of 130 or above. Four percent 
specified a 125+ IQ and 12 percent specified a 120+ IQ level c 

Some states, however, determined to define their gifted only by a percentage figure. 
In many cases, the percentage could have been on a variety of instruments and often 
included either intellectual or achievement percentages. The rank a student obtained in 
class was a variation on a definition of giftedness derived from statistics. In many cases, 
ranking served to effect a multiple criterion basis for definition. Several states had 
formulae involving multiple criteria as a definition of giftedness. Some formulae were as 
simple as 125+ IQ plus superior achievement; yet other u involved not only a minimum IQ 
but specified grade average levels in various achievement areas. 

Other information on the questionnaire dealt v/ith types of legal provisions for gifted 
children once they are defined by legislation or regidations. It was found that only 16 states 
had legislative provisions relating to the education of the gifted. Such provisions were 
most often (50 percent of the states) administered by extending special education legislative 
provisions to include the gifted. However, 24 percent of the replying states established 
autonomous programs for the gifted; i.e. , those persons responsible at the state depart- 
ment level functioned under legislative provisions autonomous from those provisions under 
which other members of the state department functioned. Thirteen percent of the states 
had legislative provisions which only defined the gifted. 

Fourteen states had financial provisions for the gifted. The most usual way of 
financing gifted education was through special appropriations to various school districts. 

The next usual way of financing educational provisions was through special education 
formulae. Some states sponsored gifted programs through private foundations, federal 
research and demonstration funds, matching funds, and excess costs formulae. It was 
found that appropriations for the gifted ranged from $13,500 to $3,750,000 in the 13 states 
replying to this question. Respondents were asked if state departments approved the 
operation of programs for the gifted. Only 9 had such policies; 26 did not. Four states 
furnished specially qualified teachers for the gifted to local school districts; 31 did not. 

The question of certification of teachers of the gifted has long been an issue among 
professional educators. Since the wording of this question in the questionnaire did not 
permit easy interpretation, replies to the question of certification practices are difficult 
to interpret. However, at least two states have certification for teachers of the gifted 
which is separate from regular certification. Three states have formative or questionable 
certification procedures, and 31 states have no certification qualifications. It is important 
to note that the number of states having certification standards for gifted teachers is, 
indeed, quite small. 

What impact is new federal legislation having upon programing for the gifted? 
Specifically, what effect is PL 89-10 having upon such programing? Hailed as a possible 
source for educational activities in behalf of the gifted, it was felt pertinent to solicit 
information relative to its use in this regard. 

A great variety of activities are arising from funding through 89-10. Four states 
have indicated that demonstration schools for the gifted are being formed. IVo states are 
increasing their library services. Psychological staff is being added to serv^^- gifted 
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students. Regional materials centers are helping teachers with enrichment problems. 
Additional state personnel are being allocated through extra funding. Laboratories are 
being built and equipped to handle independent research projects. 

Even more increased activity is seen in the planning of enrichn . _i . Under- 
achievers are being specifically studied and methodological programs iliJi: . Title 

IV is 1 ing used for inservice workshops. Spe eial teachers may be f. :ed la ier 89-10. 
Title ' ' being used for state department publications. Summer honors jami>r and 

goverviL s schools are being extencv by local school districts to include iui: :r honors 

programs in local school districts. Truly, a great deal of activity is occ r as a 
direct result of federal legislation. 

However, the provisions of PL 89-10 are not the only provisions curre. ;;ly being 
utilized in efforts to improve programs for gifted students. Eleven states earmark NDEA 
funds for materials for gifted students. Six states use NDEA guidance services specifically 
for the gifted, NDEA institutes are used to train specialized personnel in gifted education 
and counselling. NDEA, Title n, is being used to purchase enrichment materials. Even 
work-study programs for the gifted are being financed with federal funds. 

In answers to other questions, it was felt that the future directions caused by current 
funding from federal sources would lead to overall program improvement. Several states 
felt that NDEA had succeeded In its original intent of upgrading the education of gifted 
students. Many states hailed the current efforts of federal aid in research in creating 
well foimded and basic innovations. Some states saw direct aid to gifted education as a 
probable forthcoming federal legislat.ive provision. 

Another question concerned specific implications for the future as derived from 
present state activities currently in progress. Many states are working on better and 
more comprehensive state legislation. Demonstration centers seem to be flourishing. 
Increased independent study is a movement in some states; it is being evaluated as well 
as innovated. Summer programs are being increased. Inservice workshops are felt to 
be necessary to effect efficient change. Teacher training programs are being evaluated to 
improve their content, scope, and practicability. 

The present activities of states should result in additional state personnel. Curricu- 
lums are being developed to enrich gifted students via educational television. State 
services will be extended to include more than mere consultation services or stimulation 
functions. An increase in honors programs and advanced placement programs seems 
imminent. Material and resource centers, particularly in rural areas, will become a 
reality. Finally, more publications dealing with curriculum, specific methodology, and 
reviews of research will be forthcoming. 

Much of these activities will be affected by research. A specific question about 
research provisions reveals that eight states now contain demonstration schools, eight 
are working on methodological studies, two are doing program evaluations, two are doing 
evaluations of the teacher education programs, and two are doing early admissions studies. 
Other state research projects include teaching methodology for underachievers, motivations 
of the gifted student, evaluation of advanced placement programs, and development and 
standardization of identification instruments. Consequently, it seems as though these 
varied activities of the future will contain a great deal of research backgTound and 
foundations . 

The data that have been presented so far represent a tabiuation, by frequencies, 
of various practices in states and protectorates. Some qualitative assessment of answers 
according to different gestalten needs to be made. In attempting this, one is struck by 
four statements which will be used in summary of the results of this questiomiaire. 
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Only about one -third of the states have coordinated attempts to analyze and i rcvo 
education of the gifted in the United States. This is due to the fact that greatly div . se 
definitions of the gifted exist in many states, making communication between states - 
probable and confusing. This picture is further complicated by a lack of state depa :i: 
personnel, coupled with little legislative recognition of the needs of the gifted for 
specialized educational modifications. Furthermore, only a few states devote extr: 
finances to the reimbursement of local school districts, thus forcing local school dislric 
to provide their own resources for the unequal costs of specialized programs for the 
gifted. 

If one were to categorize the last five years, he would have to label them "year o: 
planning." Study commissions have flourished. Research and demonstration projects 
have received extensive funding, wide publicity, and solid theoretical foundations. Jo: 
descriptions have been written in these years, and policies have been formulated. It ...u 
been these years in which the most rapid growth in employment of state personnel has 
occurred. Although actual programing has increased during these years, such activities 
have not been extensive. 

There is no question that the current upsurge of activities in educational programing 
for the gifted lias occurred as a direct result of federal aid. PL 89-10 has increased 
research, fostered demonstration schools, supported ideas and creative innovations in 
educational programing, and strengthened state departments. NDEA has provided 
additional materials and guidance services for gifted children. The Cooperative Research 
program of the US Office of Education provides funds for experimental projects in gifted 
education. The benefits of such federal aid cannot help but be felt for many years. 

From this current status report, it can only be concluded that activities in educa- 
tional programing for gifted students can only increase quantitatively and qualitatively. 

We have made a start on a national level by fruitful years of planning. The stimulation 
of funding, plus creative ideas, has produced a basis for action and movement. The 
education of the gifted student will proceed on solid practical and theoretical research. 

Let us hope it is not too late. 



OBJECTIVES IN READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE GIFTED 

Walter B. Barbe 

The objectives of instruction for the gifted must be a major area of concern. 
Particularly in reading and language arts instruction is it important that the objectives 
be constantly examined and evaluated. It is likely that, through reading, the gifted child 
wtU make much of his own curricular differentiation. To the extent the school is success- 
ful in establishing and attaining sensible objectives in reading and language arts instruction, 
it will be successful in educating the gifted. 

Dilemmas in Instruction 



Certain basic dilemmas exist when objectives of instruction for the gifted are con- 
sidered. A brief examination of these serves the purpose of alerting us to ever present 
problems . 

1. Are goals for the gifted different from those for the average? There is alr.js' 
complete agreement that the goals of reading and _anguage arts instruction for th g::te 
are different from those for average and slow students, but the agreement does nyL 
extend to the point of actually stating what these differences are. Whether they a ■ 
diffex^ences of degree or only of kind is not clear. 



Too many programs for the gifted are different only in quantitative respects , The 
gifted child is expected to I’ead twice as much or write a report twice as long. If the 
differences are not in terms of quantitative coverage of material, they are sometimes in 
terms of expected outcomes as determined by standardized tests. Such programs errone- 
ously assume that, because the gifted child Scores two years above grade level, he is 
satisfactorily meeting the goals of reading language arts instruction. This is not nee- 
essarily true. 

The qualitative goal, that of developing permanent interests in reading and the skill 
to read any material which a student may want or need to read, is more sensible. This 
goal differs only in degree from that of the goal for reading and language arts instruction 
in the regular curriculum. 

Because of the unique learning abilities of gifted children, the type of reading program 
may be different at the beginning stages from that for average children. It is not certain 
that the objectives for instruction at the higher grade levels need to be different. 

2, Can a student be gifted in reading and not gifted in other areas? The view of 
giftedness as being all inclusive is at last being challenged. While some individuals have 
abilities in all academic areas, more and more individuals are being identified who are 
gifted only in specific areas , It is important to realize that some students will be gifted 
in verbal areas and not gifted in other ways. Establishing programs for such students 
indicates the strong need for programs for the gifted to recognize the diversity of gifts, 

3, Is grade level a satisfactory measure of reading ability for gifted children? 

The use of grade level as a means of reporting the reading ability of children demands 
careful scrutin3^ Its original intention was, no doubt, to enable the teacher to know the 
grade level of material on which the child should be working. The rigid grade level con- 
cept is today being questioned, particularly for gifted students. The word count which was 
considered almost sacred only a few years ago is today practiced far more widely tlian 
can be justified by research. 

The greatest challenge to the grade level concept of measuring reading ability is 
its failure to include the influence of interest. Particularly with gifted children, the 
interest factor greatly affects the level of material which the child is able to read and 
understand. Gifted children have been found to have a variety of reading levels, depending 
upon the material being used to test them and their own interest in scoring well. Rather 
than the stressing of reading level of material, emphasis on self selection and interest 
level is more advisable. Adhering to rigid grade levels limits, rather than promotes, 
a child’s reading, 

4, Should gifted children be expected to read at grade level or ability level? The 
controversy continues whether gifted children should be expected to read at grade or 
ability level. The question is really only academic. The child should potentially be able 
to read at ability level (roughly two years above grade level), but there is little reason 
for the classroom teacher to resort to textbooks of a higher grade level. The ever 
increasing amount of literature suitable for children on virtually every topic should mean 
that the teacher would not have to resort to the use of textbooks. The textbook is meant 
to be only an introduction to a topic and should not be considered either the final goal of 
the course or a step to the next textbook. 

What We Know about the Reading of Gifted Children 

Research on the reading of gifted children has been extremely extensive, A bibli- 
ography of professional literature in the area of reading and the gifted (Steiert, 1963), 
covering a ten year period, contains 24 articles on reading and instruction in reading for 
gifted children at the elementary level, 45 articles at the secondary level, and 15 articles 
dealing with library programs for gifted children. 



However, if there has been an abundance of material in journals concerning the 
gifted and reading, the reverse has been true in professional books. Tisdall (1964) 
examined 15 of the ’’more popular books on the gifted” and reported that 9 of these had 
”no reference whatever, either in the table of contents or in the index, to the subject of 
reading. Three of the remaining six books, each over 250 pages in length, devote five 
pages or less to reading. Two of the remaining three well known texts on the education 
of the gifted devote no more than ten pages each to reading. One book out of the 15 con- 
tains a chapter (30 pages) on the subject of reading for the gifted.” Tisdall summarized 
that only 1.35 percent of the total content of these 15 widely acclaimed books dealt with 
reading. Klemm*s (1953) doctoral dissertation provided much information concerning 
reading instructional programs for gifted children . 

It is well established that gifted children learn to read earlier than do average 
children. Approximately 50 percent of gifted children learn to read before entering 
school, in many instances at their own volition and without formal instruction. More 
gifted girls than boys learn to read prior to entrance in school, but more gifted boys than 
average girls learn before entering the first grade. It is important to note that for the 
most part those studies which identified children who had learned to read before entering 
the first grade found that they had done so without formal skill instruction. It is known 
today that with formal instruction average children can learn to read before entering first 
grade, but the question still remains unsatisfactorily answered as to whether or not there 
is any later benefit to the child for having learned at an earlier age. Indications are that 
neither the necessary effort on the part of parents nor depriving the child of his childhood 
is compensated for by the fact that the child is able to read at some phenomenally early 
age. 



The golden age of reading for the average child is found to be between the ages of 
12 and 13. The time when the child reads more than he will the rest of his life comes 
tragically soon for the average child. Studies of gifted children differ somewhat in their 
findings, with the golden age of reading apparently being somewhere between the ages of 
12 and 13 as found for average children and up to, but certainly no later than, 17. This 
is a distressing report, for surely our instruction, particularly with bright students, could 
be expected to result in their not reaching the golden age of reading until some time in 
adulthood. 

Gifted children read more and better than do average children. This may be only 
an artifact of the definition of the gifted child, however, for the very same verbal ability 
which has been used to measure giftedness is also the ability required to be an effective 
reader. 

The literary interests of gifted children are mo e pronounced than those of average 
cnildren. They are developed earlier and are maintamed throughout life among the gifted 
group. This may be due more to socioeconomic factors than to factors of giftedness. 
Frierson (1964) found that gifted children from higher socioeconomic backgrounds possessed 
this literary interest, while gifted children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds were 
more interested in things requiring active participation. The stereotyped characteristics 
of gifted children may be more a byproduct of higher socioeconomic status than of gifted- 
ness itself. In all generalizing about gifted children, awareness of this possibility must 
be observed. 

Gifted students demonstrate both an earlier and a more intensive interest in biogra- 
phy than average children. This is no doubt due to their desire and ability to identify 
with successful people. In dealing with interests, it is noteworthy that the reading 
interests of gifted girls is the elementary schools tend to follow that of boys, both gifted 
and average, more closely than that of other girls. 
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Objectives of Reading; Instruction 



The primary objective of any reading and language arts program is to develop 
permanent interests in reading and language arts. This permanent interest is best 
fostex’ed when a child has developed the skills necessary for him to achieve effectively. 
The goal is not merely to get through a basal text so that the child can get to the next 
basal text. 

One of the outstanding traits of programs for gifted students is the success of the 
reading program. Freeh ill (1961) states, '’Reading instruction in the modern elementary 
school provides the best example of teaching methods suited for the education of the 
gifted” (p. 152). 

Much of the curricular differentiation for gifted children is made through the 
reading program; and in those situations in which special programing is not available, 
the child frequently makes his own differentiation by self-selection of reading material. 
The major goal of reading is well expressed by the philosophy of the Major Work Program 
(Barbe and Norris, 1963), in Cleveland, Ohio, in which the children state that the im- 
portant thing is not what they read, but what they think and feel about what they read. 

Just as the goal is to develop permanent interests, a step toward this goal is the 
establishment of effective reading skills. Skill iiistruction is not a goal or objective in 
itself, but merely a step toward the ultimate goal. In too many situations the acquisition 
of skills, when they are presented in isolation, becomes the all important factor. Gifted 
students are especially good at acquiring isolated skills. When such skills are presented 
in isolated fa sh5.cn and not related to everyday reading situations, the gifted student is 
better than the average student at learning them, whether or not he ever knows how to 
apply them. Tragically, the gifted student may actually be wasting his time in skill 
instruction, for he frequently can already read and does not need to use the skill, while 
the average or slower student who is unable to master as many different things as the 
gifted student may spend too much time learning the skills and not enough time learning 
how to read. 

A major goal of a reading program for gifted students is involvement in the process 
of reading. Indeed, a high level of reading is achieved when the student can enjoy the 
process, whether or not he particularly enjoys the results. It is likely that only among 
gifted students can such a high level of appreciation be developed that the child can say, 

"I enjoyed reading the book, even though I did not care for the book itself,” 

Comprehension for gifted students is far more than mere memory of what has been 
read. It involves interpretation based upon past experiences, both real and vicarious. 
Gifted students should be especially adept at interpreting material. Torrance (1965) 
suggests that teachers can help high school students become creative readers in two ways; 
(a) ”. . .do things to heighten the student*s expectations and anticipations as a reading 
task is approached, ” and (b) ”. . .encourage or permit pupils to do something with what is 
read, either at the time it is being read or afterwards” (p. 463), 

Sources of Materials 



Perhaps one of the most complete listings of book lists is that prepared by Hodges 
and Fleming (1965). This is not a list of books themselves, but rather v listing of those 
collections and lists for varying age levels and for different purposes. Complete ordering 
instructions are gr/en in addition to prices. The author must confess a bias in noting 
that children’s magazines are not included, but perhaps the resourcefulness of gifted 
students themselves must be depended upon here to allow for self -selection of a variety 
of reading materials which would include many different types of reading material in 
addition to books. 
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The use of programed instructional techniques for teaching the exceptional child 
portends sweeping changes in educational practice and theory. While the implicavions are 
extensive for the intellectually gifted as well as the handicapped learner, applications of 
programing techniques are most immediately obvious in the latter case. The unique 
characteristics of programed instruction — the tendency toward a depersonalization of the 
learning experience — may actually prove to be an advantage for some kinds of handicapped 
learners, such as the emotionally disturbed child who often learns best when placed in an 
unstimulating, impersonal environment. 

In contrast, however, the intellectually gifted child typically does not require reme- 
diation of basic skills, such as reading, nor does he usually need special help in mastering 
factual content areas, Moi’eover, the unique features of orthodox programing, such as 
highly dii’cctlv^e step by step guidance?, are probably least compatible with the sophisticated 
and individualistic thinking and learning styles of the gifted child. In spite of these con- 
siderati . 1 ^' , there persists the view that the primary role of programed instruction for the 
education of the gifted lies in the efficient acquis tion of sixbject matter content at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

However, such an emphasis seems misplaced, since one of the things that most 
naturally distinguishes the gifted child is his high facility for rapid assimilation and retention 
of factual content materials. Moreover, the promise of the intellectually gifted child 
resides not so much in his facility for the acquisition of facts as in his capacity for pro- 
ductive thought — the ability to make innovative, imaginative use of these facts. And it is 
precisely here in the area of productive thinking that the least is done to nurture the 
superior potential of the intellectually gifted. In fact, it has been shown by the author and 
his colleagues ( Covington and Crutchfield, 1965) that children of all intellectual levels. 
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fi’om the intellectually marginal to the intellectually gifted, perform below their capacities 
for productive thought. This waste, deploi*able as it is at any level, is in many ways more 
critical among the intellectually gifted, because these children have the greatest potential 
for achieving the highest levels of productive thought. 

In what sense, then, are the binghter children potentially capable of the highest level 
of productive and innovative thought? What kinds of instructional regimen are most likely 
to insure the greatest idealization of this potential? Will programed instructional techniques 
prove vaboable adjuncts to such teaching? These questions will be considered in light of 
the current program of research being carried out at The University of California in 
Berkeley. 

The Intellectually Gifted and the Potential for Productive Thought 

The primary purpose of the Berkeley research program is to develop self -instructional 
materials to foster productive thinking among elementary school children. It has proven 
fruitful in this work to view productive thinicing as an ongoing, relatively protracted, 
problem solving sequence where the goal may be the discovery of a workable solution to a 
practical difficulty, the creation of information where a gr.p in knowledge has previously 
existed, or the explanation of a puzzling phenomenon or event. 

It has been assumed that there are a number of specific cognitive skills which enter 
into any complex problem solving sequence. A few of these include the ability to generate 
large numbers of ideas; the capacity to evaluate these ideas in light of the problem at 
hand; the ability to reformulate the problem in familiar, more manageable terms; and a 
sensitivity to detect gaps in the available information and to determine what questions should 
be asked. 

However, above i and beyond these separable skills, there is I’equired what can be 
called a Master Thinicing Skill which enables the person to organize and deploy his 
repertoire of specific cognitive skills in a planned attack on the problem. The productive 
thinker must at all times maintain a balance between these separate skills. For example, 
as we have seen, he must possess great ideational fluency, yet at the same time he must 
have the capacity for disciplined self-evaluation of these ideas. As a fiirther example, he 
must recognize when it is appropriate to pause in the midst of his work to reconsider or 
rehearse what he has already learned, suspending for the moment the search for new in- 
formation which might only confuse and distract . 

This, then, is the functional patterning of the component skills which enter into the 
problem solving process. To be sure, a person can occasionally achieve a limited degree 
of success by stressing only one of the component skills, such as generating ideas, with 
little or no regard for their appropriateness, or simply asking lots of questions. However, 
in order to acliieve the most elegant, economical, and appropriate ideas (i.e., solutions) 
and to do this consistently, the individual must combine those various components in some 
meaningful and harmonious pattern of research . 

It is precisely the intellectually gifted who are most adept at achieving and maintain- 
ing an optimal patterning of the separate cognitive skills , and it is primarily for this 
reason tliat they achieve more solutions than do less bright children. In fact, it is the 
disproportionate incident of solutions among the gifted that makes their intellectually less 
able peers. This point is illustrated ny the data gathered in the course of our research 
program. 

Seventy-five fifth and sixth grade children from the Berkeley elementary schools 
were given a number of tests developed to assess problem solving proficiency among upper 
elementary school children (Covington, 1965a; Covington, 1966c). The problems reflect 
a number of the crucial aspects of problem solving, requiring the child to generate ideas, 
to list questions he believes important in working toward a solution, to reformulate the 
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problem in his own words, and so on. Although these problems are designed to encourage 
a large number of ideas, there are usually only one or two answers which completely fit 
the factual and formal demands of the problem. Often the theme of these problems is 
curricul\im related. For example, in one problem the student is to figure out what brought 
to an end the life of a city which was buried intact in the sand thousands of years ago. 

Five different kinds of performance indices were tabulated for each student on each of 
three problems: the total number of questions asked about the problem; the total number 
of ideas generated, irrespective of their quality; the total rated quality of these ideas; the 
single highest rated idea, irrespective of the total number given by the student; and 
whether or not a solution occurred. For every child a composite score was calculated for 
each of these measures by summing up his performances on the three problems. 

Product-moment correlations were computed between IQ scores obtained from school 
records (California Test of Mental Maturity, 1963 S-form) and each of the selected per- 
formance measures for this sample of 75 children. These correlations are listed in 
Table 1. On the measures which primarily reflect the operation of the separate cognitive 
skills in isolation, such as the number of questions asked or the sheer volume of ideas 
generated, it is clear that proficiency is not noticeably related to IQ. Thus, in these 
instances the less intelligent children are at no particular disadvantage relative to their 
brighter peers. 



Table 1 

Product-Moment Correlations between IQ Scores and 
Five Indices of Problem Solving Performance 



Total Questions Composite 


+ ,10 


Total Ideas Composite 


+ .01 


Total Quality of Ideas Composite 


+ .37 ** 


Single Highest Rated Idea Composite 


+ .40 ** 


Total Number of Solutions Composite 


+ .43 ** 


** Significant at .01 level. 





However, as one moves from such cognitive part functions (reading down the column) 
to performances which require an effective higher order integration of a number of skills, 
the magnitude of the correlations between performance indices and IQ increases. This 
relationship reaches a maximum for the most demanding and complex performance of all, 
the achievement of a solution. This same pattern is also illustrated by treating the data 
in a slightly different way. The entire sample was divided into three IQ levels. The 
highest level had scores of 120 and above (N=30), the middle level scores ranged from 119 
to 100 (N=25), and the lowest level had scores below 100 (N=20). Table 2 lists the ratio 
of the mean score for the low IQ subjects to that of the high IQ subjects on each of the five 
composite measures. Notice, as before, the brighter subjects are at an increasing ad- 
vantage as one moves from the operation of the separate skills to the more complex and 
demanding performances. 



er|c 



Thus, the intellectually gifted children (for purposes of the present discussion, those 
with 120 IQ and above) are the most likely to discover the solution or at least to have among 
their ideas ones of especially high quality. In this sense they are capable of the highest 
levels of productive thought, and it is asserted that this superiority occurs primarily 
because these children are highly adept at organizing, deploying, and sequencing their par- 
ticular repertoire of cognitive skills. 
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Table 2 



Ratio of Mean Score for Ss above 120 IQ to Mean Score for 
Ss below ICO IQ on Each of Five Indices of Problem Solving Performance 



Total Questions Composite 



1.15 



Total Ideas Composite 



1.10 



Total Quality of Ideas Composite 



1.59 



Single Highest Rated Idea Composite 



1.62 



Total Number of Solutions Composite 



2.58 



One of the most important implications to be drawn from the foregoing is that any 
productivity training for the gifted should feature direct instruction on the Master Thinking 
Skill to talve full advantage of their considerable initial capacities. In contrast to this rec- 
ommendation, however, virtually all present attempts to instruct for creative thinking in 
an actual educational setting feature exercises to strengthen the various cognitive skills 
individually and in isolation fr.om one another. This "fractionation" approach to the 
fostering of productive thought is exemplified by Parns and his colleagues (1965). Using a 
programed instructional format of a linear type, adults are guided through a series of 
individual exeic^ses devised to increase proficiency in a number of special skills, such as 
enhancing one^s observational powers ("list all the physical attributes of a pencil"). 

The Paradox of Programing for Productive Thought 

The reason for the popularity of such a fractionation approach, especially among 
programers, is not far to seek. The unique features of orthodox programing lend them- 
selves to the direct elicitation and control of rather simple, limited responses under well 
controlled stimiiLus conditions. Thus, we arrive at perhaps the fundamental difficulty 
inherent in any attempt to foster productive thought by means of programed instruction: 
the same features which make for efficient learning and retention of subject matter content 
are potentially ^ost detrimental to the strengthening of productive thinking. This 
conflict arises primarily because the goals of efficient learning and those of productive 
thinlcing are often in fundamental opposition. For instance, while efficient learning of 
factual material requires utmost clarity of presentation in small, easily manageable steps, 
the essential nature of creative thought demands an adroitness in situations where the 
information load is large or even overwhelming and where often not all the information 
presented is even germane. 

For another thing, orthodox programing techniques impose a high degree of struc- 
turing on the material to be lear:.ied with an emphasis on close, almost "lock-step" 
guidance for all individuals. This makes for a homogenization of thought in which each 
person is led to the same under e^tanding of the same material. In contrast, the essential 
nature of innovative thinking requires diversity and richness in individual thought process- 
ing. And indeed, in the case of the intellectually gifted child, who is potentially capable of 
the richest, most individualized and sophisticated thought, these Procrustean featiues 
would seem most detrimental. 

New Directions in Programed Instruction 

Even with all these negative considerations, there are some positive redemptive 
aspects of programing which lend themselves to the requirements of training for creative 
thought. For example, the self-instructing, self -administering features of programing 




d iiuch to place the focus on the initiative of the student himself and to provide opportuni- 
ties for meaningful, self-guided discovery, as well as to accomodate the particular 
cognitive style of the individual learner. 

Clearly in the case of teaching for productive thought, a substantial reformulation 
of orthodox programing is necessary to offset its negative features and yet, at tlie same 
time, to preserve its positive virtues. Basically this can be done by avoiding commitment 
to rigid forms of programing and by inventing new programing techniques. For example, 
programs should be designed to permit the individual learner repeated opportunities to 
mal^e creative responses within the context of meaningM tasks — to generate his own 
questions and ideas, to f'^llow up intuitive hunches, and to develop and pursue his own plan 
of attack on a problem. he primary purpose in giving direction to the student^s efforts 
should not be the singling out of one correct response, as in the teaching of conventional 
subject matter, but rather the reinforcement of a range or diversity of responses. Wliat 
is needed is a kind of creative feedback that is reinforcing for all children, regardless of 
the particular responses given. 

For example, such feedback might consist cf a number of ideas, each of which could 
have been generated in the given problem situation. The composition of these ideas wovild 
vary as to their degree of appropriateness to the problem, their degree of novelty, origi- 
nality, and so on. The purpose of such flexible feedback would be to broaden the child* s 
concept as to what counts as good ideas or insightful questions to ask, or fruitful lines of 
inquiry — all in preparation for the child to deal more effectively with creative problems 
outside the context of a specific program. (A more detailed and thoroughgoing considera- 
tion of flexible programing techniques is found in Crutchfield and Covington, 1965.) 

The Berkeley group has developed a sixteen lesson, self-instructional program 
dealing with problem solving which embodies the pedagogical principles just outlined 
(Covington, Crutchfield, and Davies, 1966). This General Problem Solving Program is 
one in a series of programs focusing on various aspects of productive thinlcing. Each of 
the sixteen lessons is a complete problem solving episode in which the reader is called 
upon to explain or come to understand a mysterious event, such as puzzling happenings in 
a deserted mansion or the disappearance of a precious water supply from a desert mining 
camp. The student Is led through all the principal steps and processes inherent in creative 
problem solving, being required to generate ideas, raise questions, check his ideas against 
the known facts, and finally select from among all his ideas the one he regards as best. 

As the student progresses through a given lesson, his thoughts are guided into provocative, 
fruitful lines of inquiry by means of the feedback devices described above. At the same time, 
he is instructed in the use of a number of helpful thinking strategies pertaining to the re- 
formulation of the problem in more familiar and manageable terms, the laying out of an 
ordered plan of attack, or the determination of what new course of action to pursue upon 
receiving additional facts — all facets of the Master Thinking Skill. 

Although the General Problem Solving Program was developed especially for fifth 
grade students of average intelligence and average achievement level, the various experi- 
mental tryouts have not been restricted solely to this group. For example, it has been 
used with a number of sixth grade classes, and deliberate efforts have been made at both 
of these grade levels to use children of widely different IQ and achievement levels. This 
has included over 75 children with IQ*s above 120. 

Each of the main studies to date (Covington, 1965a; Covington and Crutchfield, 

1965) has employed the same general procedures and experimental design. Initially, 
children from a number of classrooms are administered a pretest criterion battery, includ- 
ing tests of problem solving proficiency and tests of creative thinking (Torrance, 1965), 
as well as inventories measuring attitudes and values toward thinking (Covington, 1966a). 
Classes are paired on the basis of this pretest data. One class from each pair is then 
assigned to the instructed condition, while the other acts as a comparison. The children 
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in the instructed condition receive the General problem Solving Program, one lesson per 
day over a tlaree week (or four week) period. 

Several different kinds of comparison groups have been used in order to obtain 
information about the nature of the training effect (Covington, 1965b). The typical com- 
parison (and the one used in the following analysis) calls for the students to receive a 
similar, but shorter, self-instructional program. This program contains a serial adven- 
ture story and requires the reader to answer questions pertaining to the story content but 
having no bearing on problem solving or creative thinking. The purpose here is to insure 
a sense of involvement on the part of these children and to acquaint them with work in such 
self-instructional booklets. Following the end of the training period, all classes i c ad- 
ministered a posttest criterion battery similar in composition to the pretest battery. 

Uluscrative Data 



Now let us consider some representative posttest data fron? 89 untutored fifth and 
sixth grade children and a comparable group of 112 instructed children matched for pretest 
performance. This data will serve to illustrate the effectiveness of the General Problem 
Solving Program, as v/ell as to point up several implications for the training of productive 
thinking among the intellectually gifted. The specific criterion task selected for discussion 
here is a measure of the student *s ability to suspend his beliefs and assumptions about 
present realities and to entertain as temporarily real an improbable or hypothetical situa- 
tion. Such a process of “just suppose” is central to all innovative thinking which often 
involves a thoroughgoing exploration of the consequences which follow from imaginary 
systems. Indeed, it has been argued elsewhere (Covington, 1966b) that elementary school 
children of today who are taught to invent and then to explore artificial, h>T>othetical systems 
will have a greater potential for innovative thought in their adult years, when most presently 
accepted social and scientific systems will have long since become outmoded and obsolete. 

The particular ’’just suppose” problem (adapted from Guilford, 1961) requires the 
student to think of all the consequences of every person in the world suddently becoming 
totally and irrevocably blind for the rest of his life. As a second part of the problem, the 
reader imagines what kind of new inventions might be created under these highly improbable 
circumstances. For brevity’s sake, we will consider only the data from the consequence 
section of the test, since the results on the creation of inventions are highly similar in all 
respects. As to the general performance of the students, a majority dealt almost exclu- 
sively with the immediate short term results of everyone’s going blind, such as cars and 
people crashing into each other, and the like. A minority of children went on to consider 
more profoimd, long term changes which would presumably affect both society at large as 
we?2 as individuals, such as an increased demand for braille teachers, the possibility of a 
breakdown of the monetary system because of an increased use of counterfeit money, or 
the possibility that there would be a general increase in the acuity of the remaining senses 
of touch, smell, and hearing. 

Each idea given by every child was rated by three trained judges on a four point 
scale as to the degree of insight and novelty and the level of profundity shown. Table 3 
shows the mean number of consequence ideas obtained by the instructed control groups 
divided into the three IQ levels described previously. The means for the total rated quality 
of these ideas are shown in Table 4. Thejt test values for the comparisons between the 
instructed group and the control group, both summing all IQ levels and within each IQ 
level, are listed in both tables. 

An overall analysis of variance performed on the data summarized in Tables 3 and 
4 indicated in both cases that the training and the IQ main effects were highly significant. 

For the number of ideas index (Table 3), the training x IQ interaction effect did not reach 
significance, whereas in the case of the total quality of ideas (Table 4) it was highly 
significant. 
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Table 3 

Mean Number of Ideas Genei*ated on the Consequence Test for the 
Instructed Group and for the Control Group by IQ Level 





N 


Insti'ucted 


N 


Control 


^ Ratio 


Total Sample 


112 


10.21 


89 


7.69 


3.50** 


Low IQ 


(99 and below) 


40 


6.90 


28 


5.43 


1.35 


Middle IQ 


(110-119) 


33 


10.12 


27 


7.96 


1.87 


High IQ 


(120 and above) 
*=^Significant at 


39 

. 01 level. 


13.74 


34 


9.32 


3.98** 



Table 4 



Mean Quality Ratings for the Ideas on the Consequence Test for the 
Instructed Group and for the Control Group by IQ Level 





N 


Instructed 


N 


Control 


^ Ratio 


Total Sample 


112 


14.19 


89 


9.54 


4. 18** 


Low IQ 












(99 and below) 


40 


8.08 


28 


5.82 


1.71 


Middle IQ 












(100-119) 


33 


13.33 


27 


9.67 


2.36* 


High IQ 












(120 and above) 


39 


21.26 


34 


12.50 


4.82** 


*Significant at 


.05 level. 










**Significant at 


.01 level. 











It is clear from Tablos 3 and 4 that the magnitude of the training effect summing 
all IQ levels is in the range of being educationally significant and useful. These results 
are especially impressive when it is realized that there was no direct training for such 
consequence type thinking anywhere in the General Problem Solving Program. Hence, 
this particular test illustrates, among other things, the rather broad and pervasive gen- 
eralization effect accruing from the training. Another point of considerable pedagogical 
importance is that the increase in the number of ideas for the instructed group was not 
obtained at the expense of the quality of the ideas. In fact, the mean quality rating per 
idea is slightly higher for the instructed children than for the control children, being 1. 39 
and 1.24, respectively. 

These data also serve to amplify some earlier remarks about the unrealized poten- 
tial of the intellectually gifted. In the first place, it is clear from examining the performances 
of the untutored control children in Tables 3 and 4 that the intellectually gifted children are 
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capable of producing not only the largest number of ideas but also tne most insightful, 
profound ones* However, even with such superior performance, these children are still 
operating considerably below their capacity for creative output. In an absolute sense, 
their performance is quite low. 

The extent of this depressed level is illustrated by the fact that short term training 
for less bright children can completely override the initial advantages of the gifted group, 
xn this particular case, the posttest performance of the middle IQ instructed children 
for both total ideas and for total quality of ideas sxir passed that of the gifted control gro’ip. 

In fact, on some criterion problems which are quite similar to the kinds of exercises used 
in the training program, the performance of the low IQ instructed group is actually found 
to equal that of the intellectually gifted controls ! The implication to be drav;n here is that 
simply because they are exceptionally bright to begin with does not insure that gifted 
children will make optimal use of their capacities. In order to capitalize on their superior 
intellectual talents, it is necessary that the gifted be given proper instruction and guidance. 
When this is done, considerable gains can occur, represented in this case by the perform- 
ances of the high IQ insti’ucted children as compared with the performances of their control 
counterparts. 

In closing, seve::al qualifications need to be made about the specific data just cited 
and about the larger program of research. First, with respect to these data, it should not 
be assumed that the degree of superiority of the high IQ instructed group over their controls 
represents the maximum improvement possible. If anything, these margins serve only to 
indicate the minimum gains which could be expected from training. In this connection, it 
must be recalled that these results were achieved by a modest, short term program which 
was initially developed for children of average intelligence, achievement, and interest 
levels. A more extensive program covering a whole school year, increasing in scope and 
complexity as the student progresses and designed to capitalize on the initially superior 
intellectual level of gifted children, should make for even greater gains than those found 
among these data. Indeed, the cumulative effect on the child ^s problem solving proficiency 
and productive thought might be extraordinarily impressive. 

Second, the present series of research studies has demonstrated that programed 
insti'uctional procedures, considerably modified to meet the requirements of teaching for 
productive thought, hold promise as a valuable pedagogical tool. However, it is recognized 
by thi.v writer that these present data are important, not so much because th(3y demonstrate 
the unique value of a specific training program or pedagogical approach, but rather because 
they indicate new directions for inquiry and further research. What is urgently needed now 
is the development by many investigators of a munber of approaches for teaching productive 
thought, since no one approach alone could possibly do justice to the complexity of the 
human creative impulse. 

The research reported in this paper was supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York under the direction of the author and Dr. Richard S. Crutchfield. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PROGRAMING FOR THE GIFTED 
John Feldhusen 

Most teachers find it difficult to obtain or develop suitable instructional materials 
and techniques for gifted children. The teacher’s task is probably most difficult when she 
must simultaneously provide materials for gifted, average, and slow learners who are all 
enrolled together in a single classroom. The teacher of a special class for the gifted can 
concentrate all of her attention on finding or developing materials and techniques just for 
the gifted, but the teacher of a mixed class has to search at three or more levels of student 
ability. More often than not, the teacher of a mixed class concentrates her search at the 
level of the average learner and merely does token searching at the level of gifted and slow 
learners. 

The teacher of a special class for the gifted might also find several discernible 
levels of ability in the class, and she might also seek instructional material suitable to 
each level. A three way division is sometimes proposed, whereby the gifted are divided 
into the academically talented, the gifted, and the unusually gifted. Other terms maybe 
used for these groups, but there is some agreement that the IQ range for the academically 
talented is approximately 110 to 120, the range for the gifted is approximately 120 to 150, 
and the range for the unusually gifted is approximately 150 upward. An argument can be 
advanced that special materials and techniques are needed for gifted children at each of 
these three levels, but few teachers would regard this as being as necessary as the pro- 
vision of suitable material for children at each of the three broader levels of gifted, average, 
and slow learners. 

The teacher’s task of finding suitable instructional materials and techniques for the 
gifted is even more difficult if she is guided by some of the new concepts of student abilities 
which have emerged in the last decade. The new concepts of intellectual ability (Guilford, 
1959; Torrance, 1966; Barbe, 1965) force the teacher to recognize mental abilities of many 
different tyjDes. These special abilities may be regarded chiefly as aptitudes which should 
be taken into account in organizing instruction, because of their relative facilitating effect 
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on learning. They may also be regarded as identifying learning objectives in the form of 
special abilities which should be nurtured through instruction. The teacher who seeks 
instructional material for the gifted is most likely to be influenced by the new concepts 
of speci: abilities in the area of so called creative abilities. 

Furthermore, the multiple concepts of abilities have emerged simultaneously with 
new conceptions of the end products of learning. The new concepts of the end products of 
learning are lilcely to stress multiple ends and varying cognitive levels of learning outcomes. 
The taxonomi ^ of Bloom (1956) and Krathwohl (1964), the ends described by Gagne in 
The Gone dor, jf Learning (1965), and the products described by Guilford (1959) are all 
illustrations ends of learning which are multiple, complex, and arranged in a cognitive 
hierarchy. Acid to this the kind of abilities which should be learned from discovery 
learning or inquiry training (Suchman, 1962), and one begins to be overwhlemed by the 
complexity of student abilities and learning outcomes with which he must deal, not to 
mention other i^ersonal characteristics of pupils and teachers and environmental conditions 
which ma affect the learning process. How lovely, simple, and deceptive are those 
terms "entering behavior" and "terminal behavior" which are so often used by programers. 

The complexity of the problem of organizing instruction for gifted children is also 
heightened by their special characteristics. Most texts on the gifted (Gallagher and 
RoggSj 1966; Torrance 1966; Barbe, 1965) list a number of such characteristics as the 
following; 

1. The gifted child is ahead of his peers in basic achievements in school, 

2. He has superior intellectual ability in such functions as abstracting, concept- 
ualizing,- generalizing, and reasoning. 

3 . He has keen memory for information and ideat 

4. He has superior verbal abilities . 

5. He has unusual ability in structuring , organizing, and integrating ideas. 

6. He has superior ability to evaluate ideas (critical thinking), 

7. He has heightened ability to formiilate goals and to persist in efforts to attain 
them. 

8. He is able to work independently, to guide and correct himself, and to con- 
centrate for a long time. 

9. He is able to learn rapidly and in large chunks. 

10. He is able to derive satisfaction from intellectual attainments . 

11, He has a good sense of humor . 

All of the things I have said so far lead me to conclude that everything about the 
teaching of gifted children is extremely complex and varied. These students have a 
broad variety of special abilities and characteristics which affect their learning, and 
they develop personal styles of learning (Gallagher, 1964), We expect them to achieve a 
multitude of objectives. Clearly, it seems unlikely that one type of instructional tool will 
serve all the gifted students well. Our task may be, instead, to find as many instructional 
techniques and media as possible to meet the needs of gifted children. 

One technique which has unusual potential as an instructional mode for gifted 
children is programed instruction. Its peculiar usefulness in teaching gifted children 
has been noted (Feldhusen, 1963; Hanson and Komoski, 1965), Most of the programs which 
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have been developed are of the simp] linear style involving small steps, l^anks to fill in, 
much prompting, and immediate feeci; ck of right answers. Such material at first glance 
looks ridiculously bad for gifted chikiren. However, adaptations have appeared which 
look more promising, for now it ap’^e irs that the right kind of program for the gifted 
would have the following characterist ?s: 

1, There should be a statemc of the learning outcomes (objectivv ) which the 
material is designed to produce, Th le script ion ought to employ familiar ‘erminolog>' 
from one of the more well known ta:cc .;:mic systems, such ni the Taxon / by Bloom and 
others (1956), For gifted youngster we will want to be assured that th program offers 
instruction at an appropriately ad\r rd achievement, level. We would a .ro like to know 

if the program affords instruction r he higher cognitive levels such as mmlysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation in the taxon r r, . The latter woiild be uniquely appropriate for the 
gifted, 

2, The learning outcomes which the program is designed to teach should be re- 
vealed to the gifted student in the programed material. There should be a substantial 
effort to help the student understand and remember what he should be learning. The 
purpose is to capitalize on the unusual ability of gifted students to identify and piiroue a 
learning goal. The purpose is also to enable the gifted student to understand what he is 
to learn so that if the programer fails, the student may find a way to compensate. The 
gifted student *s unique style of learning enables him to call up auxiliary techniques of 
learning, 

3, There should be evidence that the program is efficient in producing learning for 
gifted youngsters in relation to the objectives which are specified. Evidence that it pro- 
duced learning for a homogeneous mass of slow, average, and bright students is inadequate. 
It would always be easy for the program developer to provide this information. The field 
trial of the program should be designed to secure both performance and IQ data on the 
students, 

4, There should be a minimum of repetition, review, and mnemonic features, or 
it should be possible to bypass these things. The good memory of the gifted child makes 
them unnecessary much of the time. The simple repetition often used in linear programs 
is obnoxious for gifted students, 

5, The programer should use a larger vocabulary and a higher reading level and 
should call for complex verbal responses. The superior verbal ability of the gifted makes 
these adaptations necessary. Ordinarily it will be only the complex verbal or numerical 
activities related to higher level cognitive objectives that the student will write, 

6, If short responses such as filling blanks are required, the response mode 
should be covert or vicarious to permit the gifted student to move more rapidly. This 
feature also permits and encourages him to operate mentally. Short verbal responses 
which are written as respo^ises in highly prompted and i’epetitious frames may actually 
encourage a kind of nonthinking response. They would also tend to break up effective 
thought sequences. Thus, it seems likely that most of the time the gifted student should 
merely think this kind of response. However, a good program for the gifted should not 
have much of this short answer responding, 

7, The programer should concentrate on student activity or responses in which 
there is some real challenge, some real need to think, some real possibility of error. 

The programer should not call for a response which is obvious or easy for a gifted young- 
ster, If the gifted child finds the program too easy, he might come to think the pro- 
gramer is an idiot. If there is danger that the challenge will be too great and the student 
might fail, the programer can offer branching assistance or hints to help ;he student 
respond. 
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8. The steps of the program should he large in terms of the amount of information, 
ins:: uction, and response covered in each. As a rule of thumb, paragi'aphs or larger 
unk; should be used. Straightforward, clear explanations and illustrations will serve 
most jf the time. 

9. It should be possible to administer the program individually and at individual 
rat-f , but it should also be possible to pace the student, to speed him up, or to administer 
the i vogram to a group of gifted children. Gifted children sometimes need a push to get 
them to operate at capacity. The evidence from research indicates that most children 
learn just as well when they are paced as when they work at individual rates. 

10, The gifted student will be uniquely able to judge the adequacy of his own 
responses in the program. Thus, the programer can call for complex responses and can 
expect the student to be able to judge his production against a model or standard offered 
by the programer. The gifted student should also be taught how to become more efficient 
in judging the adequacy of his own performance. 

11. Reinforcement or encouragement may be offered extrinsically in some form 
by the programer, but it should be limited to instances in which the student performed 
well or correctly in a challenging task. Increasingly, the gifted student should find 
intellectual satisfaction from his own observation that he has finally mastered a task to 
be learned, has solved a problem, or has discovered an important principle, 

12, The programer should avoid excessive preoccupation with sequencing or orga- 
nization of information and steps in programed instruction. We will not argue for planned 
disorganization. However, gifted students have unusual ability to organize information 

to derive understandings (Ausubel, 1963), They organize ideas to fit their own cognitive 
structures. They should retain and develop their skill in sequencing and organizing ideas. 
If a programer seeks the ultimate order and thinks the gifted student can learn in no other 
way, he is wrong. Some gifted students who are also creative or original will even produce 
unique associations, sequences, or groups of ideas which amount to discoveries. 

13. Above all, good programing for the gifted ought to ’’grab” them by capitalizing 
upon their heightened sense of humor. Robert Mager (1965) suggested in his NSPI presi- 
dential address last year in Philadelphia that most instruction generates avoidance 
tendencies. The Sullivan programed reading, however, captures kids because it is funny 
and because kids discover that the programs really help them learn. Programs which we 
developed this year have gone over well with bright fourth and fifth graders because of 
hxrnior in the presentation and in the activities. These programs were designed to teach 
some elements of creative thinking on radio. Printed exercise materials were also used. 

A great amount of humor was employed throughout the series of 28 short programs. The 
sophisticated humor in Markle’s Good Frames and Bad (1964) gets through to bright 
graduate students. Gifted children arf higlily responsive to humor. Good programs for 
the gifted could be more effective if they were designed to be funny in ways that are 
appropriate to the sophisticated sense of humor of the gifted. 

Teachers are aware that they need a greater variety of instructional materials for 
the gifted than they need for average and slow learners. In part, the need is for instruc- 
tion at higher achievement levels in mathematics, reading, language, and study skills. 

In part, it xs for supj^lementary and higher level rubject matter. Above all, it is a need 
for instructional material that will be designed to capitalize upon the unique abilities and 
characteristics of the gifted and will help them to learn as much and as well as they can as 
rapidly as possible. The right kind of program for the gifted will be eagerly accepted and 
used by their teachers. 

T\vo of my colleagues at Purdue University have developed substantial and inte- 
grated programs of instruction which are effective in meeting the needs of average and 
gifted learners. Senesh’s (1964) excellent program represents a carefully planned. 
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I'iar’ system, designed especially for instruction in the 
iccessful with both bright and high average learners. The 
liny effective in motivating bright students, in capitalizing 
iirsue learning goals, and in teaching bright students how 
n learning activities. 



My own efforts to develo} instructional material for bright and creative children 
in the elementary school represent minor efforts in comparison with the work of these 
people. I have also done some programing of material in educational psychology for 
undergraduates in a teacher education course. The average iQ of these students is 120. 
Wliile I am by no means satisfied that I have come close to meeting the standards set forth 
in my 13 characteristics of the ri ^ kind of programing for the gifted, the feedback we 
have received from students^ personal evaluations and our research on the instructional 
effects of the programs convince me that the 13 points represent desirable ends toward 
which we should strive in developing programs for the gifted. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS OF HIGH ABILITY: PRELIMINARY REPORT NUMBER THREE 

Joseph L. French 

Our country's freedc - and security are threatened when its youth are not educated 
to their maximum potential. The tremendous waste involved when a boy or girl drops 
out of school prematurely affects all citizens in the form of increases in welfare costs, 
crime and juvenile delinquency, unemployment, and many other burdens to our economy. 
The greatest loss, however, is to the individual who is restricted in development and 
whose contribution of talent to our way of life is thereby reduced. The restriction of 
self-realization that accompinies withdrawal from school before a student* s capability 
for entering an appropriate! iiigh vocational activity is one of the most devastating 
aspects of the nation*s dror'rrr problem. Too often these dropouts are youth v/ho ai’e 
disadvantaged in other ways also. 

Even though school holding power is better today than it ever has lieen, about 
25 to 30 percent of the secondary school population in the US withdraw without graduating. 
Of every 1000 pupils ennlled in fifth grade in 1924-25, 302 graduated from high school. 
The situation has changr^- dramatically in 30 years. Of every 1000 pupils in the fifth 

grade in 1954-55, 642 gr: ated. The secondary schools more than doubled their 

holding power in that 30 ear period. The holding power has rather steadily improved 
at the rate of 2 or 3 percrerr a year. Of course, the holding power varies by state and 
within each state. It wa:: reported in summaries of the lite'^^ature that, of dropouts, about 
11 percent have IQ*s of llC or mere. That some dropouts have IQ*s of that magnitude 
is a surprise to many laymen. Based on the figures just given, each year more than 
80,000 youth who have IQ*s within the top 25 percent of the population, who have the 
scholastic potential for higher education and the occupational potential for a job requiring 
relatively high level intellectual powers leave school before graduation. 

Too long have dropouts been considered a homogeneous group. From recent 
surveys, it has been concluded that 11 percent of current dropouts have IQ*s of 110 or 
above, 50 pei’cent have IQ*s between 90 and 109, 20 percent have IQ*s between 80 and 90, 
and 19 percent have IQ*s below 80. While the median IQ is about 90, many laymen and 
some professionals cr *or all dropouts t^ lave IQ*s below 95, Very little information 
has been collected abou uts of specified intellectual levels. 

A study to answer of the questions raised by a review of literature in the 

winter 1965-66 Vocationa l .,. iance Quarterly is underway in Pennsylvania. The study 

involves youth with recorcii i IQ of 110 and above who have withdrawn from school before 
completing grade 12 during the 1964-65 acadeo'ic year and was designed (a) to determine 
their emplo 3 onent status, (b) ^ determine the’) pattern of interests and personality, 

(c) to suggest occupatic rrJ ‘ for which training programs should be developed, a: . 

(d) to provide data frex -'ixx: . . instrument can be constructed for identifying students 
who will benefit from tie rr i training programs. 




A sample of 125 boys and 80 girls has been drawn and the Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory , The High School Personality Questionnaire and a modification of the 
Student Information Blank are being administered and an interview conducted to search . 
for real reasons for withdrawal from school and attitudes toward work. A group of 
per sisters from the same schools is being selected, tested, and interviewed for com- 
parison purposes. Friends of the dropouts are being interviewed to gain additional 
insight into the interests and personality of the dropouts. 

The total project will not be completed for five months and, therefore, the results 
reported today will not be the same as those in the final report. The first phs'^se of the 
Pennsylvania Statewide Study is complete, and the data which follow are based on the 
returns of all but a few of the schools enrolling students in grades nine through twelve. 

The data in the tables which follow have been summarized at various times near the com- 
pletion of the general survey and the total number of subjects in each set of data will 
vary slightly in this preliminary report. 

Based on a composite figure derived from the literature, Pennsylvanians could 
expect to find 4,000 of their very intellectually able high school students withdrawing 
without graduating from high school. The recent campaign to reduce dropouts seems to 
have been especially effective in Pennsylvania, for a definite decrease in the number of 
dropouts has been noted. Only a few years ago, 27 percent of all students entering the 
ninth grade in Pennsylvania failed to graduate. Now only 20 percent of this group fail to 
graduate. Comparative data are difficult to obtain, but studies of Pennsylvania dropouts 
were conducted for the 1956-57 and the 1962-63 school years. These data are found in 
Table 1, You will note that in the 1956-57 school year, 36,686 students withdrew without 
graduating; but in the 1962-63 school year only 23,723 withdrew even though more students 
were enrolled in the latter period. 



Table 1 

Reasons for Withdrawal without Graduation in percent 

All IQ Levels IQ^s 110 and above 



Category 


1956-57* 


1962-63** 


1964- 


-65*** 


Over 17 


39,2 


61,5 


54,2 


56.4 


General Work Certificate 


38,3 


19,9 


23,5 


10.4 


Domestic Permit 


12,1 


11,6 


1.2 


28.9 


Committed to Institution 


6,8 


3,9 


3.5 


2.5 


Entei'ing Armed Forces 


3.6 


3.0 


12,0 


0.1 


Other 






5,3 


1.7 



*N = 36,686 = 23,723 = 1,699 



Our data are for the 1964-65 year and are based only on dropouts with IQ^s of 
110 and above. Instead of an anticipated 4,000 students, we found only approximately 
1700 students meeting our criteria. Previous investigators classified the reason for 
withdrawal according to the six categories listed in Table 1, Instead of asking the per- 
sonnel in the secondary schools to force their re ,*^on into a given category, we asked 
them to state the reason for withdrawal. We have attempted to classify those reasons 
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and you will find them listed in Table 2, For comparison purposes, we tried to force the 
categories of Table 2 into the categories in Table 1, 

Table 2 

Reasons for Withdrawal before Graduation Provided by School Personnel 

(1965 Survey) 

Male Female 





N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


To Get a Job (employment certificate) 


178 


23.5 


98 


10,4 


Needed at Home (exemption permit) 


9 


1.2 


39 


4.1 


Passed Required Age 


288 


38.1 


124 


13.1 


Military Service 


93 


12.3 


1 


.1 


Had Failing Grades 


24 


3.2 


6 


.6 


Didn’t Like School 


38 


5.0 


19 


2.0 


Was Asked To Leave 


31 


4,1 


4 


.4 


Pregnancy 


0 


0.0 


233 


24,8 


Marriage 


29 


3.8 


379 


40.3 


Illness 


11 


1.5 , 


23 


2.4 


Institutionalization 


15 


2.0 


1 


,1 


Other* 


32 


4.2 


11 


1.2 


Unknown** 


8 

756 


1.1 


5 

943 


.5 



*Speech difficulty, religious beliefs, family fight, etc. 
**’T wish I knew,’* etc. 




You will note that differences seem to exist for the sexes in the IQ category studied. 
Most of the school personnel agree with us that most of the categories used for classifying 
dropouts are misleading. Nevertheless, these are the reasons that have been given. 
Perhaps there are more students entering the armed forces due to the conflict in Viet Nam, 
or perhaps the percentage is larger because more of the students in our study are more 
able to qualify for service, (Parenthetically, let me note at this point that a number of 
the men in service are receiving training that may be helpful to them when they are dis- 
charged, and I wonder if this opportunity for vocational training has been explored 
thoroughly enough . 



You will note in Table 2 that 38 percent of the males withdrew because they passed 
the age of required ascendance. This really does not tell us very much. It is our hope that 
through our intervieving, we will discover some of the real reasons for their withdrawal. 
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At the present time, we have gained the services of approximately 70 school psychologists 
and guidance counselors who by their professional training are adept at interviewing. 

They are in the process of administering a personality test, a vocational interest test, 
and a biographical data blank, all of which should be of considerable help to us. In addi- 
tion to the testing; they are following a flexible interviewing schedule which we hope will 
bring some of these real reasons into focus. 

You will note that, of tlie females, approximately 65 percent withdrew because they 
were either pregnant and/or intending to marry or were already married. This percentage 
looks large and so does the number 612. Qizite frankly, I was surprised to see figures of 
this magnitude. In looking at the total popidation of females in Pennsylvania secondary 
schools, we can observe that only .77 percent of the girls in Pennsylvania with IQ^s of 110 
and above are accounted for in these two entries in Table 2. In comparing these data with 
some data collected by the Department of Public Instruction a year ago for the total student 
body, we find that pregnancy is found half as often among those girls with IQ*s of IIC or 
above as with girls with IQ^s of 109 and below. These figures were computed on a pro- 
portional representation and based on the assumption that 75 percent of the population will 
have IQ^s of 109 and below. When viewed in this context, we need to recognize that although 
pregnancy and/or marriage accounts for two-thirds of the female dropouts with IQ^s of 110 
and above, pregnancy and/or marriage occurs much less frequently among high school 
girls with IQ*s of 110 and above than among girls with IQ^s of 109 and below. 

Our preliminary data suggest, however, that these girls, as well as the men, are 
anxious to secure employment. Although many find employment impossible now and others 
are reluctant to participate in our testing and interviewing, they are very Interested in the 
problems of labor and in improving their potentiality for employment. These girls present 
problems quite different from single or married men in attending and profiting from train- 
ing programs , 

Perhaps it shoiild be pointed out at this time that the 1,700 students located in this 
survey represent only .25 percent of the total school population in Pennsylvania, In con- 
trast to the literature cited above, only 5 percent of the dropouts in Pennsylvania have IQ^s 
of 110 and above. Five percent is the lowest percentage recorded to this date. 

Before leaving Table 2, let me mention that the reason listed on school records is 
not necessarily the reason given by the student. Some were asked to leave, and others 
gave reasons very different from the ones on record. 

In Table 3 you will find in the last two columns the last grade attended by the drop- 
outs of our survey and some comparative data from estimates of last yearns enrollment 
and statewide dropout study conducted during the 1963-64 year without any reference to IQ, 

It is clearly evident that the brighter students stay in school longer. 

It should be noted that in the general population, more males than females withdraw 
from school without graduating. However, in our study considerably more females with- 
drew, This reversal was not so evident in Philadelphia as in the remainder of the state. 

In the rest of the state, nearly twice as many females as males withdrew. 

Enrollment by curriculum is summarized in Table 4, To obtain comparative data 
for all students enrolled in the secondary school, we had to go back to a 1959-60 school 
year census. It may be a surprise to find that approximately 11 percent of the Pennsylvania 
hi^ school students are enrolled in a vocational curriculum and that 47 percent of the high 
ability dropouts, bi t only 28 percent of all dropouts, are from the vocational curriculum, 
Perlipas "hese figiu'es suggest a need to malce adsilrional provision for individual differences 
in these courses. 
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It is a surprise to some to find that 25 percent of oui' secondary students are en- 
rolled in a commercial curriculum and that, among the girls, 51 percent of the dropouts 
were enrolled in that curriculum. 

In some of the literature, you will find that transfer of schools is frequently sug- 
gested as a means of identifying a potential dropout. In our study, we found that only 29 
percent of the males and only 33 percent of the females transferred from one school to 
another . 

Now let us look at Table 5. In Table 5 you will note that approximately 46 percent 
of the males and approximately 48 ' crcent of the females who graduate from Pennsylvania 
secondary sohools enter some kind of postgraduate educational program. It is quite possi- 
ble that in a followup a short time from now, we will find tliat a number of our dropouts 
have entered some kind of post secondary school. In fact, in the limited amount of followup 
we have accomplished so far, we have found several students already enrolled in colleges. 

And now as you look at armed forces, you will see why I was concerned about this 
situation. The school records suggest that less than 12 percent of the males withdrew from 
school to enter military service. It was revealed in our initial survey that approximately 
24 percent were in military service; and now as we attempt to follow up the students for 
additional interviewing, we are finding even more students away from home and in military 
service. This has posed a difficult research problem for us. As yet, we have not found 
a way of testing and interviewing those who have moved from Pennsylvania, 

You wUl note that the next highest category for employment of males is either 
’’factory work or trades. This figure may be somewhat iriflated, since those that listed 
apprentice training were classified in our original tally as in factory work or trades. This 
snr/ey presents several problems. Perhaps the greatest problem in determining employ- 
ment status involves the time of reporting job classification. Eighty-five men are listed 
as ’’remaining at home,” It is too early to report any firm data, but practically all of 
those contacted in the second stage of our project are employed, with the exception of a few 
who are institutionalized or mentally ill. Perhaps that is due to a certain shift in the job 
market to make employment somewhat easier. On the other hand, among those we have 
tested, we find that many have not remained on the job that they accepted upon high school 
termination. We expected them to exert some upward mobility, and we expect them to 
profit from training programs that are established. A survey of job classifications next 
year may give more insights into the employment problems of bright dropouts than has this 
survey. 



We could not wait for all tests to be completed and as a result, we have prepared 
an analysis of the first 50 dropout and 50 persister profiles from the High School Person- 
ality Questionnaire for both boys and girls. The greatest discrepancies betv/een male 
dropouts and persisters were found in dispositional traits labeled E and F on the profile. 
Our male dropouts are significantly more assertive, independent, self-assured, rebellious, 
competitive (P>*.05), cheerful, expressive, frank, happy go lucky, and talkative (r>.01) 
than the persisters. On the ’’intellectual” scale from this personality test, the male drop- 
outs recorded slightly but significantly lower scores than their counterparts with matching 
IQ's, From the overall profile, the male dropout of high ability could be described in the 
following terms. 

He is a happy go lucky fellow \vho is interested in people. Although he tends to be 
easy going, his actions are marked with deliberateness and his speech, with frankness. 

His profile does not suggest disinterest in school and much that school represents, but it 
does indicate that the conforming nature of the school setting might create a stumbling 
block for him. And his overall response pattern would suggest that he falls well within 
normal limits with regard to his mental health (neuroticism, anxiety, etc.). He is, from 
all indications, a fairly sound individual. 
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The female dropouts do not appear to differ in most respects from the female per~ 
sisters. From the test data, we conclude that the female dropouts are less impulsive than 
are the matched per sisters, tending to be more prone to act on practical, logical evidence. 

The female dropouts, as a gi'oup, tend to be emotionally mature, exi^ressing them- 
selves behavior ally in a composed, confident, and basically calm fashion. They are more 
introspective than extroverted, although they are interested in people aroimd them. A 
tendency to be individualistic and self-sufficient is present. They differ from the male 
dropouts in that they are somewhat more emotionally mature (P<r.05), less impulsive (P<. 05), 
less aggxessive (P^. 05), less dependent upon social approval (P<.05), and are far less ex- 
troverted and expressive (P<. 01). You should recall that most of them were married when 
the test was used. 

A problem in preparing a paper such as this and many papers about the gifted in- 
volves trying to generalize about a heterogeneous group. Listen to these leactions to a 
question about how schools could be improved. 

A male who left school because he was needed at home but was soon employed as a 
clothes sorter for a linen service said, "I am in the U.S. Army, I have just completed a 
high school equivalency course, and I am waiting for the results. As far as I am concerned, 

the schools in do not need any changes. It is not a s^chooPs fault, if a pupil learns 

very little. He (the pupil) has to be interested, and want to learn. The schools are doing 
their primary job. They supply books and teachers, and the pupil has to malce the best of 
them. " 

From a male who left because he wanted to get a job and was employed in a green- 
house and drove a truck, we hear, ”I believe one of the main troubles in the school system 
is the lack of good judgement in the hiring of teachers and administrative personnel. Wlien 
they bring a teacher into the system they don’t go deep enough into his personal background. 
Some of the most psychotic human beings I have ever met have been in a school room. 

These teachers not only undermine the education in the classroom, but they harrass and 
psychological upset the children and young adults at an age when they cannot retaleate. 
Periodic checks should be made, not only written, but oral, to see if teachers are fit to be 
in such a position. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to let you know how I feel. ” 

And from a female who left because she did not like school and is now employed as 
a photographic technician, ”I feel the two main problems in todays schools are the over- 
crowded classrooms, and the lack of dedication and disinterested attitude of the teachers. 
Classes today are so large that the students have little chance to get individual attention 
for their special problems. By the time attendance is taken, assignments are given out, 
and things *r;jre organized, there is little time for study of the subject itself. Children who 
find it difficult to study or are slow learners are left behind or forgotten and soon loose 
interest. Consequently, failing the sulDject; whereas, the quick learner is easily l^ored and 
disgusted. If classes were smaller or divided according to learning ability, uie teach, ‘s 
could get to know the students as people with different interests and problems, and in many 
cases, find out why the children find it difficult to learn a certain subject. If the teachers 
would take a little more time and interest, and show the students that someone cares about 
them and how they are getting along, the students would try a lot harder and get better 
grades. Some people just don ^t have the ability, but many more have it and don^t use it. 
What^s the use of trying if no one notices or cares about your efforts? I know I never '\vould 
have left school if my teachers and principal had listened to me and tried to imder stand why 
I found a subject so difficult. If they had helped me instead of lecturing, I would be a grad- 
uate today • I only had four weeks to go.” 

At this point, our vocational interest tests, biographical data forms, and interviev ^ 
have not been summarized and analyzed, and our analysis of the personality test data was 
for one-half of the sample only. However, from the data we have tabulated and from lis- 
tening to many subjects, a number of educational implications are apparent. 
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Current campaigns to keep dropouts in school are working and both dropouts and 
persisters verbalize that dropouts have more difficulty getting and keeping jobs. A major 
difference between our dropouts and persisters is in their perception of parental attitude. 
Our persisters feel that their parents force them to stay in school, but our dropouts feel 
that their p«i.rents v isited them to stay in but did not force them to do so. If it is really 
important for students to complete the secondary school, attention must be directed to 
parental attitude andbeaavior. 

If schools are to better meet the needs of all bright youth, seme changes must be 
made. Some potential dr^^uouLs are being paid $1.50 an hour to stay \n school. If we do 
not change some school activities or possibly the attitude of youth toward school, we may 
have more trouble in schoois than when it v/as easier to drop out. 

The high dropout rate of high ability students enrolled in vocational and commercial 
courses suggests a need for attention to these curricula now. Too often they have been 
neglected by educators concerned with the gifted. Many vocational and technical but non- 
professional jobs are highly important in our society; and bright, efficient workers are 
badly needed. Channeling all youth with IQ’s of 110 and above into traditional college pro- 
grams will be a mistake. We need to become concerned about the bright adolescent with 
nonprofessional aspirations . 

The high incident of pregnancy and early marriage in our sample suggests a need 
for constructive and positive attention toward sex and marriage education. Although it 
seems to be true in some instances, the data do not support the generalization that eazTy 
marriage among ouc females is a hostile reaction toward parents. With an increasing 
proportion of young women entering the labor market, attention will need to be directed to 
preparing young mothers for the maximum utilization of their talent. 

Many of our dropouts want to go back to school, but the social pressure of being in 
classes with younger adolescents keeps many of them from returning. The evening school 
or community college program may hold considerable promise, but so far little attention 
has been directed toward their resources for dropouts of above average ability. 

Obviously, some attitudes are too v/ell fixed to modify in a short period. Even 
communicating with "frank and independent" adolescents presents quite a problem for 
adults. However, many of our dropouts would like to tell of their disillusionment and 
problems. Perhaps some of the bright dropouts could be effectively utilized in a prevention 
program. Other drop^/uts recommend entering the labor force briefly to develop an appre- 
ciation for school. If this approach is attempted, integration of dropouts into an educational 
program will need considerable attention. 

The research reported herein was supported by a grant from the US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education under the auspices of Section 4 (c) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 



THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE QUALITATIVE ASSESSMENT OF 
INTELLIGENCE AND CREATIVITY 

Ruth A. Martinson 

D^uing the past decade, hundreds of articles and books have been written on human 
abilities. These \vritings have accompanied the increased interest in gifted individuals and 
accelerated concern tor the improvement of school programs in general. Some of the 
better publicized studies in creativity have included statements which served to develop 
skepticism about our abilities to identify gifted young people or to assess their capacities 
meaningfully. 
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The predominant opinions during the early 1960^s were those of individuals who 
utilized certain tests of divergent expression or tests of such abilities as fluency, origi- 
nality, or speed of response. The results of these tests were then grouped together and 
were called tests of creativity. The performance of groups of pupils on these tasks was 
compared to the performance of the same groups on intelligence measures, and the 
relationships were found to be low and extremely variable. Some individuals who were 
relatively low on intelligence measures turned out to have extremely high capacity on the 
creativity measures. A generaL :ation then appeared which was of comfort to many 
persons: If one did not do well on intelligence measures, this probably was due to the 
fact that the intelligence measures were limited measures of human abilities and that more 
valuable creative abilities could be identified through the newer tests. 

The generalization was surprising to some persons who, in extensive work with 
large groups of intellectually gifted young people, had observed many of the same traits 
which were labeled traits of creativity. For example, in the California study Educationa l 
Programs for Gifted Pupils, we presented a series of characteristics which bore extremely 
close resemblance to characteristics of the creative published in books some two years 
later. We were concerned about the assumed separation of creativity and intelligence and 
felt that more than the usual expected numbers of creative individuals were to be found in 
a population of identified intellectually gifted persons. 

It is not my purpose to analyze the validity of claims in specific creativity studies, 
since this task has been done effectively by such persons as deMille and Merrifield, Robert 
Thorndike, and others. It is sufficient to point out here that these reviewers have demon- 
strated quite conclusively the iieed for iiiuch mors careful research with qualitatively 
appropriate measures, with more careful design and documentation, and with less generali- 
zation beyond the available data . 

Wallach and Kogan, in a recent book. Modes of Thinking in Young Children , analyze 
a number of studies dealing with the question of whether creativity and intelligence are 
independent and unrelated dimensions of ability. They point out that "creativity" tests 
relate more strongly to a standard intelligence index than they relate to one another, that 
the unifying factor among divergent thinking measures is the variance they have in common 
vith indicators of general intelligence, and that the assvonption of researchers in creativity 
tk”lt creativity is not intelligence is unwarranted at the present. 

The implied dichotomy between ci’eativity and intelligence has been of concern to us 
for some time. The finding that the qualifies were separate and unrelated or that some of 
the lowest ability persons were the most creative did not coincide with our observations of 
the versatile talents and high creative production of nearly 1,000 gifted young persons. 

In order to determine whether creativity is^ independent of measured intelligence, 
this writer and May V, Seagoe, professor of education at UCLA, conducted a study of 100 
elementary school children which may present some promising leads for further and larger 
studies. The premises upon which the study was based differ in some respects from those 
in other studies of creativity. 

The firsi, premise was the decision that the most promising cuxment method for 
identifying creativity was judgment of products, qualitatively judged on specific criteria. 
Much has been written on research dealing with the creative person and creative process. 
Nearly all of the research is at adult level, especially in the realm of the creative person; 
and all is still subject to long term validation with respect to creative productivity. In 
tests of the creative process, the level of tasks and the very existence of a testing situation 
in itself have mitigated against the qualitative measurement of creativity. Through judge- 
ment of products, it was assumed that problems of time limits, narrowness of tasks, 
irrelevance of tasks, invalid measures, differentiation of quality, and other factors could 
be minimized. 
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A second premise was that the pupils judged must come from a common backgTound 
insofar as possible. Accordingly, the research group chosen was one which had in nearly 
all cases attended the same school from nurserj^ onward, had been taught by the same 
teachers, and had come from similar socioeconomic background. 

A third permise was |:hat in order to determine whether intell igonce and judged 
creativity differ, the criterion groups must be separate, rather than :.Mjterininous, over- 
lapping, or similar in intelligence. Thus, the 100 cnildreii in the sample ranged from IQ 
130 upward to 170 and from 83 to 119, with the 120-129 band omitted. The mean IQ's of 
the high and low groups we^e separated by 35 points. All of the children were old enough 
to express themselves adequately in writing as well as verbally. 

Foimth, the Stanford-Binet was used as the intelligence measure. As the best 
available, it does provide more accurate measux'ement than time and ceiling restricted 
group measimes and allows the child to provide qualitatively different demonstrations of 
his capacities. 

Fifth, the productions tc be judged had to be acquired in a way which would enable 
children to respond naturally, without anxiety or time pressure, in the usual school en- 
vironment. 

Sixth, sufficient time had to be available for both scope of sampling in various fields 
and for reasonably natural production. 

Seventh, the judges in various fields had to have two common characteristics: 

(a) ex]Dertness in the field in which they were making judgments and (b) wide experience in 
elementary education. 

Eighth, the tasks had to be broadly representative, creative products, either 
tangible or ideational, that is, either objects or ideas . 

Ninth, the sample tasks had to meet the following criteria: intrinsic appeal and 
interest to the children; at least theoretical possibility of solution, as opposed to pure 
whimsy and fantasy; wide possibilities for response; potential satisfaction to the child; 
appropriateness to the developmental level but without ceiling. 

Tenth, and last, common criteria for judgment had to be established and criteria 
for qualitative judgment had to be worked out with the judges, who made their judgments 
with no knowledge of the children. 

The two dimensions utilized were originality and effectiveness of expression. 
Originality was defined further as novelty, imiqueness in ideas or expression, variety and 
fluency in output on a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. Effectiveness of expression 
in aesthetic products was defined as aesthetic quality; poetic, exquisite quality of commimi- 
cation; impression of feeling of beauty; effective use of elements and/or media. On products 
involving ideas, the term was further defined as appropriateness of solution or logic. 

Ratings were made on a nine point scale of products derived from classroom pro- 
duction during a semester in free painting and clay; poetry; an open titled story, "It 
Couldn't Happen"; two social studies essays on Utopia and on a desert island survival 
problem; sound filmed free and interpretive rhythms; and two as yet imsoived problems 
dealing with communication and travel on the moon. 

The science products were acquired by taped interviews. All others came in normal 
classroom contacts with the usual teachers. No limit was set on actual numbers in the nine 
categories from high to low, although the judges were encouraged to use a continuum, 
because it was felt that quality may not necessarily be evenly distributed from group to 
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group or topic to topic. Each child’s product was judged independently by three experts 
in each subject category. 

Comparisons made on IQ, judged products, and four divergent thinking measures 
showed that only one divergent thinking test (Associations) favored the high IQ group sig- 
nificantly. (This one test, verbal in nature, was also found significantly correlated with 
intelligence by Robert Thorndike.) The Match Problems, Utility, and Consequences tests 
did not differentiate between low and high IQ groups. 

On products, judged qualitatively, highly significant differences were found in favor 
of the gifted in science, creative writing, the essay on Utopia, and rhythms. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in art or on the siirvival problem. 

From this pilot effort we learned several things and strengthened some previous 
convictions: 

1. Direct teaching may restrict diversity among children, as in art. The teaching 
of techniques may increase commonality of production. 

2. Much more training of judges is needed than was possible in this \infinanced 

effort. 

3. Where quality or excellence becomes the common criterion, rather than total 
verbal output or mere difference in expression, the seeming differences between measured 
intelligence and demonstrated ability in creative areas disappear. 

4. Whether a product is uncommon is not siifficient. The judgment must go beyond 
this to quality and value. 

5 . We still think that creative people really are intelligent, and the statement may 
even be true if we reverse it. 

Added studies will add greatly to our understanding of human abilities. Meantime, 
the growing realization that definitive answers are not yet available on creativity is whole- 
some. The realization may provoke fresh explorations, rather than replicative studies. 

I only hope that the uncommonness of both extremely high intellectual ability and true 
creativity may produce an increasing search Vjr the highest demonstrated quality. Then 
the dichotomy will disappear . 

Rather than despairing over our present inability to identify all abilities of our most 
capable young people, it is important to nr ' well what we know and to realize that tlae 
abilities we can identify present the pote:.- for extension into many fields of endeavor. 

The aptitudes for language and mathematic ^ , for example, form the basis for production 
of poetry, of literature, of research, for the study and resolution of social problems, for 
learning one’s role in the history of mankind, for living effectively, for scientific invention, 
and even for artisitic production. Instead of seeing aptitudes as restricted and narrow, we 
need to look at the potential they really represent and free students to use these potentials 
as they learn. 

This may mean that we allow students to learn independently, to center on topics 
rather than detail, to debate and question, and to study ideas and subjects inappropriate to 
the prescribed curriculum but singularly appropriate and important to them. Then we will 
establish the climate advocated by creative adults in studies. Then, too, the dichotomy 
will disappear and — ^who knows? — if we start early enough, maybe even the problem of 
under achievement will disappear. 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



James Twyford Mehorter 



Historically, psychological theorists have conceived of mental processes as a triune 
or troika comprising three major systems: thinking, feeling, and willing — or, more 
properly, cognition, affectivity, and conation. Cognition, it is said, refers to the intel- 
lectual dimension of personality and includes such behaviors as perceiving, remembering, 
discriminating, integrating, generalizing, and evaluating — processes through which the 
individual ostensibly obtains knowledge about something. Affectivity, on the other hand, 
is said to refer to the emotional dimension of personality, the feeling domain, including 
the individuaPs attitudes, values, and social and emotional needs. Conation is said to 
refer to the volitional or motivational dimension of personality (its antithesis or antonym 
being homeostasis), which has been described as "The intrinsic unrest of the organism," 
and which includes such behaviors as impulse, desiring, striving, willing. 

The impact of Gestalt theory and such similar antibehaviorism as the organismic 
and holistic attitudes (the combined thrust of Koffka, Wertheimer, Kohler, Lewin, :.Jeyer, 
Goldstein, and Maslow) have tended to distill this threefold distinction of mind into a single 
entity — a concept of personality as a unified and integrated totality, with cognition, 
affectivity, and conation regarded as coordinates interrelated and interdependent variables 
within a whole system. Moreover, that specific manifestation of personality which we call 
intelligence (which Binet, Ter man, and Thorndike considered as predominantly cognitive 
in essence) has been viewed by Freud, Wechsler, and Allport, for example, as a phenom- 
enon necessarily blended with and colored by such nonintellective factors as feeling and 
desiring. Further, there is some hint in present research efforts in the field of biochem- 
istry, particularly in the work of Abood (I960), that cognition is influenced significantly by 
certain molecular factors, as yet illusive and empirically uncontrolled. It may also be 
noted that the role of chemogenic factors in behavior, especially learning, as first hypoth- 
esized by Kraepelin (1907) in his concept of "metabolic instability, " and recently demon- 
strated by Heath (1957) in the discovery of the protein substance taraxein, together with 
present research activity (Kety, 1958) with LSD and other psychedelic compounds, has yet 
to be determined. Present evidence of chemogenesis is impressive and hold much sig- 
nificance for the study of human intelligence. Certainly the tenability of "intellect expanding" 
drugs is not at all remote, to cite but one possibility. 

Therefore, it should be recognized that intellectual performance is not merely 
influenced by, but contingent i^Don, a multiplicity of noncogrdtive factors comprising a maze 
of affective, conative, psychomotor, psychophysiologic, and biochemical variables in con- 
stant and dynamic interaction. 

With this point in mind, then, it should be noted that much of the attention and 
educative experiences provided for the intellectually gifted does not take into account the 
total personality of the individual, but merely one segment thereof. In virtually all that is 
offered as "enrichment" for the gifted throughout the grades, the emphasis is invariably 
placed upon the cognitive sphere, with little or no attention focused on the affective and 
conative domains. The "whole child" concept, its scientific validity notwithstanding, tends 
to be conspicuously absent in curriculum provisions for the gifted. There has been a 
tendency to place inordinate stress upon the purely intellective qualities of experience, 
since the psychological needs of the gifted tend to be viewed as predominantly cognitive in 
nature because of the prevalent attitude that enrichment can best be accomplished by scho- 
lastic acceleration, by the vertical and horizontal escalation of academics. 

It is precisely in this context that a serious gap is observed in the American school 
program as a whole, namely, the failure of virtually all that is offered through the grades 
to deal directly with what is known with some reliability in the behavioral sciences about 
the nature of human personality and its modes of behavior. It is very easy, and expedient. 
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for example, to equate harder work with enrichment. The only difficulty is that it is a 
fallacious equation. Indeed, it seems to me that more work or a series of academic gym- 
nastics is exactly what gifted youth can very well do without if we are thinking in terms of 
personal challenge. 

Accordingly, I would propose that, in order to actualize and maximize intellectual 
performance and thus foster gratifying and productive experience for the gifted individual, 
a greater psychological emphasis should be built into the matrix of curricula and, in large 
measure, serve as nuclear and evaluative criteria for enrichment programs stemming 
therefrom. In other words, it is suggested that the contour and texture of academics should 
be more behaviorally oriented (with due respect to the sacred teachings of the good Admira^. 
Kickover); learning activities, for example, should have greater personal relevance to the 
learner; and such activities should be intimately meaningful, purposeful, and otherwise 
valuable to him so as tc serve effectively in helping him to resolve his individual, unique 
“developmental tasks," 

But what are these tasks as far as the gifted individual is concerned? More spe- 
cifically, what seem to be the major adjustment difficulties which the positive deviate 
typically encounters in the course of his life (especially in childhood and adolescence as 
compounded by exceptional intelligence) and which tend to inhibit in some degree his 
achievement potential? Actually, rather little has been written about the problems of ad- 
justment confronting intellectually superior youngsters. And it was in view of this paucity 
of knowledge that I sought to (a) research the literature , (b) identify the principal adjustment 
problems, and (c) desi^m a high school course in personal development centering about these 
problems and purporting to help the gifted student resolve them. It was found that at least 
six major categories of problems present relatively unique socioeconomic difficulties for 
the gifted. These are: 

1 . Problems associated with realizing the nature and significance of intellectual 
differences , referring chiefly to (a) a lack of knowledge and understanding of intellectual 
differences, particularly personal derivation from the generality and attendant conceptual 
and behavioral differences, resulting in (b) feelings of being "different," "peculiar," and 
an "outsider." 

2. Problems associated with intellectual frustration in normative school and life 
situations, referring chiefly to (a) finding little ideational satisfaction in a routine, dull, 

and unchallenging school programs; (b) being repulsed by "black and wlxite" thinking, dogma- 
tism, and concrete fixation in parents, peers, and teachers; and (c) enduring the stereotype 
of an "intellectual," "egghead," highbrow," and other nondescript and derogatory labels. 

3. Problems associated with the infrequency of wholesome interpersonal relation- 
ships, referring chiefly to (a) lonely, isolated activity and (b) difficulty in relating to others 
in affectionate friendships and understanding rapport with parents, peer? , and teachers. 

4. Problems assoc i ated v;xth conformity , referring chiefly to (a) a generalized 
repulsion by sociocultural and peer group -parental values and mores as exhibited by (b) a 
sensitive and critical attitude toward irrational and indefensible conceptualizations and 
behaviors in the form of mediocrity, imperfection, collectivism, and the cliche statement 
or platitude. 

5. Problems associated with discovering, preparing for, and locating a satisfying 
vocation , referring chiefly to (a) receiving poor guidance by parents and teachers and (b) 
lack of opportunity to develop reasoned prospects for a life career, 

6. Problems associated with developing a satisfying intellectual philosophy > refer- 
ring predominantly to (a) heightened concern over abstract, philosophical questions, notably 
(b) questions dealing with the origin, destiny, meaning, purpose, and value of life; the 
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meaning of death; the nature and possibility of God; and the conflict or contradiction between 
opposing forces, particularly good and evil, life and death, beauty and ugliness. 

Unfortunately, time prohibits my delineating these problems and describing the 
study with specificity. Suffice it that it was around and upon these categories that a course 
of study entitled "Self and Society," comprising a series of 16 iinits of independent study 
(as patterned after Virgil S. Ward’s (1960) concept of "independent study"), was designed 
and subsequently implemented in the Governor’s School of North Carolina in 19^4, with the 
validity of the developed materials yet to be explored empirically. 

It is submitted, then, that (a) greater attention needs to be accorded to the relevance 
of the "whole child" concept as it pertains specifically to educative provisions for the gifted 
(b) further effort needs to be made to conceive and devise programs of enrichment within 
a psychological context and (c) my modest accoinplishrAent may tend to serve as a relevant 
illustration of the plausibility of the former (the concept) and the feasibility of the latter 
(the endeavor). 
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THE ILLINOIS PLAi: — A STRATEGY FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

William M. Rogge 

The University of Illinois; the Office of the Superintendent of PuJdHc Instruction, 
state of Illinois; and tne United States Office of Education, are playing an active role in the 
building of a model program to nurture educational change. The model has three compo- 
nents: demonstration, inservice training, and the recruiting and training of persons who 
perceive themselves as change agents. 

I 

The rationale for the model views the local school system and, more specifically, 
the classroom teacher as being the focus of many outside pressures to change. These 
pressures include the guidelines that accompany the increasing amounts of federal funds, 
the implicit and exp^licit assumptions of curriculum projects, the sales force of commercial 
book publishers, and state regulations. The sum effect of these outside pressures probably 
results in more resistance to changes than acceptance. Little thought is given to assistance 
to the local school systems so that they feel like full fledged partners in the changes taking 
place. The local educators themselves, of coiu’se, are already demanding consumers of 
innovations in products and services. 

As the pace of c^iange accelerate^aud as the innovations increase in number, it 
becomes a frustrating experience to ass^eciw© worth of each innovation. Each innovation 
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will be accompanied by some kind of pressure for its acceptance. The receiver of the 
pressure, if he lacks the time and means for evaluation, must either give up and move 
with the tide or become an obstacle that will try not to be moved. 

Three methods, somewhat dependent upon each other, have been developed through 
the Illinois Plan of Program Development for Gifted Children that deal with the complex 
process of educational change. First, the program has developed a method to seek out, 
evaluate, and demonstrate innovations that might be of v/orth in program development for 
gifted children. 

The starting point is a demonstration center where innovations are made visible to 
potential users. The innovations to be demonstrated are selected by a reviewing panel 
and must meet certain criteria, such as internal consistency; lack of contradiction with 
major research findings; and a blending with some of the major social expectations of our 
times, especially in problems areas such as disad^/’antaged children, creative talent, and 
imder achievement. 

The next step that has been taken is to supply to local school systems the resources 
and a model tor involvement with change. This has been put imder the general title of 
’’Inservice Training” and consists of supplying to the school district specific procedures 
for studying the events taking place in the classroom, the student populations involved, and 
the informal structure of the school system that can support or hinder educational change . 
This kind of internal assessment demands resources far beyond those typically assigned to 
an inservice training program that lasts for two or three days of the year. The new model 
calls for regular work, certainly no fewer than one or two hours once a week during the 
regular school day; opportunities to see other school systems and innovations in operation; 
and an opportunity for each teacher to see the other performing his tasks. 

The third method is to train a group of people whose self-image is that of a catalyst 
or change agent and not just of a demonstration center director , a director of a program 
for gifted children, a demonstration teacher, or a consultant. Through training, each of 
these change agents has not onlj^ been provided with specific procedures of assessing and 
understanding the nature of educational change but has been asked to take a close look at 
his own role and to constantly restructure it until it comes closer to an ideal of a change 
agent. These training opportunities have included group coimseling procedures, self- 
assessment techniques, feedback from colleagues, and review of the most recent literature 
(especially in sociology) concerning the nature of the institution of education. 

These three approaches— demonstration, inservice training, and the training of 
change agents — have been funded by the state legislature at a sum of $6.75 million during 
the 1963-65 biennium and $7,5 million for the 1965-67 biennium. The fimds have been 
specifically allocated for such purposes as supporting 21 demonstration centers, local 
research and development projects, scholarships and fellowships, training institutes, re- 
imbursement programs that will pay for teachers’ travel, and other arrangements that are 
developmental in nature rather than supporting the status quo. 

The leadership for this program development has come through University of Illinois 
personnel, from many persons located in Illinois and elsewhere who are interested in the 
nature of educational change, and through the commitment of a small but hard working 
state staff. The staff in local school districts has had a general awareness that everybody 
involved was not only a change agent in a smaller sense of the local school system, but in 
a larger sense of creating a new kind of program that might serve as a model to educational 
agencies throughout the country. 

Future activities cannot be projected in detail far in advance, since the concepts of 
demonstration centers, inservice training programs, training leaders, and other ideas are 
rapidly expanding. Certainly, the three major ideas of demonstration, inservice training, 
and change agents will be further refined by more specific efforts. Much work has yet to 
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be done to make the significant elements of the demonstration centers visible to obsei’vers, 
to pinpoint those cues that legitimatize the innovation in the eyes of the observer, to help 
them become aware of what innovations they may have need for or wish to reject, and to 
seek out more rigorous training opportunities. New directions include the possibilities of 
cooperative arrangements by universities with large school systems that view themselves 
as independent of many of the innovations being created and disseminated among suburban 
schools. Thei'e will be more incorporation of additional funds within operations which will 
be accepted by small and somewhat isolated school districts. There will be curriculum 
projects built around supporting the process of educational change, as well as changing 
the content and teaching strategies in the classroom. 

As Paul Goodman suggested Jolin Lindsay as the latter undertook the many prob- 
lems of New York City, we ought to b inventive enough to conceive of major educational 
alternatives to the typical public school, teacher-classroom oriented experience in order 
to produce a viable alternative far different from anything of which we presently conceive. 
We can recognize quickly enough the limitations of our present educational patterns for 
school dropouts, for the disadvantaged, and for many other groups. The alternatives so 
far created are limited. We need diversity in alternatives and commitment by professionals 
to carry out the alternate patterns. Hopefully, the Illinois plan will expand its image of 
itself from one biennium to the next. 



A RESEARCH INSTITUTE'S APPROACH TO GIFTEDNESS 
Ada Schermann 

The research institute whose approach I am about to describe is the Institute of 
Child Study within the University of Toronto. The Institute was founded in 1925 by the late 
Dr. W.E. Blatz, whose interest at the time lay primarily in assessing the foundations of 
mental health. His conviction that the behavior of well children required documentation 
necessitated the starting of a laboratory school. A nursery division was opened at this 
time, and some years later elementary grades were added. It was felt that observations 
should be made in a setting in which the child was free to grow. With this emphasis on 
understanding personal growth patterns, it is not surprising that the Institute's approach 
to giftedness has been one in which giftedness has been seen as one manifestation of indi- 
viduality. 

At the present U ne the Institute serves not only as a research center, but also as 
a teaching department within the loniversity. The intermittent traffic of university students 
through the classrooms provides an atmosphere somewhat different from other schools. 

This demands additional flexibility from the teachers and broadens the experience of the 
children . j 

Examination of what is talking place in a program sjiould not merely be an account 
of ongoing events. This surely would imply a satisfied aiif , hardly appropriate to a research 
center. It is fitting, therefore, to begin on a questioning /note. 

/ 

The first question relates to the meaning of the te^rm gifted. In most instances the 
programs provided for the gifted are a direct result of the definition adopted. At the Institute 
of Child Study, giftedness is seen as excentional skill. It is not possible to define giftedness 
in terms of end products; this would be an endless process, for we are aware of its multi- 
dimensional kjliaracter. Nor are we yet able to list the attributes underlying giftedness. 

To speak in terms of intellectual, creative, social, mechanical, and artistic skUl does not 
tell the whole story. However, to be overawed by the complexity of giftedness is akin to 
being overwhelmed by the variety and richness of human behavior. 

Perhaps psychology provides us with a model for the study of outstanding performance. 
It may well be that the lesson to be learned is that we should be studying the processes un- 
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derlying superior endeavor, in an effort to provide an atmosphere where the skills involved 
in these processes will flourish. An analysis of the cognitive, affective, motivational, and 
environmental variables iinderlying outstanding performance need to be explored and thor- 
oughly understood. As with many other areas of development, the practical problems 
arising with the gifted have precipitated the arrangement of special programs; practice 
has outrun theory and, while some gifted children are being both recognized and catered 
for in schools, the theoretical foundations of many programs are questionable. Our culture 
has in the past emphasized intellectual skill; today it is fashionable to speak in terms of 
creativity. Precisely how many other forms of giftedness exist is unknown to us. 

The problem of identification assumes huge proportions when one is unable to list 
the many forms of giftedness. It is essential, therefore, that in any program the child 
have the opportunity to identify himself at any time. This does not preclude the use of 
special tests, such as tests of intelligence and creativity, but rather avoids the emphasis 
being placed on formal measures and, instead, sees the day to day classroom activity as 
providing the diagnostic setting. If the classroom program is sufficiently open, children 
will have the opportunity of revealing exceptional skill. This avoids the first problem posed 
by identification, namely that of what to look for and measure. The second question has 
to do with when one begins identification. 

Studies of gifted children have focused mainly on those in the late elementary and 
secondary school years . This may mean that in some cases much precious time has been 
lost. The role of the early childhood years in relation to the development of skills is not 
yet fully understood; and as long as one believed in a fixed and predetermined type of in- 
telligence, this view was no catastrophe, for this one type of giftedness woiild still emerge. 
However, if early experience does play a vital role in determining the realization of this 
potential, then early identification may be of considerable importance. It is also conceiv- 
able that in some instances of identification of children who woiild just fail to qualify for 
admission to gifted groups selected on the basis of an intelligence test, early identification 
would actually make the difference between inclusion or exclusion from such classes at a 
later date. Hence the question that educators should be asking is ’’To what extent can this 
innate potential be realized, raised, or possibly destroyed by education?” In other words, 
”What is the value of early screening?” 

A further problem in the area of identification relates to whether or not there are 
critical periods in the ux:;velopment of excellence, for what represents outstanding per- 
formance at the five year level is certainly very different from superior performance at 
ten ; rars and again at fifteen. Even if one does not aim at comparing the end products of 
gifted children at these various age levels, the qualitative differences evident in their 
thinking imply that their excellence must take different forms. The preschooler at the 
preconceptual state is tied to the here and now. Is one form of his giftedness to be seen 
as outstanding performance at this level of thought or as an early entry into the stage of 
concrete operations? This query is also appropriate for the child moving from this latter 
phase into the real of logical t’ 'oght wherein he is able to cope with propositions and ideas. 
Programs need to tal^e account of both of these possibilities. 



Having considered some of the problems involved, I shall now turn to a description 
of the educational arrangements at the Institute. In attempting to provide for the gifted 
child, the Institute of Child Study is not worried by the lack of a neat definition of gifted- 
ness nor embarrassed by unique ox’ unusual forms. An open program is able to meet an 
ever expanding approach to the subject. One might look at wh^.t goes on, as I shall do now, 
and see it simply as a composite of the customary approaches. This would not be the 
whole picture, for its worth is only to be seen if one views this composite approach in re- 
lation to the setting in which it i'l occurring. 



Children enter the nursery school when they are 3 years of age and, in approximately 
70 percent of the cases, remain imtil they are 12 and have completed grade 6. Each class 
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is limited to 20 pupils, and it may well be that this ideal class size provides a considerable 
advantage for the type of program to be described. Five of the children in each grade 
(and this is remarkably constant throughout the school) would qualify for inclusion in a 
gifted class where the basis for selection is an IQ of not less than 130. The remainder of 
the children in each class have IQ's falling between 95 and 130, The mean for the school 
is approximately 123, and here again this is fairly constant for each grade. 

Acceleration in the accepted sense of the term is permitted at the grade 4, 5, and 
6 levels, with the three years being completed in two years. The children who are selected 
for this treatment remain with their agemates, i.e. , the group they have been with since 
nui'sery school. Their accelerated program is carried out mainly in their horn classroom, 
but some of their time in their second year is spent with the nonaccelerated sixth grade 
gi'oup. At the end of the accelerated period, a parent may request that the child stay at 
the school for a further year. In a case such as this, the school then provides an enrich- 
ment year. Total assessment of the child is used as a basis for inclusion in this group, 
for it is believed that development of the child's total personality should proceed apace 
with his talents. 

Inclass grouping is used in some instances. At the present time, the more able 
children from two grades attend the nauseum once a weei;, participating in an enrichment 
project. The Institute's program differs from some othe;: .enrichment programs in that 
next term, the less advanced pupils of these two grades vrfs?’ have their turn at the museum. 
This means that the advanced group will remain together for a second term of special work. 

Some gifted children are given individual assistance outside of their home classroom. 
In these sessions, it is usual for the child to develop a project; these projects usually stem 
from the child's own interests but are too far outside the range of classroom activity to be 
carried to a successful conclusion within the classroom. These are occasions when the 
child needs a more intimate situation to think things through. It is hoped to acquire extra 
staff to carry on snriall seminars and also to provide more of this t3re of help. 

Acceleration, inclass grouping, and individual help are not to be seen throughout 
the school, the practise varying according to the group involved. There is, however, one 
way in which the classrooms exhibit a distinct similarity, i,e. , in the openness of the 
curriculum provided. The children are given tasks in which they have an opportunity to 
choose their own level of functioning. For example, one grade was told to write an ap- 
propriate fifth chapter for the novel they were studying, after having read the first four 
chapters. Book reviews are often presented by the fifth grade class. There is consider- 
able opportunity here for showing excellence of one sort or another. The child presents 
his or her review to the class and invites comments. The books chosen for review certainly 
reflect the maturity of the review ’ In one social studies class, each pupil had to choose 
an instrument and collect facts about it. The instruments chosen ranged from the wheel 
to the use of language as a tool, T!ie openness of the emriculum leads to an emphasis on 
the exi^loration of possibilities, rather than on the storing of facts. This is probably the 
main reason why the gifted child can be well catered for in this orogram. / 

I 

On many occasions the class is required to prouduce something as a group. j 

Recently a class of seven year olds undertook the production of a film strip on the life of j 
the Eskimo. Contributions were poems, factual information, clay models, and paintings. j 
In this type of situation, individual talent becomes highly valued. It also gives the child 
the opportunity to display unusual talent; and once this has emerged, the teacher is in a 
better position to niuture it and to help the children accept one another's individual differ- 
ences. It has been said at the Institute that school is part of livh ig, and life is lived in a 
heterogeneous gi'oup. 

The Institute’s approach may be summed up as one in which norms and single 
measures of giftedness are avoided. It is a place where enrichment is not the privilege 
of a few children, but the right o ’ all children. It is noteworthy that enrichment in this 
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open setting in which the child^s role as a producer is stressed provides an educational 
experience in which many types of gifted children are able to grow alongside their less 
talented peers . 



SELF-DISCOVERY TliROUGH INDEPENDENT STUDY: 

A PROJECT FOR ABLE BUT UNDERACHIEVING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

William Watson Purkey 

Programs for the gifted have focused primarily on the academic and intellectual 
development of the able and achieving student. By contrast, the self-discovery project 
hv^re described focuses its attention primarily on the personal and social development of 
ti;e gifted high school underachiever — the student with high mental ability but whose per- 
formance is significantly below his potential as measured or demonstrated. 

Objectives 

The primary objective of this investigation is the preparation and evaluation of an 
experimental independent study project for gifted high school underachievers built around 
the difficulties which they are recognized to experience in personal and social development. 

It has been known for a long time that the tendency toward under achievement in bright stu- 
dents stems from difficulties in personal and social adjustment, Thv^se include: (a) lack 
of self-confidence, (b) inadequate social relationships, (c) lack of perserverance, (inade- 
quate expression, and (e) an inadequate philosophy of life. These categories serve as foci 
for twelve discrete but inter related study units of the self-discovery (SD) project. 

A secondary objective of the study is to utilize a phenomenological approach in 
order to look at underachievement from the student’s point of view and then to provide him 
with a series of perceptual experiences which will teach him more about himself — to show 
him that he really counts and that he is capable of responsible independence and accomplish- 
ment. 

Preparation of the Project 

Three guidelines were followed in writing the SD project. The first of these was 
that threat should be kept to a minimum. Thus, there are no grades in the SD project, 
no time limits, and all work is held in confidence. Further, students must volunteer to 
undertake the work. The second guideline was that there should be maximum respect for 
the student. In every way the project aims to enhance the student’s views of himself. A 
final guideline was that the student must invest himself in the SD project. This was en- 
couraged by dealing with real and pressing pressing problems and by being deliberately 
entertaining and humorous through cartoons, checklists, photographs, self-inventories ^ 
projective devices, and other interesting materials. 

The completed SD project manual consists of a series of twelve units, each made 
up of (a) an introduction addressed directly to the student, exj^laining the personal sig- 
nificance of the unit, (b) a relevant reading or research assignment, and (c)’'a self-disco' er> 
exercise" (SDE) writing assignment. The SDE’s are perforated along the side, so that they 
can be removed from the manual and submitted to a counselor. The counselor serves as 
a sympathetic reader or foil against which the student reflects his ideas. It is not what 
the counselor writes or says to the lent that is important, but rather what the student 
thinks and writes about hi^nself. Tl: nselor returns the SDE’s to the student at an 

address of the student’s c »osing. 
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With minor modifications, the SD project is suitable for use by university home 
study correspondence departments by teachers, guidance counselors, or other professional 
workers as they work to assist bright underachievers in the area of personal and social 
drvelopment. 

Evaluation of the Project 

The evaluation of the SD project is divided into three phases. Phase I, supported 
by a University of Florida Faculty Research Grant, runs from November, 1965 through 
March, 1966. Phase II, supported by the University of Florida Division of Continuing 
Studies, runs from January, 1966 through June, 1966. Phase III, supported by a grant 
from the US Office of Education, runs from May, 1966 through March, 1967. 

Phase I. The SD project was introduced to a group of 24 teenaged subjects v/ho 
had been identified as able but underachieving in school. Comparisons of the self- 
descriptions of these subjects were made before beginning and after completing the SD 
project. The comparisons were made on the basis of subject *s performance on the ’’Self- 
Ranking Inventory” (SRI), an instrument designed by the researcher in order to obtain 
professed self-evaluations from each subject which would be directly comparable to the 
18 variables of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI). Descriptions of each of the 
IS variables of the CPI, taken a& exactly as possible from the scale descriptions devised 
by the author of the CPI, comprised the substance of the SRI. Also, at the conclusion of 
the SD project, counselors and students were asked to subjectively evaluate the material. 

Results of Phase I. When pre-self-evaluations and post-self-evaluations were 
compared, significant differences (.05 level or greater) were found on 5 of the 18 variables. 
Significant changes occurred in: sociability — a liking for and an interest in social life; 
responsibility — conscientiousness and dependability; communality — fitting in with the 
crowd; good impression* — an interest in creating favorable impressions; and socialization — 
an acceptance of rules and a sense of uprightness. All significant differences were in a 
positive and favorable direction. Teacher, student, and parent evaluations of the SD 
project were uniformly favorable. 

Phase n. A second phase of the evaluation explores the value cf Iho SD project for 
correspondence study at the high school level through university home study departments. 
Fifty high school subjects from 25 Florida high schools are enrolled in the SD project via 
University of Florida Division of Continuing Education. All students were tested before 
beginning the project and will be tested after they finish. 

P hase III . The most ambitious evaluation will begin May 1, 1966. Here, compari- 
soi:is of the adjustive capacities of a selected sample of able but underachieving students 
before and after completing the SD project will be made, along with comparisons with a 
matched control group. Efforts will be made to ascertain differences, if any, in test- 
estimated personality characteristics; outwardly professed personality characterisi s; 
derived measures of self-insight; grade point average; and counselor, teacher, peer, and 
parent evaluations. 



Statistical analysis of preliminary research findings and subjective evaluations by 
educators, parents, and students indicat ; th?t certain tentative conclusions may be in- 
ferred. First, it appears feasible to construct a pi'oject which will supplement and enrich, 
rather than supplant, regular high school offerings. Second, it is possible to reverse the 
usual teacher-student or counselor -student role in the learning process. Third, a project 
of this sort, once introduced, tends lo run itself. Fourth, a school’s sensitivity to the 
student and his needs can determine the amount of its involvement in the SD project. 



Discussion 
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In <5um, the gifted underachiever whose extraordinary potential is not being fulfilled 
represents a tremendous loss to society. The SD project may lead to a way in which this 
loss may be reduced. 



ABSTRACTS 

CREATIVITY IN EARLY LIFE 
Don C. Charles 

Definition and identification of creativity has depended pricipally on two criteria: 
performance on tests (a la Torrance) or evaluation of produced works of mature persons 
(a la Mackinnon). Problems are inherent in both approaches, especially with children: 

Is it creativity that tests of creativity measure? How can the works of a child be evaluated 
when competence is low? 

A study was carried out on 75 children age 3 to 18 who produced paintings in an art 
class. Appropriately coded and presented, 2 works from each child were judged for crea- 
tivity and competence on an 11 point scale by professional art experts. There was a high 
degree of inter judge agreement, creativity and competence were clearly separated, and 
developmental patterns were lecorded. 

While some irregularities were found, creativity ^ as relatively constant, while 
competence showed a steady rise to age 18. The most creative in each age group, compared 
to the least creative, were less conforming in their general and social behavior, showed 
generalized creative behavior, were more stable emotionally at most ages, demonstrated 
greater self-direction and self-pleasing motivation, and were less social. Teaoko..s and 
parents could identify these children as creative . 

Teachers and parents should be on the lookout for these ^different" children. They 
should be guided, not forced, and their lives should not be overly organized. It appears 
that work in the graphic arts at least can start very early, even though little competence 
exists. 



The research reported above will be published as; ^^Creativity in Art Students, " 
by Norma Trowbridge and Don C. Charles, Journal of Genetic Psychology . 



EFFECTS OF SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING ON GIFTED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Marvin J. Gold 

The present study concerned an attempt to investigate the effects of self -directed 
learning on gifted elementary school children who worked without teacher imposed direction 
in a resource room. 

The s«J3jects were drawn from a population of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
in attendance at an elementary school serving an upper middle class community. The 96 
children considered to be moderately superior and above on various intellectual measures 
became a pool from which experimental nnd control subjects were drawn randomly. Due 
to attrition, the original 48 experimental children were reduced in number to 39. The 
control gi'oups remained intact. The mean total IQ on the short form of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity was 126.6 for the total experimental group. It was 125.4 for the 
total control group. 
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A pretest (September) and two posttest (February and June) administrations of 
several groups devices were originally planned to measure all subjects, growth in academic 
achievement, study skills, divergent thinlcing, and personal and social adjustment. Since 
this study was terminated prior to the final testing, only the first series of posttests were 
administered. 

Other information was gathered through daily logs maintained by the resource room 
personnel, who also helped the ex]3erimental suiDjects establish and maintain patterns of 
behavior necessary for the most efficient and cooperative use of the resource r(-om. These 
resoimcc people were instructed to refrain from initiat’ g activities or imposing directions 
upon the subjects. 

Each suiigToup of exiierimentals spent two periods per day in the resource room 
which housed a wide variety of books and materials. While here, members of the exiieri- 
mental gToup had opportunity to explore areas of interest to them in reading, social 
studies, and science in the manner and to the depth they chose. 

A series of tests were rmi to determine if there were significant statistical dif- 
ferences between the changes made by the experimental and control groups in the several 
areas under investigation. 

Hyiiothesis I states: The self -directed subjects will have a level of achievement 
greater than that of the control group in the areas of reading, social studies, and science. 
Since there was no clear cut trend favoring the experimentals based on significant statisti- 
cal differences between j^roups, this hyiiothesis was rejected. This indicates that in those 
academic areas under im estigation, there was generally no difference in gro\vth in achieve- 
ment between those subjects taught by teachers and those who directed their own activities. 

Hyiiothesis II states: The self-directed subjects will have an achievement level 
greater than that of the controls in certain peripheral areas, such as language arts and 
work-study skills . This hypothesis was rejected, again indicating no clear cut advantage 
for either group except in Arithmetic Reasoning on the California Achievement Test. This 
gain favored the experimental groups. The investigator speculated that the freedom in- 
herent within the resource room situation might have enabled the experimentals to develop 
nonarithmetic, problem solving skills which had transference to the regular classroom 
situation. 

Hypothesis III states: The self-directed subjects will have significantly greater 
growth in the area of divergent thinking, as evidenced by increased flexibility, fluency, and 
originality. Since the experimental groups’ gains were not significantly svoerior to the 
control groups’, this hypothesis was rejected. 

Hypothesis IV states: The self-directed subjects will have a level of growth in 
personal and social adjustment equal to or greatex thai that of the control group. This 
hyiDOthesis was accepted with certain reservations, since it appeared that the resoiuce 
room in and of itself did not lead to poor adjustment on the part of the experimental. 

Where the children perceived adult support (or at least neutrality) towards the progi\am, 
the menu adjustment scores showed a positive change. Fourth grade exi^erimentals’ 
growth supported this point. Where the children perceived adult sanctions raised against 
the resoiuce room and its activities, adjustment scores fell. This was evident for the 
sixth grade experimentals. 

In conclusion, there were very few significant statistical differences between ex- 
perimental and control L"*'oups in academic achievement in the resource room activities 
(reading, social studies, and scrence). There was also little difference between gains 
made by the exiDeriinentals and the controls in the other academic areas, study skills, and 
divergent thinldng ability. Personal and social adjustment seemed to be most affected by 
adult opinion of the program. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION 



THE APPLICATION OF LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION MODELS 
IN PROGRAMS FOR THE TRAINABLE RETARDED 



3ar)>ara Bateman 



Language and communication models appear to have at least three roles in programs 
for trainable retardates: (a) in the diagnosis of specific language problems of an individual 
youngster; (b) in the development of instructional emphases, materials, and techniques; 
and (c) in generating further research on the nature of language problems in the trainables. 

Two theoretical models which have produced both assessment instruments and 
research are those of Osgood (1957) and Skinner (1957! . Sievers' (1955) Differential Lang- 
uage Facility Test and Kirk and McCarthy's (1961) Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(FT PA) were derived from Osgood^ s model, in which language is described by the three 
dimensions of channel (auditory vocal and visual motor), process (decoding, association, 
encoding), and level (representational, automatic sequential). The ITPA measures auditory 
decoding (understanding speech), visual decoding (understanding pictures) , auditory vocal 
association (completing opposite analogies), visual motor association (relating objects or 
pictures to each other), vocal encoding (vocally describing simple objects), motor encoding 
(demonstrating how to use certain objects), auditory vocal automatic (spoken grammar), 
auditory vocal sequential (digit repetition), and visual motor sequential (memory for order 
of visual symbols). 

The use of a diagnostic test such as the ITPA in planning individual language re- 
mediation is familiar to clinicians who conceive of the diagnostic process as gathering 
those data pertinent to remedial treatment. The pattern of a given child*s psycholinguistic 
strengths and weaknesses can be profiled and exercises designed wliich use the assets to 
improve the deficiencies. 

Spradlin (1963a) suggests that the rationale for the ITPA assumes that the subtests 
measure language processes within the person and that the subject's responses in the test 
are only affects of these processes. The rationale is thus said to involve both dualism and 
circularity. He also suggests that certain constructs used, such as the ’’representational 
level” (meaningful or semantic language) and "association process" (making relationships 
among stimuli seen or heard) cannot be reduced to operations. 

In contrast, the Parsons Language Sample (Spradlin, 1963b) is based on a descriptive 
model which assumes only that observable language responses are being sampled in various 
situations. In the Parsons Language Sample (PLS), language behavior is Qlassifioc' accord- 
ing to whether it is vocal or gestural and according to the tyi3e of stimulus conditions evoking 
or controlling it. The three types of Ip age and behavior are mand (demanding or asking), 
tact (naming), and verbal behavior under the control of verbal stimuli (echoic, intraver- 
bal, and comprehension) , There are seven subtests: 

1, Tact, in which the subject names objects and pictures. 

Echoic , in which the subject repeats digits and sentences. 

3, Echoic gesture , in which the subject mimics motor acts. 

4, Comprehension, in which the examiner directs (vocally, gesturally, or vocally 
and gesturally) the subject to do certain motor acts. 

5, Intraverbal , in which the subject must complete verbal statements such as 

"Snow is ", complete opposite analogies, tell how two things are alike, 

and explain why we have such things as beds . 

6, Intraverbal gesture , in w -oh the subject is asked such questions as "Can a dog 
fly?" , "What is a ceiling?", and "What do you do with a crayon?'’ and in which 
he is scored on the basis of the gestures with wliich he responds. 
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7. Mand, in which a stimulus object is presented to the subject and he must 
request it either vocally or gesturally. 

An interesting observation about these two tests — the ITPA and the PLS — is, 
that in spite of their apparently quite different "parent models," they assess highly similar 
behaviors, in highly similar ways. 

The following equivalences are apparent: 



PLS SUBTEST 



Tact 



Echoic 

Echoic gesture 



Comprehension 



Intraverbal 



ITPA SUBTEST 



Vis’l^^l decoding and vocal 
encoding 

Auditory vocal sequential 

Motor encoding {at automatic 
sequential level and visual motor 
sequential) 

Visual or auditory decoding and 
sequencing and motor encoding 

Auditory decoding, auditory vocal 
association, and vocal encoding 



Intraverbal gesture 



Auditory decoding and motor 
encoding 



Mand 



Visual decoding and vocal or motor 
encoding 



Only the ITPA functions of visual motor association and auditory vocal automatic 
are not measured by the PLS. 

A second role of such language and communication models in programs for train- 
able children is that of developing instructional techniques on the basis of deficiencies 
found to be characteristic of the group. 

On the well founded observation that low grade deficiency is not unitary in its 
pattern of functional deficits, O’Connor and Hermelin (1963) have refrained from inter- 
preting their results according to any single theory. But they do point out their work is 
in substantial accord with that of Luria (1961) and Zean n and House (1963). 

O’ 'Connor and Hermelin’s studies point to the possibility that the basic deficits of 
the severely retarded be in acc\Uisition and coding, rather than in retention or transfer. 
Acquisition seems to be impaiied, at least to some extent, by difficulty in focusing atten- 
tion on the relevant stimulus features. There appears to be a lack of appropriate or 
necessary sets or expectancies. The relevant set may be a long time in developing. In 
terms of some of the individual learning curves presented by Zeaman and House, it is 
relatively a long time after the initial presentation before learning begins in the retarded. 

The coding deficit can be described as difficulty in making associations between 
words and signs or between words and percepts. The impairment in making semantic 
associations bobveen words is not as great. In Luria’ s frame of reference, there is a 
lack of association between the verbal system and the one governing me tor behavior. This 
difficulty interferes with information processing which requires translation across sensory 
modalities or between words and actions. 
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These two major deficits in acquisition and coding are interrelated in that acquisi- 
tion can be facilitated by labelling and coding, but these do not appear spontaneously in the 
retarded. The speech limitations so often present impinge on the naming function; and the 
problem is further complicated by what O* Connor and Hermelin call verbal disinclination, 
in which the retarded do not use even those labels which are available to them unless so 
doing is specifically made part of the task. One further observation which has importance 
for plamiing remedial programs is the generally low level of responsiveness of retardates, 
which necessitates more and stronger stimulation. 

Before a discussion of the remedial or language training implications of these 
studies, it might be well to examine the ITPA findings concerning retardates^ deficiencies 
in the light of 0*Connor and Hermelin*s Retarded children, mild through severe, 

as a group show greatest psycholinguistic deficiencies in auditory vocal sequential (digit 
repetition) , visual motor sequential (immediate visual recall of a series of vistial symbols) , 
and in auditory vocal automatic (grammatical form usage). Bateman and Wetherell, 1965; 
Jeanne McCarthy, 1965.) The simplest way to talk about this pattern of deficits is to 
describe it as an immediate memory deficiency coupled vnih a defect in incidental verbal 
learning (basic grammatical patterns), but O^Connor and Hermelin^s work suggests a 
further possibility. If, as their work indicates, retardates have difficulty in developing 
a set or expectancy for a given task and uave further related trouble in finding or learning 
to attend to the relevant aspects of the task, then it is possible that the material to be 
remer 'jered (digits or visual stimiili) has not ’’gotten into the system,” i.e. , has not been 
learned to the poiiit where recall is possible. This interpretation is clearly supported by 
Vergason^s (1964) study of retardates^ retention as a function of amount of original learinng. 

The necessity for many more repetitions or longer exposure to the task before 
learning occurs ^’'ould suggest that the deficiency in auditory vocal automatic is one which 
should eventually disappear. If, in fact, the retardate will learn grammatical patterns, 
but "only after many more months or years of exposure to them than are required for nor- 
mals, it would then follow that adult retardates should not show the same relative deficiency 
in this area, as do children. In support of this, Gunzburg (1964) found that adult retardates^ 
performance exceeded ITPA norms only in auditory decoding and in auditory vocal automatic. 
Other interpretations of the psycholinguistic performance of retardates as measured by the 
ITPA are certainly possible, but the evidence does appear to clearly support the formula- 
tions of O’Connor and Hermelin. No studies of the comparative performances of normals 
and retardates on the PLS are known to this writer. 

Six implications for teaching language to retardates which can be drawn from these 
formulations (based on O’Connor and Hermelin) include the following: 

1, Retardates’ low level of responsiveness requires a high intensity level in task 
presentation, 

2, The difficulty in attending to the relevant aspects of the task suggests the need 
for direct teaching of major dimensions. The soon to be published book by 
Bereiter and Engelmann, Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool 
(Prentice-Hall, 1966) offers the teacher of any children who have linguistic 
deficiencies a very explicit program for direct teaching of linguistic essentials. 
This writer recommends it very highly. 

3, The coding deficiency suggests the need for systematic teaching of verbalization 
to accompany the execution of motor ASks or responses. 

4, Tasks must be carefully planned to evoke wh'^t verbalization of concepts is 
present. The retardates* disinclination to use even those words or labels which 
are available to him from past learnings must be overcome. 
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5. Much work points up the need for frequent presentation and systematic over- 
learning. if retention and transfer are to maximized in the retarded. 

6. The longer time and greater number of presentations required for task learning 
can be reduced Gamewhat by increasing the variability between stimuli, includ- 
ing verbal codiL>. us part of the task, and giving simple and continued p-»'actice 
on similar tasks. 

The third role of language models in programs for trainable retardates is tliat of 
generating further research. Some theories or models not previously mentioned have 
already produced research in language training of retardates. Among these is Ri[^odsky 
and Steer's (1961) study of Mowrer's (1952) autism theory of speech development. In his 
excellent review of the linguistic problems of the retarded, James McCarti*y (1964) points 
out that objective evaluation of language training programs for the trainable retardate has 
not yet been highly optimistic, but tliat the new assessment techniques being developed 
from linguistic theories offer encouragement to researchers. He notes that much of the 
linguistic research in retardation during the past decade has sprung from the theories of 
Osgood, Skinner, and Mowrer and mentions certain areas still in urgent need of research: 
the relationship of sensory processes to each other in language learning and usage; the 
use of expressive language other than vocal by the retarded; the process of translating ideas 
into output; the role of the CNS in linguistic problems of the retarded, particularly the 
brain impaired retarded; methods for improving linguistic abilities, especially of the train- 
able retarded; and the affective aspects of linguistic behavior. 

Some of our present research efforts in this area are frustrated by the fact that the 
assessment of the process of langrnge depends on the responses or output of the language 
learner. The Skinnerian model and the PLS represent one line of attack on this problem, 
Osgood's model and the IT PA represent a different attack. This rather fundamental dif- 
ference is related, of course, to differences in S-R theory without and with mediational 
hypotheses. 

The problem can be illustrated by imagining the linguistic researcher confronted 
with a trainable retardate who fails to name a given object. The PLS approach would 
simply describe the deficiency that way — failure to label. The ITPA approach would .:isk 
further questions based on constructs such as ’’association process.” Introspectively, it 
appears possible that the child has the label in his storage system but is unable to retrieve 
it. If s‘-«ch a retrieval deficit exists, the implications for teaching appear to be radically 
different than they would be for the child whose storage system is so leaky tliat the label 
is not there to be retrieved. This problem of the magnitude of the discrepancy between 
recall r .d recognition in language learning by retardates i; just one of many problems that 
beckons to researchers in this area. And the mode of attack on such a problem is related 
to the theoretical view one espouses. 

The work of O'Connor and Hermelin, upon which this di: < ussion has relied heavily, 
touches on the majority of these areas suggested b ^ ^ thy. And yet their work does 
not derive from and is not exclusively related to .^ular model or theory. This 

fact points up the desirability, in educational and i.. . nological research, of being able 

to move freely from hypothesis testing to theor3'^ building and from theory building to hy- 
pothesis testing, Son,»^ effort was made in this paper to integrate two such differently 
obtained sets of data. from the ITPA and one from the studies of O'Connor and Hermelin. 
Much work remains to he dov.e in refining models of trainable retardates* language acqui- 
sition and usage in such a wi.y as to make them point simultaneously and clearly to teaching 
proce dures and to materials. As we construct new models, refine old ones, ana test all 
of them, let us never Ic-je sight of :’t that t .e trainable retardates' language is not 
facilitated directly by modeIr> theories, but by someone who implements them in the 
teaching-learning situation. 
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ONGOING HESBAIICH PEOBLEMS 
Haymond S, Cottrell, Jr, 

I have been associiated with Dr, Herbert Goldstein on two reBearoh projeots directly 
concerned with curriculum and methodology for eduoable mentally retarded children. The 
first of these was a researoh associate during the final stages of the Dlinols study, more 
properly know as The Efflgagy_of Special Class Training on the Development of Mentally 
Refairded Children , by Goldstein, Moss, and Jordan (1965), I am presently serving on a 
part time basis as resaarch director for Dr, Goldateln*s current study, entitled ”A Dam- 
onstration-na search Projaot in Ctirrieuliiin and Methods of Instruction for Elementary 
Level Mentally Retarded Children/’ My eKperiencas on these two studies and some 
theoretical considerations form the bases for my discussion with you of ongoing researeh 
problems. 

Matthew B, Miles (1965), reporting on an experiment in volume one of The Journal 
of Applied Behavioral Science, calls specific attention to six areas of difficulty in eonduct" 
ing research on any form of treatnient^ The first area Is the criterion problem or selection 
of an appropriate dependent variable* R the treatment involves a process, the product can 
often be iised to evaluate the process* The criterion problem becomes a major om, es^ 
pecially when tiie product of the process is some kind of a change in perscus. Second, 
goals are usually stated vaguely ^ but even if precisely stated and/or operationally defined, 
the treatment programs based on these goals are usually hard to descrioe accurately enough 
for later replication* Third, the experimental sample may in some way be self-select ad 
or selected in some fashion other than random* Fourth, aver given randoin seleetlon, ; 

s’jbjects may be sensitized by whatever pretreatinent n:iea suras may be required* ; 

Fifth, meaningful control or eomparison groups may be difficult to obtain* Self- 
selection in thJs case often works in a direction opposite to the effect of self-selection of 
eKparimental subjects* Finally, the number of subjects may be particularly small. This 
latter problem area is thoroughly discussed by Jacob Cohen (1965) in his chapter In the 
Handbook of clinical Psychology * Among other things, Cohen calls attention to the need j 

for large N*s In order to have adequate statistical power* It is common to find reference 
to the probability of rejecting a true mUl lOTothesis or the alpha error level In the reports I 

of research. It is much less common to find any discussion of the probability of failing to ; 

reject a false nTill hjTothesis or beta error level or, to its complement power, one minus 
beta* ; 

I woiild like to make some observations about the six areas identified by Miles and ) 

Cohen, based primarily on the experiences of those involved in the previously mentioned ; 

research projects* Since titles of research projects are ^t like titles of novels, the 
general goLls are usually rather easily discerned. This was true for the niinols study and ! 

is likewise true for tiie study currently underway, which 1 shall hereafter refer to as the 5 



New Jerjiey study. I do this for the sake of consistency and because the teachers and chil- ^ 

dren who are the si&jects of tiiis studb^ ar^i all in northern New Jersey, even though Yeshiva ] 

University is in the heart of Manhattan. | 

The treatment aspects of both studies are very important, but for different reasons* I 

Therefore, the need for accurate description of the treatment pro^ams differs, for oniy ^ i 

the current New Jersey study is even potentially likely to be replicated. The current study I 

employs curriculum materials, consultant services, and teaching methodolo^ as experl^ 



mantel variables. Because of the mture of these three variables, the curriculum materials 
will be much easier to describe than will either of the other two. Probably no study is 
ever truly replicated outside of the laboratory, In part because of the complexly of the 
variables. Nevertheless, it is a challenge to attempt to deicribe all aspects of the treat- 
ment prop'am in such a way that others may profit from your es^eriencei. 
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The treatment in the fllinois study began with the identification of a sample of 
educabli mentally retarded ehlldren as they entered first ^ade. Half of those so identi- 
fied remained in their first grade classes, and the other half were taken out and placed 
in newly established special classes. The process of these ehlteen was followed and 
evaluated periodically throughout a four year period. 

By contrast, the New Jersey study focuses on the use of the inductive teaching 
method in refularly established special classes for educable mentally retarded cbildren. 
The first problem involved that of selection of teachers who were to receive training in 
the use of the Inductive teaching method. There is certainly some element of self-selection 
in om sample. Further, some teacheri may have been urged to participate by administra- 
tive personnel anxious to cooperate in a reseai’ch project. Undoubtedly, there were other 
reasOTis for volunteering as well , 

There are a multitude of other problem areas. One involved obtaining a eumparison 
group of teachers who did not receive the training or any of the other treatment aspects of 
this particular study. Another is adequately deserlbing what is meant by the "inductive" 
teaching method. The experimental period of the New Jersey study is a relatively short 
two years, short for a stu^ of this nature. During that time, it appears necessary to 
observe both experimental and control or comparison group teachers to try to identify the 
teaching metiiods which are actually being employed in the classroom. It seems logical 
to expeet the possibility that some of the teachers who receive training in the use of the 
inductive teaching method may not make effective use of this method for a variety of 
reasons. It is also eonoeivable that some of the comparison group teachers may be using 
methods similar to those being a^ocated for use by the eKperimental teachers. 

We are attempting to observe the teaching methods and eurrlculum materials being 
employed in both kinds of classrooms through a combination of two methods. The first 
Involves having an observer go into the classroom for approKlmately one-telf day per 
month to observe and record those variables we feel may reflect the teachers- use or lack 
of use of the curriculum materials and methodology, hi addition, we have persons who 
are tape recording approximately one twsn^ minute teaching session par month In various 
subject matter areas in each classroom. Those of you who are classroom teachers can 
empathize quite readily, 1 feel sure, with the teachers who are cooperating In this study. 
Teachers sometimes are reluctant to have observers come into their classrooms and 
seem naturally even more hesitant about having persons comli^ in to tape record leseons. 
Of comrse, we have tried to explain that we shall use the information gathered from both 
the observations and tape recording transcripts only for research purposes, and no feed- 
back of any information will be made to supervisors, building principals, or superinten- 
dents , 

The logistics of carrying out the two kinds of observation and the testing required 
is still another problem, since there are approximately forty classes in nearly as many 
school districts participating in this study, I should also point out that we are trying to 
keep our observers and testers relatively uninformed about the study. This is especially 
true about the distinction between the experimental and comparison classes. This may be 
less important In this study since most of our research staff are not from the field of 
special education and, indeed, many are not even In education. 

Another problem a'rea mentioned by Miles is that of the criterion to be used. In 
the niinois study, there were three criterion areas. The first of these was Intellectual 
development. There is no lack of possible instruments that might be used to assess in- 
tellectual development. The second area was that of academia achievement. Here, too, 
there are many instrmnents potentially available, but the validity of their usage with the 
educable mentelly retarded Is more questionable than is the case with the instruments in 
the area of intellectual development, to general, the reading and arithmetic achievement 
tests appropriate to normal elementery grade youngsters are often appropriate as well 
for educable mentally retarded pupHs, A very important consideration here is to find tn© 
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appi^opriatp level of the elementary school achievement test to use with edueable mentally 
retarded youngsters. It is my opinion that we have erred more often on the side of using 
a teat level that was too high for the potential achievement of the retarded, A few correct 
answers, possibly obtained by chance on a multiple choice teat, are translated into grade 
eqmvalents which give spuriously high achievement levels to the retarded pupil. 

The third area was social and personal adjustment. This is the area where special 
class placement is most often claimed to be superior to regular grade placement. This 
is also the area where the greatest difficulty is encountered in finding suitable instruments 
to measure and evaluate progress. This is as turc for the nonretarded as for the retarded 
and is supported by that fact that the Mental Measurement Yearbook series contains many 
more tests in this area than in either of the bvo preneding ones. Experimental methods, 
rather than any standardiEed techniques, were employed in the niinois study in this area. 
They, too, were less than perfectly satisfactory. 

In the current New Jersey study, the areas of academic achievement and social 
and personal adjustment will be the major criterion areas, although we also plan to look 
at any possible effects on Intelleetual development. The previous observations relative 
to these three areas are pertinent to this study as well. In addition, we face the problem 
of sensitization to the criterion because of pretests necessary to establish the compara- 
bility of the two groups. One method of overcoming this problem, which we are not 
employing in the current study but which Miles used in his study, involves splitting the 
experimental and control groups into equal halves. The pretest is administered to half 
of each group. The other half is not pretested. Posttest measures are administered to 
all of both pmupSi which makes it possible to evaluate the effects, If any, of pretest aensl- 
tization. Of QDurse, one reason we are not using this design is that we did not know about 
It early enough. 

Next I would like to comment on Cohen*s call for adequate consideration of statis- 
tical power. lii general, such considaration would require the use of larger numbers of 
subjects in each group than are being used In many studies. Using a conventional alpha 
level of ,05, Cohen woiJd agree to a higher beta level of ,20 or power of .80, because 
he admits that an alpha error is likely to be more serious than a beta error. He points 
out that with the above error levels, 64 subjects would be necessary for each group in 
order to be able to discern a medium difference (one-half standard deviation) between the 
population means of the two groups. For example, in the case of intelligenee quotients, 
this would be eqiml to a difference of eight IQ points. 

Given these CDnsiderations , the Illinois study would have power of something less 
than .80, This is especially true in regard to the post hoc division of the experimental 
and control groups Into high and low IQ subgroups. The low subgroups were composed of 
19 experimantal and 15 control children. Much larger N-s are being employed in the New 
Jersey study, which should provide adequate power for discerning medium differences 
between the two groups. 

I have tried to describe soma of the areas of difficulty in conducting research re- 
lating to curriculum and/or methodology, I would like to close with some additional 
observations, drawing an analog between research and a chain, Research might be thought 
of as a chain between knowledge and some idea or potential knowledge. Research attempts 
to teke an idea and see if It is consonant with knowledge or tiieory. The reason for depict- 
ing research as a chain between the two is because we all know that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, the idea that leads to the formulation of a hypothesis, treatment, 
meastmement, or a kind of statistical analysis proves to be a weak link, then it cannot 
adequately be determined whether or not the idea is consistent with knowledge or theory. 
Miles and Cohen discuss the above, as well as other links or steps in the research process, 
all of which are potentially weak links. 
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I have discussed six of these links or probleni areas with specific reference to 
two studies. It appears to me that the area of measurementj which first requii^es the 
selection of an adequate eriterion or criteria, is presently the weakest of these links. 

I am currently woi'king on a technique which hopefully will permit us to use presently 
available elementary level achievement tests in a more valid and incidentally more reli* 
able way. For any test using a multiple choice format, the application of this technique 
establishes a minimum score which must be achieved before the test results can be con- 
sidered as a valid measure of the test content. If the minimum was not achieved, a new 
test at a lower level of difficulty would be administered. This minimum is called the LMS, 
or Lowest Meaningful Score. It is not a constant value but varies %vith the number of al-- 
ternative answers available and with the number of test items answered. 

If we give serious consideration to the pleas of people like Cohen who urge research- 
ers to give much more careful attention to the concept of power, which in turn will require 
larger numbers of subjects to be employed, and if the problem of obseiwlng earefully what 
happens over a relatively long experimental period is to be adequately considered, project 
budgets will have to be inci^eased substantially to reflect the largei’ research staffs which 
will be required. 
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HETEROGENSITY — IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Herbert Goldstein i 

Over a half centimy ago, Binet and Simon developed a test of intelligence for the ^ 

purpose of sereaning French children who might be unsuited Intelleetually to the ordinary : 

course of educational events outside of classrooms. Needless to say, the test has served : 

its purpose admirably, both ahroad and in this country. The saving grace for the test of 
intelligenee has been, since that time, a more inclusive concept ofeducabillty. As a J 

res^t, tests of intelligence have acquired a banign aspect in that they are no longer con- i 



sidered as instruments that screen children out of inappropriate educational settings , j 

but rather screen children Into what is intended to be more appropriate educational set- | 

tings . ^ 

i 

There is a very important distinction here , To screen children out of educational 
settings is to delimit children frorii a very important Institution the school ^ within 
the total context of their development. On the other hand, to remove children from an ; 

age ^aded educational setting under the assumption that more or less standard provisions -t 

are Inappropriate and to place such children into another kind of educational setting imply j 



some very important assumptions. First, and of continuing controversy, one must assume 
that the test of Intelligence Is serving its purpose with accuracy and dependability. Most 
of us wai.ld agree that all things being equal, this is a fair if not overriding assumption. 
And If some are not exiJted with the indefinite perfecttiess of the intelligence test, they 
woiJd ap*ee that things are getting better all the time; tests are proliferating in type and 
purpose, testors are getting more prodioient, and results are lncrea.singly acquiring 
meaning and pimpose. , . 







Secondly I there is the assumption that the substitute for the regular class is indeed 
more appropriate as an educational settinf . To put it another way^ by removing the child 
from the standard educational program and placing him into a special program, there is 
the asstunption that he would not profit from the former but he would from the latter. 

We can leave the first assumption (that of the merits of the intelllgenee test) to the 
disciplines concerned dirently or indirectly with the issue with the eonfidence that there 
will always be continuing investigation and ferments. Our immediate concern is with the 
second assumption, that of the real and implied merits of educational provisions for the 
referded — special classes and all that is claimed for them. This issue for the present 
transcends the questions conoeivinf how children get Into special classes or what services 
and support are needed by special classes. When we place a retarded child in a special 
class, we are sa3dng in a straightforward way that we are placing him in an educational 
Getting that is superior in toto to that provided for him in the regular class -= not merely 
as good as, but batter than the regular setting. For if we accept *’as good as" as a ra- 
tionale for establishing special classes, we are saying that the real purpose of the special 
class Is to remove the retarded child from the regular class so that it can get on with its 
mission with a reduction in dragiand diversion ; and that is Just not good enough etliically, 
moi^ally, financially, or Dtherwise, 

B< ^ond this, if we say %ve are putting the retarded into a more appropriate, more 
productiva aduoational setting, we are sa^dng that it is more productive in the total edu= 
cational sense. Thus, we must reject the contention that special classes are worthwhile 
because they contribute in some way to the mental health of the retarded youngster, even 
though he makes little noteworthy progress in other areas of development. If ou_r effect^ 
ivenass is only In one aspect of the total educational pro^am, such as mental health, 
social adjustment, or arts and crafts, then we are operating an offshoot of a mental health 
program, or a social service program, or a recreation prograni --- but not a full educa- 
tional program. 

How can we tell whether or not we are truly fulfilling our Intentions of providing 
for retarded children an educational program commensurate with their needs? We can, 
as we have in the past, state the criteria fot a sound educational program and then pit 
the special class against the regidar class in a series of comparisons of academic, psy- 
chological, and social aecoinpllshments , This has been done a number of times with 
more In the form of knowledge accruing to the methodolo^ of this type of research tb':.n 
to conclusions uncoverad by the research. To put it another way, we haven T been able 
to bring forth data that would establish the superiority of either the special class or the 
regular class conclusively: but we have, in eKamining the procedures in the researeh, 
been able to improve the design to the point that we have, hopefully, improved it right 
out of eKistenee as a sound researeh pursuit. 

Even In the case of the fllinois study of the efficacy of special classes in the de- 
velopment of young educabla mentally retarded children, where the special class retardates 
seem to have p.ined more in some areas than their eounterparts in regular grades, the 
results are overshadowed by the limitations inherent in the design. And one of the most 
inescapable conclusions of ttia researchers Is that this type of research is so shot through 
with unaccountable variables and inadequate instrumentation as to render the study seri- 
ously limited in generaliiabillty and meanin^ulnesB, This study, with all that It profited 
from tte procedimes of preceding studies, could not answer the question with the degree 
of eoncluslveneas required by so Important a problem. Beyond the results of the researeh, 
this study marks out clearly the fact that there is less homogeneity in comparable educa- 
tional settings than there is heterogeneity. And while we may equate for MA, CA, numbers 
of children, and other related fa its by the numbers, the qualltetive relationships between 
subjects in complex social and psychological settings escape us at about twice the speed 
of light and are neither slowed nor UliTOinated by all of the operational definitions we can 
generate. 
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j£ tho objective approach to ascertaining the appropriateness of the special class 
as an eduaational setting is unproductive, does this leave the question open? Thera is 
always the subjective approach. While this may not be stylish and seientifiCi it may have 
sufficient logic built into it to attract some dignity to the co^nclusions* After all, we have 
behind us some 60 years of eKperience and observation. Arid who would deny that these 
are entirely without inerit? Let us at least attempt to deduce a tentative conclusion. 

First, diera are the rules of the p.ine. If we are to talk about the relative pro- 
ductiveness of special as opposed to regular classes, we must strive for a modal concept 
of what constitutes a regular or special class. Once we agree that we are not referring 
to a certain special or regular clasa, we can lay out some gross factors for comparison, 
het us, for the sake of economy of time and effort, settle on three out of many, namely, 
competence of the teacher, nature of the total classroom program, and characteristics 
of children. We can compare both pi^ograins on these factors and derive a tentative 
conclusion. 

First is the competence of teachers. Teachers in the regular grades undergo a 
minimum of foim years of preparation with something like a semester of student teaching 
thrown in. They generally have a semester of reading methods and arithmetic and social 
studies methods, along with courses in child growth and development; educational pay- 
choiogy; measiirement; and work in related areas of science, health, music and the like. 
Their student teaching is generally well supervised and often with concurring seminars . 
They learn how to use the materials and guides designed for the regular grades. 

In contrast, the large majority of teachers of the retarded come out of the regular 
grades. Thus, they have had all of the foregoing eKposura, but it was 2, 3, 10, or 20 
years ago. Some go directly into a special class from the regular grades and enroll for ' 
special class preparation while on the jobs. One or two evenings a week and/or during 
the summer geseion, they gradually put together enough credits to merit state certifica- 
tion. They generally get a survey course in the education of exceptional children and a 
course In measurement of excaptional children. They may also get something in the 
nature and needs of the retarded. Somewhere along the line, tiiey one semestar of 
ouiTiculmn and methodsi and they often get credit for praetiee teaching because, by this 
time, they have been with their special class for a year or two, H they student teach 
during the summer, It is usually two, three, or foim teachers at a time per room for 
four or six weeks # U clock hours, it doesnT add up to much. Which teacher is better 
equipped for the job ? 

Please note that I did not say that all teachers of the retarded are prepared in 
this way — Just the majority, in all Justice to the teacher, is her preparation her doing? 
Obviously not, E the college or university structures a 12 to 15 eredit program on a 
cateh as cateh can basis, that is wlmt the teacher is limited to, no matter how good or 
bad her intentions. It is important that this be kept in mind. 

Next is the classroom program. The regular class teacher 1ms a full day*s pro- 
gram everyday, with eheeks and balances usually present. She has teachers' guides for 
almost every subject and a curriculum that unites all of the grades. She can compare 
notes with the teachers in grades preceding and following hers, and she has a Ml time 
principal equivalent to provide leadership and guidance. She also has a standardizing 
history, based on her experiences in her teaching grade. 

The special class teacher is usually either shopping for or helping to build a cur- 
riculum, despite the fact that there Is no basis for her expertness to do either. She has 
no school accepted, teaching texts in series or othe ’\vise. She is generally out of touch 
with other special class teachers and she sees a supervlior itmiannually or annually, 
if at all. Which has the substantive elements of an educational program ready and active 7 



Finally come the children. We need not go into much detail about this factor. 

I believe that we can agree that the epecial class teacher has the children who are most 
heterogeneous on Just those factors that are important to teaching and learning, li one 
needs evidence, there are some 400 studies and artiolee on the mehtally retarded reported 
in the last three issues of the Keview of Edueational Research , Read the summaries of 
the studies of intellectual development, achievement, social adjustment, and the like, 
and you will see how and why any 12 to 15 retardates in any given class represent such 
a svide variety of developmental phenomena that a concentrated, effective Job of teaching 
is almost an impossibility. 

What does this heterogeneity mean, and what does it indicate? For one. It 
means that we have for many years attributed to intelligence tests a property which they 
have never had. These tests are sound bases for classifying children, if we can agree 
on the clusters as being meanln^ul. But they are not, nor have they ever been, bases 
for decision making in instruction or remediation. Some tests tell us that a child is 
educible. But they do not indicate what should be taught in reading, for example, or the 
style required by the child, Other tests tell us that the child may be brain injured, min- 
imally or otheiwise; but this is a medical classification, and it tells us nothing about 
having characteristics. Teachers have been struggling for years with classificatory data 
presented as though they were diagnostic data, and we have expected the teaehers to act 
as though the data were diagnostic. Furthermore, we have based oiir teacher prepara- 
tion on the same basis, struggling all the time to present MA and IQ as related to spe- 
eiflcs in learning and acting as though though they have clear cut bearing on precisely 
what teachers do in the classrooms. 

What meaning does this degree of heteroganeity in ehlldren*s learning Qharacter- 
istics have for research in curriculuni? Obviously, it has a great deal. Until we begin 
to apply diagnostic instruments effeetively, we will not be able to describe retarded 
children in those terms that impinge directly on learning; we will continue with manifold 
charaeterlstlcs in each classroom. Onee research in learning charaeteristlcs begins to 
bear results and we can at least begin to classify Ghildren in aacordanee with shared 
learning abilities and/or disabilities, we can begin to identify specifics in subject matter 
and teauhing systems that are relevant to the characteristics of the children. The present 
random nature of elassroom programs must inevitably gi ve way to programs with focus 
and spegilielty in s\d)stanee and system. In time, and with uareful researchi the centrali- 
ty of the focus should shrink in dimensions to sound applications. Finally, teacher 
preparation programs will lose their speeulatlve construction and th^ir whimsy. We 
will be able to prepare highly specialized teachers, as well as generalists. We will know 
more surely what the psychological foundations of teaching ought to be, as well as what 
constitutes the elements of specialization that make a special class teacher so special. 

Whether you are aware of it or not, heterogeneity in the special classroom, in the 
curriculum, and in the teacher preparation program has been the huge stumbling block 
impeding the education of the retarded. The sharp taps of meaningful research will make 
possible the ascendency of homogeneity in learning characteristics in the elassroom and, 
more probably, an appropriate edueational program for the retarded. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR THE INITIATION OF WORK PROGRAMS 
IN LOCAL SCHOOL DBTRICTS 

Oliver L, Hudson 

Montgomery County, which Is the metropolitan area of greater Dayton, Ohio, 
consists of ten local school districts, one of which is Northridge Local District, In local 
districts in Ohio and in the United States are located more than half of the classroom units 
for children with a mental handicap. Likewise, since most programs for these youth be- 
gan at the intermediate level, a larger number of students are now ready for on the job 




experienae. Unlike the highly technical organiEatlonal structure of the large city systems 
(Lansing, Michigan; Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; New York; and Fresno, California), much 
of the responsibility for the initiation of new programs places added responsibility on Iceal 
superintendents and principals of small school districts. Since added personnel are not 
usually added in line positions , special class teachers who are fully trained are often con- 
sulted and asked to offer assistance in developing an organizational plan. When such eon- 
sideratlona are to be given, the special educator is often asked to ser\ e as the liaison 
between the school and the place of employraent. 

PhliQsgphy of the Program 

Mentally handicapped youth should have opportunity for many expeinenees with 
nonhandleapped peers if he is later to make adjustment to a predominantly normal society . 
Boclety should have contact with these youth of lesser ability if they are to aceept and 
better understand handicapped individuals as adults* Because of this eKlsting philosophy 
and the advances being made in the educational programs for exceptional children, employ- 
ei^s are becoming more favorable in their attitudes toward the integrated placement of 
handicapped personneL 



Educational Planning 

The educational program for these yoimgstars is designed to meet his psychological, 
social, and emotional needs: 



1, To provide experiences that contribute to a healthy personality. 

2, To provide experiences that help the ehild develop an acceptable attitude toward 
self, family, school, community, and country. 

3, To provide axperitnces that will develop the skill si^Jects (language arts and 
arithmetic, coupled with social living skills). 

4, To prepare the child to recognize his limitations and abilities and to train him 
raalistioally for life in the community, employment, and in the activities of 
the ^oup. 

A planned occupational program for mentally handicapped children includes twelve 
years of school experiences, ft provides for the kind of practical training that will keep 
children in school and prepare them for their role as contributing members of society. 
Emphasis is placed on communication skills, personality traitc, and prevocational skills. 

In the junior high program, sehool experiences are extended to Include the survey of job 
Interests and the requirements for such positions. Students eoneentrate on filling out 
application blanks; learning about Job opportunities available through the newspaper; and 
learning about wages and deductions, taxes, insurance. Social Security, and the importonee 
of good grooming and appropriate dress. At the ninth and tenth grade level (ages 15 and 
16 respectively) I students carry a full schedule of olassroom Instruction and are enoour- 
aged to participate in on the job training within the eonfines of the school in such services 
as eafeterla helpers, school porters, and routine clerical workers in the office and library, 
(Montgomery County Curriculum Guide used for sequential development,) 



Problems, Needs, and golutiom 

Problems become more and more and more complicated for the mentally handi- 
capped child when he reaches the age when he must leave the protective discipline of the 
school and make the transition from the academic phase of the prop'am to entrance into 
a job in accordance with the demands of the world. These problems continue to persist 
when stimulated. Inschool work experience has been granted. It seems logical to assume 
that opportunity for work training outside the school should develop attitudes, habits, and 
understandings needed to get and to hold jobs and provide the young adult with an imder- 
standing of the work a day world, so that he may be better able to adjust to life after he 
leaves school. Such an adjustment will make for a better community, with a much more 
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self-reliant individual contributing to the economy of the locality in which he Uvea. This 
type of program should serve as an incentive for youth to stay in school and alleviate the 
possibility of the general problem of dropouts and the general problem of unemployment 
among the eighteen year old gTOUps in our society. Opportunity for a work experience, 
training program on the job and under school supervision seems a logical solution to 
meeting the needs of prospective and productive full time employees. 

Postschoul Piwisions ^ 

A postschool progTam should include (a) a school -work experience progTam, (b) a 
job placement program, (c) a further training progi^am, and (d) a followup program. The 
purpose of the postsehool program is to help the slow learner transfer the skills learned 
in school to community situations and to provide supplementary training and counseling. 
Allied agencies such as the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation offer schools supplementary 
counseling and guidance services, and the Ohio State Employment Seiwice offers assistance 
In placement, The total program is the responsibility of the school utilizing such supple- 
mentary services. 

The Report of the President's Panel recommends that if the potentials of the re- 
tarded ire to be realized, every retarded youth must have appropriate vocational rehabili- 
tation and releted seiwices before, during, and after the termination of his formal education 
These services must include provision for (a) timlning courses in appropriate vocational 
areas, (b) joint school-work eK|i8rlence programs operated cooperatively by the school 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies, (e) clearly defined and adequately supervised pro^ 
grama for on the job training of retarded workers , and (d) coordination of vocational 
counseling throughout the entire school program. Failure of the public school, rehabilita- 
tion services, and placement agencies to work together toward their common objective is 
the major barrier toward improved vocational rehabilitation services for the retarded. 

Advantages of a Work Program 

A school work -experience program lends opportunity for the worker student to have 
first hand experiences in: 

1, Developing confidence in his ability to successfully perform various jobs for the 
purpose of earning his own living. 

2. Dealing comfortably and courteously with the employer and other employees 
(getting along with his fallowmen). 

а, Appreoiating the value of promptness and dependibility as essential to holding 
a job, 

4, Developing ease and efficiency in dealing with customers and strangers. 

5, Developing meaningfid vocabulary, skills, and accuracy required for various 
Jobs. 

б. Assuming responsibility for trtlng directions and following direetions to see a 
job completed without supervision, 

7. Augmenting his financial resources and encouraging him to stay in school. 

8. Developing an appreciation of the value of money earned, 

9. Developing a concept of ways to spend money wisely, 

10. Undei'standing the relationship between education and work success, 

11, Exploring various fields for possible vocational Interest, 

12. Broadening the concepts of the work world and its conditions, 

13, Developing a feeling of the value of work In establishing a home, maintaining 
a family, and pursuing leisure activities, 

14. Developing wholesome attitudes as a citizen of the community, 

15, Developing a sense of security and Independence as a contributing member to 
the formation of a better community. 



The advantagos of a work prograiti to the aahool Inalude: 
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1, Providing the sohool an opportiinity to relate school to work. (Too expenBlvo 
to set up in the school,) 

2^ Increasing the sehooPs ability to hold students in school for a longer period 
of time, 

3, Providing the basis for a realistic class program for slow learners. 

The advantages to the community include: 

1, Providing the community with young people who are better and more realistic 
eally trained, 

2, Reducing employers^ costs due to frequent Job changes , since well prepared 
workers tend to lessen job changes. 

3, biereasing coorerntion between school and community. 

Organization of an Educational Work S;njerienca Progr am 

An educational work experience program for slow learning children in Ohio 
(EIviR^s in all other states) in a local district should be a part of the total curriculum 
offered these students and should comply with the legislative requirements of the state 
department , 

In the senioi" high school, or grades nine through twelve, the insohool program 
pattern should conform as closely as possible to that of other students. The adademie 
areas (English, social studies, science, health, and mathematics) will need to be sehad= 
uled to meet the state standards. This includes three units of English; hvo units of 
social studies, one of which must be Ameriaan history; one unit of mathematics; one unit 
of science; one unit of health and physical education; and the opportunity to earn eight ad- 
ditional imits in electives. The electives may be taken all or in part in a work eKperience 
program, since a complete slow learner program Includes on the Job training imder super- 
vision and on school time. The plan may be full time employment or the cooperative plan. 
Under the full time plan, high school entrance is timed so that the student will reach the 
age of eighteen by the time he is a senior, so as to allow him time to mature and to meet 
the requirements of Jobs offered by inxerstate commarea regulations. His senior year is 
spent entirely on the job, working a full, eight hour day and returning to evening school 
one or more nights per week for study related to Job training. This plan may include 
keeping the student in school longer than four years. Under this plan, out of school em- 
ployment for an eleventh ^ader is for one-half day with the other half day allowed for 
school. 



Under the cooperative plan, matched pairs of students cover a full time job. Under 
this plan one pupil works Ml time for a specified period, while his ’’doiAle" goes to school; 
at the end of the co-op period, the two eKchange places, hi some school districts the co-op 
period is as short as two or ffiree weeks. With all of the adjustments to be made In both 
school and work situations, it would appear that for slow learners the co-op period should 
last not fewer than six to nine weeks if maxiinum benefits are to be secured fronj the ex- 
perience , 



Recommendations for Graduation 



These recommendations include: 



1. Satisfactory completion of the special class prO|Tam of children of ninth grade 
age (14-15), 

2. A Ml schedule of high school classroom instruction during the tenth grade 
(age 15-16), 
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3. Half days in school , half days supervised work ex|5erience during eleventh 
grade (age 16=17), 

4, Full time school supervised work experience during twelfth grade (age 17=18), 
This would entail satisfactory completion of educational work experienee pro= 
gram and satisfactory achievement in subjects taken in school ^ as well as 
recommendation by teacher counselor based on cooperativeness; emotional 
stability; courtesy; respect for the rights and pimperty of others; and ability 
to follow directions j care for and properly use tools, complete a taskp accept 
criticism j recognize safety measures * and apply knowledge and skills learned 
in special class programs. 



Job Areas Where Slow Learners May Be Placed 

The general consensas i^efleots the effects of automation on employment of indi= 
viduals at the unskilled and semi=skilled levels in abolishing many jobs normally held by 
slow learners. Upon a recent survey of the commmilty, it is found that supply has not 
met with demand in the service areas but that the community service is one area which 
is still developing and growing, 

1, Food service: waitress and waiter, dishwasher, counter girls, bus boy or 
girl, and food preparation, 

2, Janitorial helpers: warehoufje and storage helpers, 

3, General helpers in a garage: Cleaning and polishing cars, lubricating and 
ehanging oil, fixing Hats, general cleaning around garage, and helping with 
and doing minor repairs. 

4, Helping with office work: file clerk, sorting and counting paper, and mess= 
engers . 

5, Nurses^ aides: feeding, bathing, and cleaning, 

6, Grocery store work: handling and placing stock, carrying out, and check 
out girls (liinlted number), 

7, Hospitals: dietary, attendants (maternity and surgery), X=ray transportation, 
supply, sterilization room, etc, 

8, Machine shops. 



Duties of Teaoher, Dlagnostlolan, G uide, and Cooranator 



The expansion of work experienee programs plaees new demands on special teacher 
educators by the developing concept of habilltation m which special education is seen as 
a closely Integrated segment of a complete educational vocational continuum. The con= 
tinuum be^ns with an educational diagnosis and continues through the life of the mentally 
handicapped. This plaees new demands on teachers, upon whose shoulders rests largely 
the success or faihire of the program. Problems solved before they appear is in accord* 
ance with the old tfeory, ”An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, In many 
local or small school districts, the school may give a special class teacher released time 
to assume the responsibility of a diagnostician, a guide, and a coordinator. As the pro* 
^am p'ows, it is advisable to employ a full time coordinator, as duties adequately 
perfornied demand much time and ability. 

Vocational and Personal 

Coordinator Piagnostlclan Outdance 



1, Morm the eommimi^ 



Acqmre knowledge of need 
for such a program and the 
advantagei of such program 
to the student, to the employ* 
er, and to the community, 

\ 



Understanding and accept* 
ance of the progi'am is 
brought about through per* 
sonal contact with employ* 
ers in institutions, indus* 
tries, and business concerns 
who are known to have jobs 
in unskilled, semiskilled 
and service areas. 
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2* Make decisions on in^ 
structional phases of the 
school program* 



Acquire knowledge of the limi= Make suggestions for 

tations and abilities of the student incoi'p orating the na* 

worker . ture of the work world 

in planning through 
the development and 
coordination of curric= 
vdum materials j in- 
struction, and methods 
to the educational 
diagnoses. 



3, Job surveys. 



Acquire knowledge of nature of 
the Job, academic requirements 
needed, hours of work, remun^ 
eratlon, advantages and disad^ 
vantages of Job. 



Advise with reference 
to matching character- 
istic of student worker 
with the demands of 
the Job, 



4, Job placement 



5* Visit employers peri- 
odically. 



Acquii^e knowledge of areas 
where Jobs maybe secured. 



Evaluate the working condi^ 
tlons and the adjustment of 
the students. 



Counsel parents on 
goals of the program, 
and secure permission 
to enter the child into 
parent-school ""Student 
work agreement. 
Counsel students before 
Job interviews and per- 
iodically while on the 
Job, Make suggestions 
and followup on savings 
and spending money 
wisely* 

Make suggestions for 
the coordination of in- 
school disciplines with 
other disciplines in the 
postschool phases of 
habllitation. 



CongluiioM 

to Initiating a work experience program in n local school district. It Is recommended 

that: 

1, A soimd legislative prograni be developed* 

2* Careful selection of a teacher to be considered, 

3. There be complete Involvement of the schoolt the community, and its facilities 
and agencies, 

MENTAL RE TABDATION PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Floyd E* McDowell 

The National histitute of Mentel Health supports activities related to mental retar- 
dation in all its major program areas. Specifically, the NIMH is responsible for program 
efforts in the mental health aspects of mental retardation, with responsibility for planning, 
stimulating, administering, and coordinating a program of research, training, technical 
assistance, and demonstrations. Through these diverse avenues and within die context 
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of a comprehensive and integrated approach j special attention is given to (a) the effects 
of the cultural deprivation of childreni (b) die aspects of mental Illness which grow nut 
of the life experiences of the retarded, and (c) the area of learning, with primary empha- 
sis on learning in psychologically disordered states, secondary emphasis on learning in 
riormative states, and careful attention to the special learning problems of the retarded. 

The Institute's mental retardation program includes basic researeh gi%ants, intra- 
mural research, mental health project grants, hospital improvement demonstration 
projeets, training and manpower utilization support, consultation services, publications, ; 

research utilization conferences, teehnical assistance projects, eollaboration with other 
governmental agencies, and cooperation with professional and private organizations. ’ 

The NIMH core resaareh grant program in mental retardation focuses on three 
major areas : the biological, psychological, and soclDCultural factors in mental retar da 
tion. In the etiology of mental retardation, the primary focus of the research grant program 
is on psychological, social, and cultural factors. Included are a variety of studies focusing 
on variables such as culture deprivation, early emotional trauma, social isolation, and 
inadequate Infant care and handling. Experimentation with various treatment modalities 
continues to be a major emphasis in the NIMH research program on mental retardation. 

These studies range in scope from very broad interdiseiplinary efforts to establish a con= 
trolled therapeutic environment through studies directed toward the training of institutional j 

attendants who, In ton, would apply operant conditioning procedures to improve the self= 
care ability of retarded children. I 

i 

Research on the etiolo^ and treatment of mental retardation is based on a broad t 

effort to understand such important variables as the characteristics of language develop- j 

ment of the retarded, the retarded ehild^s co^itiva abilities, and his learning capacities. 

For example , NMH supports a growing program of basic and applied studies to identify 
the undarlying parameters of slow learning in the mentally retarded. Results have shown 
that the secret of iuccessful training of moderately retarded children lies in the engineering i 

of their attention through Increasing the attention value of the relevant cues. Mental age I 

scores have also been found to be good predictors of spaed in learning. Other studies have | 

highlighted the role of faitoe experience in shaping the motivation of retardates in their 
response to learning tasks and have shown that tasks can be set up to minimize the Im- 
portance of this motivational complex. 

Support under the mental health project grant program is directed primarily at the 
application of new approaches to the care, management, and training of the retarded, in 
home as well as in institutional and eommimity setting. Activity supported in this area 
includes programed reading Instruction for the ratarded child, programed learning for the 



retarded blind, development of self-help skills, and use of day centers as a locus for j 

teaching vocational skUls to adult retardates. Some projects are evaluating a varied of | 

training and reeraational programs designed to enhance the retardate *s prospect of a i 

meanin^ul community role. | 



Several other projects illustrate the range of activities supported. These include 
studying adaptive behavior as part of the criteria for diagnosing mental retardation, de- 
veloping methods of overcoming the intellectual and emotional handicaps Imposed on young 
children teough early deprivation, providing a programed curriculum which can be used 
with the mentally retarded in community and residential facility settings, making a compre- 
hensive study of the legal aspects of mantel retardation, and providing an occupational day 
center with a sheltered workshop facility and program for adult retardates who are pre- 
sumably unemployable. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1964, the mental health project grant program was expanded 
to Include the hospital Improvemeht project grant program. This hospital Improvement 
pro^am provides additional tends for demonstrations of Improved methods of care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of the mentelly ill and mentally reterded. Every state residential 
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facility for the mentally retarded can receive support under this program for a period of 
up to 10 years. Each residential facility may develop a series of one or more individual 
projects lasting from 3 to 5 years and can receive up to a maximum of $100*000 each 
year. These projects are not research projects * bksic support progi'ams, nor training 
per se* but are specifically focused on use of current knowledge to demonstrate improved 
programs of care and sei^viees in state residential facilities for the mentally retarded. 
Overall objectives of the hospital improvement projects for the mentally retarded include 
(a) improving the quality of resident care, (b) strengthening services to residents , 

(c) encouraging transition to open residential facilities, and (d) developing relationships 
with community programs concerned with mental retardation. Projects are planned to 
help the residential facility move toward a future role as a part of a coniprehenslvo state 
and community program, for the mentally retarded, 

A major emphasis of the hospital improvement demonstration is on Improving 
treatment, training, and habtlitation programs for the long term, severely and profoimdly 
retarded resident, including ths multiply handicapped. The aeeumulation of nearly total 
nursing for the retarded constitutes a serious drain on the limited staff of state residential 
facilities, results in the development of health problems of epidemic proportions, and 
seriously limits staff expectancies of these residents and subsequent training efforts. 
Projects are enabling improved medical troatmint, iise of new training and developmental 
methods based on learning thaory and principles, and new uses of existing staff at all 
levels. Although the program is new. It is already clear that many of the severely and 
profoundly retarded residents are responding. Some are able to participate in more ad- 
vanced developmentol proframs of the residential facility, and others are returning to 
the family and community. There is evidence that this response Is changing staff attitudes, 
and dalnstitutionalliing staff expectancies and program. It is also clear that for many of 
these residential facilitlas, a project stimulates improved residential facility-community 
p: ogram coordination and more effective use of resources, including those of the commun- 
ity and nearby college and university personnel, 

Beveral of the programs of the NIMH are directiy concerned with the training of 
personnel who will either provide service or conduct research in the area of mcntel retar- 
dation. In addition, almost all programs In psychiatry, psychology, social work, and 
psychiatric nursing provide experience relevant to mental retardation as an integral part 
of the training of personnel in thase disciplines. In recent years, support for training In 
mental retardation has been broadened to include programs in the biological and social 
sciences, as well as pilot projects in a number of related areas. Significant expansion 
of training support related to retardation occurred in fiscal year 1964 with a new program 
of inservice training designed to upgrade the training of house parents and attendants in 
residential facilities for the mentally retarded. 

Consultation services and surveys are a part of the NIMH mental retardation pro- 
gram. Consultation is a continuous service rendered by NIMH staff of the central and 
regional offices and is sometimes provided by nongovernment consultants engaged by the 
NIMH. Upon request, the NIMH conducts simveys in this field. 

Technical asoistanee projects and research utilisation conferences are utilised by 
the NIMH mental retardation program. Technical asilstance projects are state or regional 
workshops or seminars which are used as a method of providing professional assistence 
and considtation to state mental healtii programs. Research utilisation conferences are 
small national meetings which bring together researchers, experts, practitioners, and 
administrators to discuss and explore areas requiring special attention. 

Statistical activities related to mental retardation include information on Inpatient 
mental reter^tion facilities, rotor dates served by outpatient psychiatric clinics, day- 
night units which serve retardates, and a psychiatric case register project in Maryland, 
Plans are underway to collect annual, nationwide information about (a) inpatient facilities 
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for the mentally retarded, (b) psychiatric clinics eifcher serving or restricted to the 
mentally retarded* and (c) mental health clinics for the retardates which have regularly 
scheduled* psychiatric consultation. 

The NIMH believes the Community Health Centers Program, initiated in 1963, will 
have a definite role In pi^oviding services related to the mental health needs of the mentally 
retarded. The centers will also serve as a i^eferral source to provide needed services 
that are not available in the centers. 

Since 1964 a mental retardation information program has been operated as part 
of the National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information, Because knowledge about 
mental reterdatlon comes from many scientific dlaelplines and professions, this service 
will improve both research and practice and thus have a decided effect on the prevention 
and treatment of mental retardation. To maintain this service, the National Clearinghouse 
for Mental Health Information, under contract with the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, collects current literature on mental retardation, writes informative abstracts* 
indexes the literature in depth, compiles annotated bibliographies cm special topics, and 
prepares critical reviews. 

During 1964 and 1965, a total of 2,900 current articles, bookr. and monographs 
were collected, absti^actcd, and indexed. To provide a more extensive coverage of infor^ 
mation for retrieval purposes, an additional 3,500 indexed abstracts of documents 
published from 1957 through 1963 were recently added to this system. Special armotated 
bibliographies have been prepared on: "Programed Instruction with the Retarded, 
"Literature for Parents," "Application of the Stanford=Binet and Wechaler Intelligence 
Scales with the Mentally Retarded," "Nimalng and Mental Retardation, " "Family Cara and 
Adoption of Retarded Children* ’’ "Psychotherapy with the Mentally Retarded, " ’’Recreation 
for the Retarded, ’’ "CounseUng Parents of the Mentally Retarded," "Sheltered Workshops 
for the Mentally Retarded," and "Films on Mental Retardation,’’ 

Review articles and critiques have been prepared by experts in mental reterdation 
on: "Mental Relardatlon: Definition, Claasification, and Prevalence," "Reaearch on 
Linguistic Problems of the Mentally Retarded," "Attendant Personnel: Their Selection, 
Training, and Role", "Reaearch on Personality Disorders and Characteristlca of the 
Mentolly Retarded," "Effects of Severely Mentally Retarded Children on Family Relation- 
ships," "Factor Analyaia and Structure of hitellect Applied to Mental Retardation," 
"Ceunsaling Parents of the Mentelly Retarded," and "Genetic Aspects of Mental Retarda- 
tion." The abstracts, annotated bibliographies, and ravlewe appear in the qimrterly Journal 
Man^l Retardation Abstracts , which is distributed gratis to approximately 8,000 Individuals 
engaged In research and practice in mental retardation and is also for sale by the superin- 
tendent of documents. 

The fact that this information activity is part of the National Clearinghouse for 
Mental Health Information means that Information obtained and analyzed 3 mm many other 
fields (such as delinquency, psychopharmacology, occupational mental health, child and 
community mentel health) can be brought to bear on problems of mental retardation. 

Future goals include expansion of this service, particularly an increase In the coverage 
of the world’s literature and research projeets, improvement of the system for processing 
and disseminating available information, and provision of additional analytic and evaluative 
reviews of the state of knowledge in the area of mental retardation. 

The NIMH mental reterdation program Includes International activities. The 
Institute participates on a Department of Health, Education, and Welfare committee for 
Inter-American Workshops on Ment'al Retar^tion, This program is a signficant alliance 
for progress with om* northern and iiouthern neighbors. The NIMH sent a repreientative 
to Geneva in September of 1965 at the request of the World Health Organization. This 
person represented the United States at a meeting on mental retarctetion attended by rep- 
resentatives from England, Denmark, Australia, and Russia, This committee reviewed 
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the world wide status of mental retardation and made recommendations eoncerning the 
role of the World Health Or^dnlzation in this field. Tentative plans were made for a 
broader WHO sponsored conference on mental retardationj whieh will probably be held 
in Geneva in 1967, 

The NIMH Cominittee on Mertal RcLa! '^'‘tion is planning a series of seven research 
oriented j international conferences on mental retardation * and the NIMH Is responsible 
for two of these conferences. Plamilng is now under way, and the first conference on 
legal aspects of mental retardation will probably be conducted in the early summer of 
1967, The second NIMH conference is concerned with sociocultural aspects of mental 
retardation and will be held in the spring of 1968, 



HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE 
CURRICULUM FOR THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Norman J, Niesen 

Today there is wide spread pitoliD and professional acceptance of the belief that 
most of the mentally retarded can be helped to become self -"sufficient and contributing 
members of society. If they recaive adequate education and other necessary services. 

A recent publication (Baumgartner, 1965) described the present climate surroimding the 
condition of mental retardation as a revolution in understanding, research, education, 
recreation, employment, and maternal and child care. The impact of this revolution is 
being fait heavily by special education personnel evarywhere. Expansion and extension 
of special aducation programs in the form of presahool, high school, work-study and 
postschool classes are progressing at a highly accalerated rata, often without the benefit 
of a suffieient supply of trained people to teach these classes. In addition, new knowledge 
and thinking re^rding learnlngj environment, and culture are making their effects felt 
In programs for the retarded. 

The net result of this present state of affairs is the development of a seeming 
awareness on the part of most special educators that the time has coma to examine what 
is being taught to the mentally ratardad in special education programs. Consequently, 
there is an emergence of widespread interest in developing affective special class cur- 
ricula for the mentally retardedi It is to this subject that this paper Is directid, The 
development of effective curric^a for the retarded is Influenced to a large degree by 
attention to three categories of con^alderatlons. These arei 

I, Considerations related to some basic principles which may serve as a fomida- 
tion for curriculum development, 

2* Considerations of some factors which influence the structiufe of curriculum 
content. 

3, Considerations of some organizational teehniques which influence the operation 
of a curriculum project. 

All of the considerations in these three eategories have been used by the Division 
of Special Education of the Cincinnati PiAlio Behools to guide a ten year curriculum de- 
velopment project. The division, through this project, has reeenUy developed a curriculum 
guide which has received wide acceptenee and recognition. It Is believed that the consid- 
erations to be discussed had some importonee and validity in the development of this usable 
curriculum guide. 

Some Basic fipinciples of Curriculum Development 

A curricidum developmerit project should have its foundation built on certain guiding 
principles. These guiding principles arei 



1. Teachers. supervlBora, and admlnietratgrsjiiuBt be involved in its deyelfp- 
nient . In short ^ developing an effective curi^iculum takes the efforts of many people i 

not just a few. Gone are the days when the development of a curriculum guide or a eoimse 
of study was the sole responsibility of the specialisti supervisor, or administrative staff, 
Ctu^riculum developed by the specialist with little teacher involvement usually is not fully 
understood, accepted, or implemanted by teachers in their classrooms. Most specialista 
are to© far removed from children, classroom practices, and school problems to do much 
more than bring an armchair approach to solvinf the problems which confront teacher and 
child in a learning situation. Better solutions to educational problems and a generally 
higher grade product are developed when interested teachers are actively involved in de- 
termining the content and nature of the curriculum which they are exiDected to implement , 
The first conBideration, then, is to involve as many interested people as possible in the 
curriaulum project, especially those who have first hand experience with cliUdren, 

2, Curriculum development tekes time, effort, interest, rejearch, dedigatiom 
and hard work. Many corriculum pi^ojects fail because people who dii'ect or participate 
in them do not realize the degree of time and personal Investment necessary for the de- 
velopment of a first rate product, Pei"haps early in the thinking of any curriculuin project , 
the idea should emerge that curriculum development is a continuous ongoing process which 
Ideally has only a beginning and never an end, 

3, Partigipants must have an understanding of what is meant by ourricrt^, 
development. Unless the participants In the project have a clear understanding of 
what is implied by the term curriciduin, a limited product is likely to result. 

First, an understanding must emerge :hat the concept of curriculum means the sum total 
of those experiences which pupils have mder the guidance, supervision, and direction of 
the school. The second mider standing of curriculum which must emerge is that curricu- 
lum davelopmant as a process is nothing more or less than determining the what, when, 
and how of teaching, modified by clear analysis of the why of these processes. The cur- 
riculum development prc^ ^ may be viewed as an equatloni CD - What+When+How , 

^ Why 

If more projects would atfiare to this basic concept there would be fewer disjointed, 
poorly organized, and incomplete curriculimi guides published, 

4. A owriculum projeot must be guided by long range gals . A ourrloulimi projeot 
must be guided by an understanding of the end product it hopes to achieve, to short, a 
curriculum project must have long range goals, Ragan (1961) states tiiat educational ob- 
jectives emerge from a con^ination of factors, Including a philosophy of education, a study 
of contemporary society, a knowledge of children and the learning process, and the thlric- 
ing of specialists. Certainly all of these sources should be utilized in arriving at a 
statement concerning the long range goals which a curriculum project sets forth to guide 
its activities. 



6. A Cjirrlculijm projeot must be based on an^derstandlng of pringlplfBOf human 
growth and development and upon the ballef of the Inherant worth of each ohlld . Any our- 
riculum project in the area of special education must be guided by a thorough understanding 
of the way handicapped children grow, develop, and learn. Equally important is an ac- 
ceptance of the belief that each child has Intrinsic worth and dimity, no matter how 
menMly limited, Currioiilum development which is not guided by this kind of thinking 
usually develops expectancy levels of aohievement which are not realistic for the majority 
of children and thus becomes worthless as an aid to the instructional process. 



Factors Relatjdto Currioular Content 



The development of an effective curriculum project must give attention to a iecond 
set of considerations which relate to and influence the content of the Qurriculum for die 
mentally retarded. Probably the first issue which must be is related to select"^ 

ing a format or orpinlzatlonal structure for the curric^um projeot. Traditionally, 
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special education classes for tlie mentally retarded have used such euriueular organiia^ 
tional structures as subject matter, activity programs, experience units, and cores of 
work and life pi'oblems* Much has been written about the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of these organizational structures. In short, probably any of these organizational 
structures can be adapted to do an adequate instructional Job, provided attention is given 
to certain consideration which Influence the selection of curricular content. Following 
is a review of these considarations: 

1, The nature and needs of the learner should influence curricular content . 

Even though the retarded child is more like, than different from, ordinai^y chli^en, he 
has special needs which are related to his handicap. The degree to which these needs 
are met will determine his adjustment in society. Essentially, the school program must 
equip him to survive in a highly competitive, symbol oriented society. The educable 
mentally retarded child is poorly equipped for active and full partieipation in this kind of 
society. Therefore, a major task confronting the developers of curriculum is related to 
the selection of those essential elements which are necessary for the let rner^s survival 
at each stage of his development. These elements which are directly related to his needs 
become the basis of the eurricular content for the special class program. 



2. Society- s demands should influence curricular content , A second dimension 
to the selection of currieular content is related to the demands that society makes on all 
of its citizens. By and large , society will make few concessions for the condition of 
mental retardation. Therefore , those engaged in the development of eurrieulum must be 
cognizant of societs^^e expectations for its citizens at each level of their dovelopment. 

The school program and its ciuTieular content must reflect societal expectations if they 
are to prepare the mentally retarded pupil for survival and participation in his community. 
The failure of special class programs is often related to the fact that expeGtane> levels 
have been unrealistically low and the learning environment so sheltered that pupils have 
not been prepared to meet even minimum etandards set by society, A second considera- 
tion, then, for the devslopment of effective currleidar content is a thorough and realistic 
understanding of what soriety expects. 



3. The content of curriculum must have purpoBe, meaning, and utility for children 
at each stage of their development. The mentally retarded learn best through personal 
involvement with those things which have meaning and use to them. Effective learning 
requires rainforcement. Reinforcement can be accomplished by selecting activities 
which have utility in helping pupils meet the problems which confront them dally as they 
live, grow, and develop, Curriculiim content, therefore, must be carefully selected so 
that it has purpose, meaning, and utility for the learner. 

4. The ourrioular content should be juldad by goali which are stated in terms 
of specific behavior, Currlculuin goals which give direction to a classroora program 
should be steted specifically, so that concrete help is provided for teachers. Ultimately, 
learning for the mentally retarded should be reflected in observable or measurable be- 
havior, By stating curric^iim goals in behavioral terms, teachers will be helped in 
Identifying needs and developing meaningful learning experiences for pupils, 

B. Curricular content should have scope and Bequence. The oontent seleoted at 
each instructional level should provide for the iequentlal development of skills, under- 
standlngB, habits, and attitudes. In addltlnn, provision must be made for sequenoe of 
learning to become ever expanding In Its application to solving problems of living. 

Some Or^nlzatlonaLTechnlqueB jor Curriculum Development 

A curriculum project requires that people work together effectively and produc- 
tively. Certain or^nlzatlonal techniques, if utilized, will facilitate effective production. 
These are: 
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1, The experience of participants should be utilized fully , A curriculum project 
should be so structured that groups are organized around activities and problem solving 
in which the participants have considerable interest^ experieneej and skilL For eKample, 
the content of what should be covered in a developmental reading propam for preadoles- 
cent retarded pupils should be decided by teachers working with this age group. Similarly, 
the skills of the high school teacher of the retarded should be utilized to solve curricular 
content problems related to the work -study program. In short, the what and the how 
should be decided by the teachers who are expected to implement the curriculum in a 
classroom setting. 

2, A ourrioulum project must be struotured so thaUeaderBhlp. direction, 
articulation, and coordination are provided, A curriculum development project does not 
usually emerge merely by bringing a group together to discuss instructional problems. 

The emergence and effectiveness of a ciirrieulum project ie directly re?ated to the degree 
of structure provided. Structure implies that the project must have direction, and di- 
rection means that leadership must be present. While leadership may reside in a single 
individual, it is usually more effective if this responsibility is entrusted to a small group. 
This essentially is the concept of a steering committee. This concept permits a small 
group to decide on the structure and direction for the larger group. The function of this 
leadership committee is sevenfold: (a) develop operational procedures* (b) set priorities 
for project concern* (c) provide for the neeessary articulation and coordination among 
groups and their activities* (d) resolve issues and problems growing out of small group 
activity which affect the course of the total project, (e) evaluate and edit the work of 
small groups* (f) put the guide into publishable form, and (g) provide for continued re- 
evaluation and modification of the guide. 

An Illustration of how the committee might function may be seen in this example. 
The steering eommitte may decide that a meeting will be devoted to the delineation of 
curricular content related to health. Prior to a meeting of all interested teachers* the 
steering committee* with the help of resource people, research* and utilization of 
personal experienca* will develop a skeletal outline of desired goals for each level of 
the health program for the mentally retarded based upon a predetermined rationale. 

At the meeting of the large group of participating teachers* the chairman of the 
steering committee will present the problem under consideration. Small groups of 
teachers, according to their instructional levels, will meet to discuss, modify, and add 
to the skeletal goals developed by the steering committee* In addition* activities which 
will Implement the goals will be devised by these small groups. This material developed 
by each small group will be siJ&mitted to the steering committee for revision and editing. 
The makeup of the steering committee should be composed of representatives from each 
small group. These representatives will play leadership roles in the small grcup activi- 
ties. This procedure provides for a buHtin method of control, articulation, coordination* 
and direction of the total project. This or^nizatlonal teehnique may also provide for the 
employment of resource speelalists when problems arise which require competencies 
beyond those found in the groups . 

In summary* three categories of consideration related to the effective develop^ 
ment of curricula for the mentally reta,rded ware discussed. These were (a) considerations 
related to some basic principles which serve as a foundation for curricular development * 

(b) considerations of some factors related to eurricidum content, and (c) considerations 
related to organizational techniques for group effectiveness and productivity. 

Considerations in each category were detailed, hi conclusion, if the principles 
discussed are put into effect in eurric^um development projects in your community, the 
product which wUl emerge will be a good product because it will have meaning, purpose, 
and usability to teacher and pupil. 
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PERFORMANCE OF EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
OF DIFFERING READmG ABILITY ON THE ITPA 

Gilbert Ragland 

The purpose of this investigation was to detarmine whether educable mentally 
handicapped students who were retarded in reading one yaar or moi^e below the level of 
reading predicted on the baeis of tiieir mental age (designated retarded readers) and those 
who ware reading at a level reasonably commensimate with their predicted reading capac- 
ity differed m pprformance on the Illinois Test of Psyeholingulstie Abilities (McCarthy 
and Kirk, 1961), Retardation in reading of no more than one-half year below the level 
predicted on the basis of mental age was considered reasonably commensurate with pre- 
dicted reading capaeily. 

It was revealed in the results of a survey of the literature that minimal research 
had been devoted to a systematic study of the ways retarded readers differed from 
nonretarded readers among educable mentally handicapped students , It was generalized 
from the results of the survey of the literature that educable rnentally handicapped students 
were capable of reading at a level commensurate with predicted capacity but had consis- 
tently failed to accomplish this. It was foimd that agreement was lacking as to the specific 
factors which contributed to or influenced reading achievement by educable mentally 
handicapped students , 

It appeared that further systematic study was needed to identify significantly dif- 
fering variables between retarded and nonretarded readers among educable mentally 
handicapped students. The niinois Test of Psyeholingulstie Abilities was selected to use 
in this investigation because it was designed to provide a standardized and systematized 
means for assessing and identifying lingulstie deficits of handieapped chilt^en. Because 
It was contended that the ITPA assessed foun^tion abilities upon which reading skills 
were built, it was hypothesized that, among mentally handicapped students, retarded 
readers v/ould perform at a deficiant level on some areas of the ITPA, 

Procedure 

Two groims of fiftaen educable mentally handicapped students each were selected 
from the regular classes of a residential institution for mentally handicapped persons. 

Each group contained approximately equal numbers of boys and girls. The measured 
performance by each s^ject on an intelligence test and on reading tests was important 
in the selection and assignment of s^Jects to the group. 

The parformance on the Wechsler InteUigence Scale for Children (WISC) was 
utilized to establish IQ's and mentol ages. The Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs Tests and 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were the reading testa which were utilized. In 
general, educability of potentM subjects was established as a fimction of their having 
been assigned to one or more educable level classes for on© year or longer and having 
scored within the IQ range of 48-79 on the individual Intelligence test. Mental ages were 
derived from the achieved results on the WBC and were utilized In conjujiction with the 
performance results on the reading tests for assignment to one of the two groups. Those 
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conforming to the prescribed definition of a retarded or nonretai'ded reader were assigned 
to the appropriate group, 

Comparlscns between group mental ageSi chronological ages^ intelligence quotients, 
years in school, expected reading achievement, and actual reading achievement were 
made. The two groups did not differ sifnificantly on any variable under eonsideration 
except on actual reading achievement. The retarded readers averaged a grade level of 
1,43 in reading achievement, whereas the nonretarded readers achieved a grade level 
average of 3,47, The total mean difference between the aetual and exiiected reading 
achievement for the two groups was significant at less than the ,01 level. Following the 
selection cf the two groups, the ITPA was mdlvldually administered to each subject by 
the investigator. 

For tl e purposes of this investigation, six major h 3 rpothesea ware examined. The 
hypotheses we.^^ related to the following: (a) total ITPA reaulti, (b) representational 
and automatic sequential level results, (c) subtest results, and (d) results of psycholin^ 
gulstie processes. The test and an analysis of vaiTance desip\ were utilized. The 
,05 level determined acceptanee or rejection of a hypothesis, 

Results 
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The group of retarded readers were found to be significantly inferior to the group 
of nonretarded readers In performanoe on (a) the total ITPA, (b) the total automatlo 
sequential level of tiie ITPA, and (e) the auditory vocal aatomatlo subtest of the ITPA, 

No slgnlfloant performanoe differences were otaserved at the representational level or 
on the decoding (understanding), assooiatlon (nianipulatlon of linguistic synibols Internally), 
and encoding (expressing) responses. Both groups denionstrated a mean performance 
level on the ITPA which was below the theoretical mean for their mental ages. Retarded 
raaders as a group performed at a level Inferior to that of the group of nonretarded readers 
on all subtests except visual decoding and vocal encoding. A slgnlfloant difference between 
gi’oups, however, v/as observed only on the auditory vocal automatic subtest, 

Concluslgns and Implications 

It was concluded from thlB Investigation that rotarded and nonretarded readers 
among educable mentally handicapped students differed significantly on total ITPA per- 
formance. The total ITPA score for the retarded readers was slgnlfloantly below the 
total scoi e for nonretarded readern . Because both retarded and nonretarded readers 
scored below the ITPA theoretical mean for their mental age, the diagnostic slgnlfloanoe 
of the total ITPA score was questioned. It was concluded that the total ITPA score alone 
would not be an effeetlve measure for predlotlng or diagnosing reading disability among 
educable mentally retarded students. It was felt that the total ITPA score would be of 
little practical usefulneBS until further standardization 1 \iJloated the degree of defiolency 
reflected on the total ITPA performanoe by unseleotod educable mentally handloapped 
students. The Important implication of the total score performanoe dlfferenoe observed 
In this Investigation was the support it seemingly offered for surface logic, (MoOarthy 
and Kirk, 1963) of the ITPA. 

It was concluded from the present Investigation that, among educable mentally 
handicapped students, retarded and nonretarded readers differed Blgnlfioantly on par~ 
formanoe on the total automatic sequential level of the ITPA and retarded and nonretarded 
readers dlflfered significantly on performanoe on the auditory vocal automatic subtest. 
Retarded readers performed In a significantly Inferior manner to nonretarded readers on 
the total automatic sequential level of the FTPA and on the auditory vocal automatic subtest. 
The differences between' the performance of retarded and nonretarded readers on both the 
auditory vocal sequential and visual motor sequential subtests of the automatic sequential 
level of the ITPA were in favor of nonretarded readers, but not at a statistically slpilfl- 
eant level. 
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Tha moat important conclusion of the present investigation was related to the 
findings at the automatic sequential leveL These findings were essentially in 
agreement with the results reported in the studies by Kass (1962) and by Bateman (1963). 
Although Kass was studying children of normal intelligence who were dysleKic and 
Bateman was studying children of normal intelligence who were visually handicapped, 
both of these sample groups appeared to have performed on the ITPA in a way similar 
to the way educable mentally handicapped students performed when i^eading achievement 
was considered. It was concluded that this similarity appeared to support the assumption 
that mentally handicapped students do not differ essentially in the way that they learn 
from the wa that normal students learn, but only in the rate at which they learn. 

The findings at the automatic sequential level tended to support the diagnostic 
validity (McCarthy and Kirk, 1963) of the ITPA and supported the Investigator's aontentlon 
that ITPA deficit areas could be identified for retarded readers. A direct implication of 
these findLigs related to the practical remedial value of the ITPA. Studies by Hermann 
(1962) and Kirk, Kass, and Bateman (1962) demonstrated the useMness of the ITPA for 
remediation of specific deficits with individual cases. Kass (1962) expressed the opinion 
that a retarded reader would possibly benefit from specific remedial procedures based 
on the individual deficits at the automatic sequential level. It was concluded that further 
research was needed to determine whether the remediation of automatic sequential level 
deficits would affect the reading achievement level of retarded readers among educable 
mentally handicapped students. 

It was concluded from the presem invastigation that, among educable mentally 
handicapped students, retarded and nonretar ded readers did not differ on total represen- 
tational level performance on the ITPA. This eonclusion implied that the retarded 
readers were similar to the nonretarded readers in the present study in relation to the 
the ability to mediate activities requiring the meaning or significanee of linguistic symbols. 
Retarded readers performed similarly to nonretarded readers on the representational 
level of the ITPA but significantly Inferior to nonretarded readers on the automatic se- ^ 
quantial level of the ITPA. 

It was coneluded, then, that the ability to perform well on readiiig achievement 
tests was more closely related to the abilities tapped by the automatic sequential level 
(such as retaining linguistic symbols and executing automatic habits) than to the abilities 
tapped by the representational level. Because the automatic sequential level mediated 
activities of a more automatic or habitual nature, Kass (1962) speculated that dyslexio 
children, identified in her study as being deficient at the automatic sequential level, 
probably lacked the perceptual and memory types of abilities required in reading to Inte- 
grate elements into meaningful wholes . It would appear that perceptual and memory 
abilities would be more conducive to word calling without comprehending material read; 
consequently, the nonretorded readers in the present investigation may not have conforined 
to an all inclusive definition of reading. Tn the present investigation, reading achievement 
level by nonretarded readers was significantly higher than the level achieved by the re- 
tarded readers based on measurement by standardised reading achievement tests. Fimther 
research la needed to es^lore the relationship between abili^ in rote memory and chain 
habit tsm^^ of tasks on the one hand, and reading ability as measured by em*rant school 
tests of reading comprehension on the other. 

It was concluded from the present Investigation that the total decoding, association, 
and encoding responses on the TTPA were not different for retarded and nonretarded 
readers among educable mentelly handicapped students. Because of this, the two groups 
of educable menially hanficapped students seemed to be similar in their ability to com- 
prehend the meaning of auditory and visual symbols, to relate visual and auditory symbols 
on a meaningful basis, and to put meaningful ideas into word or gestoe symbols. 

From the present Investigation it was concluded that, among educable mentally 
handicapped students, retorded readers did perform at a significantly inferior level 
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when compared to the level of performance by nonretarded readers on (a) the total IT PA* 
(b) the total automatic sequential level of the iTPAj and (e) the auditory vocal automatic 
attest of the ITPA, Remedial procedures and future research at the automatic sequential 
(Integrational) level were suggested. 
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COMMUNICATION NEEDS AND PROGRAM8 ^ THE 
FIELD OF MENTAL RETARDATION 

R.C. Beheerenberger 

In 1963, President Kennedy observed that , .the accTOulation of knowle%8 
through research is of little value unless communicated in useful form to those who need 
to use lt“to other scientists, practitioner a, administrators, and the public,” This 
statement captures the essence of one of the most severe problems confronting profes- 
sional and nonprofassional parsons Interested in the prevention, management, treatment, 
and training of the retarded. The recent emphasis on mental retardation, accompanied 
by an unparallelad proliferation in the distribution of relevant literature# clearly neces- 
iitates the need to develop and perpetuate an international network of professipnally 
staffed, automated, commmiication systems. 

In brief, an efficienti effective, communication system is defined as one which 
has a minimal intake capacity sufficiently large to include the colleotion, collation, 
abstracting and/or coding, Md storage of ^1 pertinent data. Its minimal output capacity 
must be characterized by the retrieval, assemblage, and interpretation of the information 
in such a manner as to provide an adeqmte response to a variety of pertinent questions 
posed by both profession^ and lay persons. It also Is desired that the output include a 
formal publication, s^h as a newsletter or preferably a journal. 

There are seven prime purposes underlying the establishment of such communica- 
tion programs i 

1, To provide a realistic stetistlcal basis for comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming. 



2* To provide a readily aacessible body of recent information essential to 

Increasing our knowledge relative to the etiology, prevention, and treatment 
of reterdation. 

3. To enhance effective research by av'?idlng unnecessary replication, 

4. To provide for the more efficient use of professional time. 

5. To provide the practitioner with information concerning the development and 
utUization of new materials and techniques, 

6 . To provide the practitioner with meaningful reviews and interpretations of 
research data, 

7. To assist both professional and interested nonprofesslonal persons in keeping 
alert to the trends in the field. 

To^y, there is a cogent need to develop inforniation programs capable of encom-^ 
passing five broad areas of interests 

DemoEraphy . m spite of numerous efforts to investigate the distribution and 
causes of retardatipn, it Is impossible to state with any riaaonable degree of confidence 
the ineldenca and prevalence of mental retardation. Yet, demographic -epidemiologic 
data are essential to planning local, smte, national, and international progi^ama to com- 
bat retardation. 

Research . The exponential increase in the number of pidDlished research articles 
has seriously vitiated the researcher -s ability to remain alert to the recent developments 
in hie own area of inquiry. To illuitrate, it has been estimated that bebveen 1940 and 
1963 (a period of 23 years) 1,400 Journals published approximately 18,000 articles on 
mental retaritotion— an average of only 780 papers per year (Scheerenbarger, 1965), 

In 1965, the documentation service in mental retardation alone reviewed and abstracted 
approKimately 5,000 artielas. It is highly probable that, on an international basis, a 
minimum of 10,000 relevant papers are published annually. Add to this statistic the 
number of books, pamphlets, theses, and uncirculated reports, and the need for some 
form of automated commimication becomes obvious. The researcher must have access 
to an information program which will enable him to receive at least the titles and abstracts 
of research pertinent to his endeavors. 

Program Development , Experience in the area of scientific communication and 
reterdation has revealed that very little programatic Information is released through 
foi'mal publications, Listeadt when material is prepared concerning such areas as edu- 
caiional curricula or therapeutic activities, it usually Is mimeographed and restricted to 
Jimited distribution, A concerted effort must be made to recruit and dissemimte this 
type of information which is vital to the development of more effective propams and 
procedm’es with the retarded. 

Alio, within recent years, there has been a growing tendency for commercial 
ptdblishers to produce instructional materials for the retarded. This, in turn, has 
created the need to establish regional centers capable of collecting and storing this type 
of material, tasting its adequacy, and distributing information relative to its availability 
and utilization, 

Admini str ation , Today’s teend Is toward broad, comprehensive programing for 
the retarded, extending from the local to the national level. It is becoming increasingly 
necessary for the administrator to have stasstantial data concerning such vital factors as 
operational ej^enses, cost analysis data, and manpower estimates in order to effect 
beneficial but economic pro^ams for the retarded. 

Federal and State Legislation, The tremendous concern for the welfare of the 
retarded as expressed by the US Government, and other governments as well, has 
restated in an intense need for the systematic collection and dissemination of legislative 
Information and interpretations. Persons engaged in state planning will readily recognize 
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that much of their time ia needlessly devoted to procuring information concerning 
federally funded programs. 

As presently conceived, neither a single national system nor a aeries of uneoordi^ 
nated information prop'ams can serve the existing needs adequately. It will be necessary 
to establish a centralized, international seiwice as well as national and regional centers 
for the Qollection and dissemination of data. Perhaps the international responsibility 
could be assumed by the the World Health Organization or the reeently created International 
Association for the Sciantlfic Study of Mental Deficiency, 

A network approach which would place a heavy eniphasis on regional centers is 
essential to insuring both the maximum collection of data and the rapid distribution of 
information to the user. Fortunately ^ there exist today two programs which could serve 
as models to the devalopment of an intarnational system: The National Clearinghouse for 
Mental Health Informationj National Ti’‘gtltute on Mental Health; and the Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center at the University of Wisconsin, 

The National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information (NCMHI) is a eentralizedj 
coordinated soimee of scientific and professional information on all aspects of mental re^ 
tardation. In essence, it mainteins a centralized resource for the systematic collection, 
organization, storage and retrieval, and dissemination of a vast amount of materials 
concerned with mental retardation, it provides its users substantial information both in 
response to individual inquiries and on a regular distribution basis; and it analyzes, 
synthesizes, assesses, and evaluates the Information so that it can be utilized effectively 
in the analysis and development of relevant programs. It also is responsible for Mental 
Retar dation Abstracts, a quarterly publication distributed by the US Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which Includes approximately 1,200 abstracts per issue, an 
annotated bibliography, and a review of the literature article, (Direct requests for sub- 
scription to Mental Reterdatlon Abstracts and data should be forwarded to the National 
Clearinghouse for Mental Health Mormatiqn, National Institute on Mental Health, 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014,) Fimther information concerning the NCMHI is provided 
in a series of articles by Bcheerenberger (1964; 1966; in press). 

The Special Education mstructional Materials Center at the University of Wisconsin 
was established for the purpose of acquiring and making available to special educators 
educational media appropriate for use with the retarded. Specifically, it was desipied 
to (a) serve as a central depository for eurrieular instructional materialg for handicapped 
children; (b) receive, distribute, and lend curriculum guides, research reports, prcgrained 
learning materials, and other teaching tools for the retarded; (c) provide an index system 
of subject matter areas relating to the education of handicapped ehildreni (d) provide 
consultation and guidance, institutes, and workshops pertaining to educational materials; 
and (a) evaluate, adapt, mid modify existing Instructional materials for handicapped chil- 
dren and create and assess or assist others in creating and assessing initructional 
materials for handicapped children (McCrrthy, 1965; McCarthy, 1966), New educational 
materials are announced and discussed in a quarterly publication, the Winnower , which 
is distributed to interested professional persons, including special educators, university 
students, administrators, and simervisors. 

The success of these two information prop^ams lends impebis to the eitabllahment 
of an international system of communications, a proposal which is not unrealistic. Ad- 
vanced computer technology readily will accommodate the storage and retrieval of vast 
amounts of information* The major problem involves manpower. An extensive com- 
mimication propam requires the services of professionally trained persons in the field 
of retardation to develop the coding systems, abstract the literature, offer translations 
when necessary, and interpret the existing date in such a manner as to prove meaningful 
to nonprofesiional persons, to addition, a large staff of competent documentallsts are 
also required* Fortimately, many imiversities are now beginning to offer propams in 
documentation. 



While the total ramifications of an international system of documentation lnforma= 
tion programs have yet to be explored, the concept of such a service represents a 
profrassive step in maetinf the ehallange of mental retardation. Ihtarestingly, the ulti- 
mata goal for the establishment of such a system is identical to that which motivates the 
individual scientist and practitioner-^ to increase the effectiveness of services for the 
retarded. 
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A DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CTORICULUM FOR PBYCHOSOCIALLY 
DEPRIVED PRESCHOOL MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILDREN! mTERM REPORT 

Howard H, Bpieker 
Walter L, Hodges 
BoydR, MeCandless 

The three year e^erlmental presehool project begun in September, 1964 and 
now in its second year at hidlana University under the direction of Hodges, MeCandless, 
and Bpieker has as its major goals: 

1, The identification, development, and assessment of techniques and instru- 
ments useful for preschool diagnosis leading to productive curriculuna 
practices , 

2, The development of a dlapiostieally based curriculum approach for five 
year old retarded psychosoeially deprived children, 

3, The evaluation of the effectiveness of a diagnostically based cm^rlcidum in 
terms of ameliorating present mental retardation and preventing future 
educational retardation. 

Criteria for selection 

Only those five year old children who scored between 50-85 on the i960 Stanford 
Binet, L-M Melligenee Scale and who came from families of the lowest socioeconomic 
class as determined by the Warner-Meeker-lels Index of Status Characteristics (1949) 
were selected for the study, Ixeluded from the study were children with or^nic pathol- 
ogies, gross sensory Impairments, and serious emotional problems. These latter 
determinations were made by complete medical and psychiatric examinations. 

With the exception of two Negro ohlldren, the populationi meeting the criteria 
for Inclusion in tiie project consisted of 100 Appalachian, psychosoeially deprived, Cau- 
casian children. Although no direct measure of psychological climate in the home is 
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available, we believe tiiat these families are not only economically deprived, by psycho- 
socially deprived as well* A description of the home lives of these ehildr an should clarify 
what is meant by psychosocial daprivatiou* No adult male is present in 20 percent of the 
homes. The average household consists of seven persons living in four rooms. The 
children have from one to 13 siblings, the median being three. Howevar, the majority 
of the mothers are of child bearing age and are still producing children, Sbrty^eight 
percent of the inschool siblings are in academic dlffieulty^ some are in special classes, 
while others are failing In the regular grades. On the average, the mothers have com= 
pleted the eighth grade, while the fathers have eomplated the seventh. The homes are 
overcrowded, and the majority can only be described as shacks. Nearly one-half of them 
have no indoor toilet; coal and wood stoves provide the fuel for heatlnf and cooking. 
Contrary to the findings reported in many of the studies on urban cultural deprivation, 
the families in the present investigation tended not to be mobile, as evidenced by the fact 
that many owned their own properQ^ and have resided at the same location for an average 
of approximately four years. Documented Instances of child abuse, incest, alcoholism, 
criminality, prostitution, and severe mental distimbance are further evidence of the 
negative psychoiooial climates within these homes. It should come as no surprise that 
such environments produce a great many undesirable educational and psychological 
consequences. 

Children meeting the criteria for selection were placed in one of four groups 
with approximately 15 ehildren in each. The experimental preschool class (EPS), located 
in Bloomington, received the diapaostlcally based currlcidumi the kindergarten control 
class (KC), located 50 miles away In a eoinmunl^ iiiimilnr in size to Bloomington, received 
a regular kindergarten curriculum; a regular control grr ip (RC), located in Bloomington, 
remained at home and received only the pretesting and i>osttestingi a diffusion control 
group (DC), located In several small towns near Bloomington, also remained at home and 
received only the pretesting and posttesting. The study calls for three successive kinder- 
garten replieatlons and a followup of all children though completion of at least the third 
grade. 

The Curriculum 

hi developing the eurrlculiun for this study, an assumption was made that 
psychosocial deprivation produees many serious ne^tive eonseqiienoes , Among these 
are deficleneies in lan^age; impairments in fine and gross motor coordination; and 
problems in pereeption, motivation, and socialization. It was further assumed that if 
the exact nature of these problem areas could be ascertained, specific curriculum prac- 
tices could be developed to reme^ the problems. 

One of the most serious and pervasive of the psychoedueatlonal disabilities 
among these children was In tte area of language behavior. Although the majority of our 
ehildren were able to communicate their needs and were able to carry out simple verbal 
Instructions, many displayed gross inabili^ to cope with elaborative language as described 
by Bernstein (1961). For e^mple, they were generally able to point to the picture of a 
boy and call him ^*boy, " but they were often mable to discriminate among several differ- 
ent boys (i.e. , red head versus blonde, tall versus short, fat versus skinny, and so on). 
Their language repertoire lacked the adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions 
necessary to differentiate specific people or objects with respect to their size, color* 
shape, taxtwe* ortoction. 

Since we assumed that elaborative language Is essential for the development of 
symbolic thought, verbal mediation, and school success, every school activity %vas used 
to elicit and reinforce elaborative language. This was accomplished in many different 
ways. A story of the week was presented to the children with the aid of pictures, movies, 
or film strips. During the week the children acted out the story, retold it in their own 
words, or dramatized it with the aid of hand puppets. Lmch and snack times were used 
for general conversation between children and adults, as well as for building language 
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concepts aroimd specific foods and table manners. Adaptive art, music, and physieal 
education were used to teach the names of colors, body parts, and so on. In addition, 
a series of short, struatured lessons designed to overcome such specific psycholingulatiQ 
problems as visual motor assoeiation (inability to relate meanln^ul symbols), vocal 
encoding (mabHity to expresi Ideas In spoken words) , or motor encoding (inability to 
express ideas through gestures) were presented to small groups of children on a daily 
basis. 

One such series utilized a farm animal theme * The lessons began with a field 
trip to a farm. At the farm the teacher directed the children's attention to the si^es, 
shapes, colore, sounds, and other specific details which distinguish one animal from 
another, hi addition, the ehildren were permitted to experience such things as riding a 
horse, feeding the pigs, and watching cows being milked. In the elaasroom the children 
were asked the names of pictures and models of the animals encotmtered on the field trip. 
Following this labeling review, the ehildren were required to describe one animal at a 
time in as much detail as possible. They were then asked to compare and contrast two 
or more of the animals. At another time they were asked to identify the animals by 
listening to taped animal soimds. At still another time the children took turns acting the 
role of a particular animal whda the remaining children evaluated the performance. 

It should be noted that a number of learning principles were utilized throughout 
the lessons. Some of the principleB incorporated in the above examples were moving 
from the known to the uidcnown providing review to achieve overlearning, utilizing many 
different sense modalities to increase eoneept formation, and moving from the simple 
to the complex by teaching labeling language before attempting to elicit elaboratlve lan^ 
guaga. 

An inadequate physical self-concept, perhaps produced by the absence of mirrors 
and pictures in the home, was another problem e^dilbited by some of our children. This 
inadequacy was brought to our attention on several occasions, While playing a ^*piess 
who" soma of the children were miable to guess that they themselves were the 

individuals being described but were able to guess the mmes of other children being de- 
scribed, On another occasion we noted that several children ware unable to reco^lze 
their own photograph but were able to Identify correctly the photographs of each of their 
classmates. In order to improve the physical self-concepts of the children, a series of 
lessons was developed to teach the ehildren self-identification. The children first traced 
each other -s ftdl len^b outiiine on a large sheet of paper. While observing himself in a 
full langtti mirror, each child then developed his own outline by drawing or pasting body 
parts in appropriate places. He then added clothing and colored it to match his own. 

During these periods each child was given a munber of opportunities to describe his phys- 
ieal appearance to the teacher or to his classmates , 

There are mai^ more problems associated with psychosocial deprivation ra- 
qulring compensatory edueation, such as problems of ocular tracking, motivation, 
soeialization, and fine and gross motor coordination. Each of these problem areas was 
diagnosed for each child. An attempt was tiien made to find a compensatory education 
technique to correct the problem. 

First Year ReBUlta 

With the use of a repeated measures analysis of variance design, the data from 
each of the pretest and posttest measimes were examined. The results (all tests of sig- 
nificance were made at the , 05 level) of the various analysei are summarized for each 
variable as follows I 



Stanford Binet Bitalligenoe icale. Form L-M # There was an interaction effect 
between groups (EPS, KC, EC, DC '»nd pretest and posttest dimensions of the analysis 



using Binet IQ scores , Taste for differences among groups on the pretest suggest that 
the small differences among ^oups were not reliable. On the posttest , however * the 
eKperimental preschool group*s mean score was reliably greater than the two home 
control groups (RC and DC) but not significantly different from the mean score of the 
kindergarten control group (KC), All four groups made reliable gains from pretest to 
posttest. 



Table 1 

IQ Score Means and Standard Deviations for the Four First Year 
Groups on the £ anford-Binat InteUigence Scale, Form L-M 

Pretest Posttest Difference 



Group 


N 


K 


£ 


X 


£ 


Pre to 


EPS 


13 


74,9 


9.2 


92,8 


11,5 


17,9 


KC 


13 


73,1 


10,3 


87,5 


10.0 


14,4 


RC 


13 


70.3 


9.6 


80,5 


10,5 


5,2 


DC 


13 


73,3 


10.7 


81,3 


12.2 


8,0 



Peabody Pic time Vocabulary Tests ^ Form A (PPVT) , A significant pretest to 
posttest main effect was obtained in the original analysis, Blgnlficant pretest to posttest 
gains ware made by the EPS and RC groups, lather an^yses Indicated that the posttest 
PPVT gains made by the EM group were slgnlfieantily greater than pins made by ttie 
other three groups. 



Table 2 

IQ Score Means and Standard Deviations for the Four First Year 
Groups on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A 







Pretest 


Posttest 




Difference 


Group 


N 


X 


£ 


X 


£ 


Pre to Post 


EPS 


13 


66,6 


22,6 


95.5 


6,5 


28.9 


KC 


13 


64,9 


22.7 


80,6 


13,9 


15,6 


RC 


13 


66,2 


13,8 


81.2 


10,3 


15,0 


DC 


13 


74.4 


20,4 


81,5 


18.9 


7,1 
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Figure 2 
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An item analysis of 101 Peabody Pleture Vocabulary Test protocols from the 
sample of children we have studied to date (four groups from the first year, three groups 
from the second year) was completed* These 101 protocols were obtained during the pre= 
testing and reflect performance before treatment* A rank order correlation of only *46 
between the order of difficulty for our five year olds and the placement of these items in 
the test was obtained* Action words such as yawning, tumble, tying, picking , building, 
pouring, sewing, catching, blowing, and digging was much more difficult for these chil- 
dren than for the standardization sample* Labels for uncommon objects {i*e* , things 
seldom found In their environment) were also more difficult for our children, These 
latter difficult words included dial (there are few telephones in their homes) , caboose, 
peacock, kanp.roo, and block* 

A pretest and posttest item analysis of the PPVT indicated tiiat the greatest percent 
of increase in correct items for the first year experimantel group, when compared with 
the three control groups, was on the following words? dipping, typing, sewing, picking, 
twisting, shiiungp tumble, accident, coach, eagle, capsule, submarine, and group* 

The greatest improvement is apparent in just those action words with which the 
children had difficulty at the beginning of the year* This is especially interesting, because 
no direct teaching of any of these particular words took place* It may be that our empha- 
sis on elicitation of elaborative language using d^erent word forms produced ttiis result* 

niinois Test of Psycholmgulstic Abilities * A substudy was conducted in the area 
of language development by Stearns (1966). The effects of a general, nonspecific, kin- 
dergarten program on language development as measured by the fllinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities was our first interest* Specific diagnostic lessons were introduced 
at midyear in hopes of demonstrating an acceleration of language score gains in addition 
to the general gains made In semestar une. Pretests, midyear tests, and posttests on 
three of the groups were administered* The predicted acceleration was not demonstrated, 
as seen in Figure 3* No diapiostlo language treatment was administered dtmlng semester 
one, but 67 specific lessons were added for the experimental group during semester two. 

During the diagnostic lanpiage treatment period (semester too), the mean total 
lan^iage age scores of all three groups increased. The EPS group showed an increase 
of 9*6 months, the KO ^oup gained 6,3 months, and the RC group gained 5,4 months. 
Covariance adjustments for dlfferenoes on the midyear test were made on the posttest 
means. The resulting F ratios indicated that the posttest naean scores were not reliably 
different from one another. 
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Figiire 3 

Means for Total Language Age Seores 
on the ITPA for the EPS, 

KCj and RC Groups 



Key: 

KC ■ 
nc • 




During the four month period praeadlng the u^e of the dlagnostie lan^iaga lassonB, 
the EPS group obtained a mean language age ^in of 9,8 montiiip the KC group gained 
6,2 months, and the RC ^oup ^inad 6.8 months. 

These data indicate that all timaa groups made gains In mean total languaga age 
over the year and that each ^oup maintained its own rate of acceleration, Ri addition, 
after adjustments by covwianca for initial test scores, reliable differences from pratast 
to posttest were demonstrated in favor of the EPS gro^ over the KC and RC gro^s. 

Mean gains over the academic year were 19, 13, and 12 months respectively. 



Table 3 



ITPA Total Score Mean Language Age In Months for Three of the 
First Year Groups at Each Testing 



Group 


Test 1 


Test 2 


Test 3 


EPS 


47,83 


57.67 


67,25 


KC 


52,67 


68.89 


65.22 


RC 


61,00 


B7.80 


63,20 



Itoing the first year of the stuc^, the fllinois Test of Psycholingulstie AbUlttes 
(ITPA) was used as a pre and post measure of language ^Ins and as a diagnostia Ristru-^ 
ment for assessing the ehlldben’s stren^hs and weaknassas In lan^aage . Upon completion 
of the analysis of the first year language pilns. It beeanaa apparent ttot the ITPA was not 
adequate for measuring alaborativa lanpaga. It was tlierefore necessary to revise our 
pre and post measures of language « It was decided that we needed to asses four levels 
of lan^ger (a) es^erientlal vocabulary, (b) labeling lanpmge, (c) language comprehen" 
sion, and (d) elaborative language. Our esqserlenca witii tta Peabody Picture Vooabidary 
Test (PPVT) Indicated that ttis Instr^ent was invaluable for assessing the basic ej^eri- 
entid lan^age level of oim children. We ^erefore continued to use tiie PPVT for ttet 
pimpose. 

Txi order to assess the abm^ of a child to properly label objects, the PPVT was 
administered in reverse, i.e. , toe picture was shown as toe stimulus in order to elicit 
a labeling response. For emmple, the child was shown a pie toe of a clmlr and asked to 
tell the emminer the name for toe pic toe. 
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Languaga oomprehensiQn was eased by the vocabulary section of the Binat 
L-M* However j the responaei were scored on a qualitetive acale to determine the degree 
of concreteness or abstractness used In defining the word. For example, ‘‘orange*’ might 
be defined as ’’fruity" "a color,*’ "Juicy, “ "to eat," etc, 

Elaboratlve language was meaawed by taping the oral reaponaes of Hie subject to 
two colorful stimulua picturea. One depicts Little Red Riding Hood waving goo^y to her 
mother. This picture was selected to determine whether story familiarity will enhance 
elaboratlve language usage. The other pietura was of an urban scene depicting children 
walking to school. Although, as In the first picture, the scene is familiar to most of the 
chll^en, tiiey are asked to provide their own story. Obviously, tiie latter stimulus 
picture requires a higher level rasponse, because the children have not been exposed to a 
story that goes with the picture. These language samples will be analyzed for sentence 
length, sustence eoniple 3 dty, and parts of speech. 

The children with whom we are working will be followed into and through the first 
three pades In school and further if possible. Academic achievement, intelligence test, 
socialisation, and language data on each of our subjects will be collected at the end of 
each year. The degree to which our experlmentel ehlldran are able to conapete in school 
will determtoe the idtlmate success of our diagnostic curriculum. 

This investigation Is supported by the US Office of Education imder grant number 
32-24-2010-1011, 
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A COMP^BON OF NORMAL AND BUBNORmL SUBJECTS USING 
VffiUAL STRUCTTOED CATEGORIZATION TASKS 

wmiarn R, Van Osdol 

to recent years, study in the field of mentel retardation has established a foothold. 
The late President Kennedy* s sincere attention to the study of subnormallfy has Indicated 
to the American people that s^normall^ Is not confined to the poor and the less intelli- 
gent families. He also positively indicated that si^normality is not a situation of which 
one shoidd feel ashamed, and it is not a situation that shotod be forgotten and isolated in 
Institutions and schools for mental retartotion, Consequentty, the need has been shown 
that tradition^ assumptions of coneeptml iisues should not be defended as all inclusive 
and should not be accepted as totally valid principles wtU so Indicated by experimental 
ctota. Therefore, the need for experimental studlee does exist, because only through 
experimentation can the pseudoassumptions be invalidated. 

It was the purpose of ttiis study to determine If there is a stotlstically significant 
difference in subnoriMl and normal children’s abili^ to employ conceptual categories. 
Specifically, the experiment tried to ditermine whether normal subjects can correctty 
employ more of a series of test categoriei than siJbnormal s^Jects after the examiner 
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has Identified the categories by giving visual (picture associative) cues, whether or not 
response delay Indicates a statistically aignifleant different reaction time to each of the 
25 categorization tasks and whether or not there is a statistically significant different 
total time spent on correct responses of each of the 25 categorization tasks. 

The rationale by which this study was initiated is as follows: 

1* The ability to inhibit plays an Important part in the social and educational 
adjustment of an individual. The effactiva handling of impulses and the 
inhibition of impodsive behavior may be fundamental in order to discriminate 
similar experiental data to determine their meaning. 

2, Lack of response delay may direct the individual to respond quickly and with 
no regard for a meanin^ul process of categorization. Consequently, the 
Individual cannot aceuinulate meanin^id interpretative categories with which 
ha can relate new experiences. 

3, To function adequately In his society , an individual must be able to respond 
with the same restraint and with equal accuracy as demonstrated by the norms 
his anvlroninant. Any deviation from the experiential meaning employed by 
his milieu will place the individual in a nonfunctioning category, 

4, If a si^normal person is unable to adequately construct categories which are 
predominant for his milieu, he would not have the proper framework which 
needed for successfid functioninf . 

5, Thera are many avenues of employment of categories which may cause the 
individuals inability to construct categories as intellective frameworks. The 
individual may possess adequate use of visual or audio stimuli in his use of 
categories, In which case his response delay may be si^lflcantly longer than 
that required by normal indivlduais, which should indicate the apparent diffi- 
culty that subnormals encounter in using categories, 

6, Subnormal individuals may employ significantly fewer categories regardless 
of the external stimuli , which should Indicate their inabilities to function 
without a broad intellective framework. 

The experiment carried out to test the following null hypotheses: 

1, The number of correct responses attained by the normal group will not be 
significantly different from the number of correct responies attained by the 
sidbnormal group when the responaag of the groups to each of 25 visual struc- 
twed categorization tasks are compared. 

2, The correlation between correct respouses and mean responses delay time 
attained by die normal group will not be si^lficantly different from the corre- 
lation atteined by the s^normals when the correlations of the 25 visual 
structured categorization tasks are compared. 

3, The correlation between correct responses and total mean task time attained 
by the siAnormal ^oup when the correlations of the 25 visual structured 
categor’* tion tasks are compared. 

The Instrument to be used in this study was, in part, an instrument constructed 
for use in a previous study by Dr. Wyatt Stephens, ChUd S^dy Center, Fort Worth, Texas. 
His instrument was used with modifications , as constructed by the examiner for this study. 
Specifically, the modification of the ori^nal. Instrument is an additional set of 27 cards, 

6 inches by 6 inches, which Mve a single pictmpe on the center of each card. These cards 
were used in cooperation with the original Instrument for the vlsiml structured categoriza- 
tion task. The original instrument consisted of a series of 27 cards, each 8 inches by 18 
inches, on which are located 7 different pictures. There Is one set of test cards for each 
of 27 categories I 

Sample: Size 

Sample* Form 
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1. 


Color 


13, Age differences in men 


2, 


Number 


14, Sex difference a in adults 


3. 


Detail 


15* Happy versus sad children 


4. 


Orientation in space 


16 , Ugly versus pretty women 


5. 


Heat 


17 * Land vehicles versus airborne or 
amphibious vehicles 


6* 


Clothing 


18, Land animals versus airborne or 
amphibious animals 


7. 


Fruits versus vegetables 


19, Young boys versus other living things 


8* 


Flying versus nonflying objects 


20* Clothing made from animal products 
versus other wearing apparel 


9* 


Containers versus noncontainers 


21* Footwear versus other clothing 


10, 


Tools versus nontools 


22* Furniture versus other household objects 


11* 


Cutting versus noncutting equipment 


23* Cooking equipment versus other house- 
hold objects 


12* 


Sex differences in children 


24, Male versus fem^e wearing apparel 



25 , Even numbers of dots vai^sus odd numbers of dots 

On aaeh test card thera are seven randomly ordered figures or pictures s four of 
which represent the category * and three of which are incorrect responses in terms of the 
category which is being tested. In the present study, the subject was required to decide 
upon the appropriate category for each card by picture association* His response delay 
to each card was timed, and finally his total response time was measured. All children 
were from the same school system, and each of tiie normal subjects was matched for 
chronological age to a s^normal subject. 

hi summary, the 60 boys tested for the present study had the following character- 

istics! 

1. All subjects were attending one of the two schools chosen for this study in the 
Oklahoma City school system* 

2, All sidbjects represented the lower middle to n^d^e lower socioeconomic 
level famUias. 

3* No subjects were used who evidenced gross physical handicap, hearing diffi- 
cidties, visual defects, or severe emotional disturbance, 

4, Each norm^ and subnormal subject was equated within a six months- chrono^ 
logical ran^ from age 9 years to 11 years and 2 months. 

5, Thirty boys, the s^normal group, possessed IQ scores ranging from 54 to 
88, with a mean IQ of 77,96 mid a standard deviation of 8,08, 

6* Thirty boys, the norm^ group, possessed IQ scores ranging from 92 to 115, 
with a mean IQ of 102,2 and a stendard deviation of 7, 87, 

LitHe plastic cars were used to show the sidbjects how things can be alike. The 
cars were removed and die siAjeet was given the four white plastic chips, and the 
aKamlnar said, ^’Now, I’ll show you what we are going to do, I have some pictures on 
tiiese cards of lots of tilings. On tills smaller card is one picture, 1 want you to place 
tile white chips on each picture on this card (pointing to the small card) , Remember, 
now, toings can be alike in Afferent ways, ” 



The emmlner presented each sample card and hilpid the subject to proceed 
correctly. Then the examiner asked, »»Do you understend what we are doing 7” The 
emminer ften gave furtiier instructtons if the subject so indicated a need. 
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The axaminer then presented the first test card and saidj "Let^a try this one, 
Remember, things can be alike for different reasons. Now, which pictures on this card 
are moat like the pictm’es on this card^ remember , most alike The subject^ s responae 
delay time 5 total task time, and correct or incorrect response wet a recorded. The same 
initruction was preiented for each of the tasks until all 25 tasks were completed. 

The data indicated that the nuniOer of normal subjects attaining correct reiponses 
was not significantly p^eater than the number of subnormal subjects attaining correct 
responses, hi fact, the normal subjects did not attain a significant difference on any of 
the items at or beyond the 0,05 level of confidence. The normal subjects did indicate a 
greater pei^centage difference of the 25 categories, but none of ^hese were significant at 
the 0.05 level of confidence. 



Table 1 

Number a:id Percentage of Subjects Attaining Correct 
Responses on Visual Structured Tasks 







Norinalg 




Subnormals 


Pereentage 








(N=30) 




(N=30) 


Difference 


z 


Category 


Number 


Peroentage 


Number 


Peroentage 


(N BN) 


Value 


1. 


27 


90.0 


23 


76.6 


13,4 


1.39 


2, 


29 


96.7 


30 


100,0 


-3,3 


-0.99 


3. 


25 


83.4 


29 


96.7 


-13,3 


-0.54 


4. 


29 


96,7 


29 


98.7 


0,0 


0.00 


5. 


30 


100.0 


27 


90.0 


10,0 


1.78 


6, 


9 


30,0 


12 


40.0 


-10,0 


-0.81 


7. 


22 


73.3 


27 


90.0 


-16,7 


-1.67 


8, 


14 


46,7 


7 


23.3 


23,4 


1.90 


9. 


18 


BO.O 


13 


43.3 


16,7 


1.29 


10, 


26 


83.4 


21 


70.0 


13,4 


1.23 


11, 


10 


33.3 


14 


46.7 


-13,4 


-1.06 


12, 


25 


83.4 


22 


73.3 


10,1 


0,96 


13, 


17 


66.7 


12 


40.0 


16,7 


1,30 


14. 


27 


90.0 


26 


86.7 


3,3 


0.40 


15, 


20 


66.6 


17 


68.6 


10,0 


0.80 


16. 


12 


40.0 


11 


36.7 


3*3 


0.26 


17. 


20 


66.6 


21 


70,0 


-3,4 


-0.28 


18. 


8 


26.6 


7 


23.3 


3,3 


0.30 


19. 


19 


63,3 


15 


60.0 


13.3 


1.04 


20, 


2 


6.7 


3 


10.0 


-3,3 


- — 


21, 


27 


90,0 


30 


100,0 


-10,0 


-1,78 


22. 


23 


76.6 


19 


63.3 


13,3 


1.13 


23. 


12 


40.0 


17 


66.7 


-16,7 


-1.30 


24. 


7 


23.3 


13 


43.3 


-20*0 


-1.64 


25. 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.00 



Notei Positive percentage differences in favor of normals* minus dlffarencas in favor 
of subnarmali. 

^Significant at or beyond the 0.05 level. 



It was interesting to note that on two different categories 100 percent of the sub « 
normal si&jects attained cbrrect rasponses. The normal sidbjects had 100 percent correct 
responses on only one item. The largest percentage difference on one item was in favor 
of the normal group. This was 23.4 percentage difference on item 8, flying objects , 
However, the s^normal group had nearly as large a percentage difference {-20.0 percent) 
on item 24, male wearing apparel. 
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To summarize the data, when the subject i \ 'ere required to find items which i"ep- 
resented axamples of categories most like the items on the picture associative cards, 
there were no significant differences on any of the 25 categories tested. Since there were 
no significant differences, the factor of ehance operation had no effect upon these data. 

In order to gain information concerninf the relative speed with which a subject 
responds to a task and its relationship to one^s correct responseri, correlations were made 
between the correct responses and the mean response delay time for both groups, normal 
and subnormal. The data revealed that normal subjects have a higher correlation between 
their correct responses and their mean response delay time than the sidbnormal subjects, 
hi fact, the siJbnormal subjects indicated that, as the correct responses increased, the 
mean response delay time decreased; consequently, a negative correlation was indicated 
at -,114, The normal subjects had a positive correlation at the ,375 level. 



Table 2 



Nornials Subnormals 



N^30 


Correct 


Mean Time (Seconds) 


Correct 


Mean Time (Seconds) 




Responses 


Response Delay 


Responses 


Response Delay 




K 


y 


X 


y 


1, 


21 


3.6 


09 


4.5 


2, 


13 


1.7 


15 


4.0 


3. 


15 


2.0 


13 


1,1 


4, 


16 


3,3 


17 


1,7 


5, 


10 


1.4 


14 


2,8 


6, 


12 


3.3 


15 


2,5 


7. 


16 


2,5 


15 


3,0 


a. 


17 


1.9 


20 


3.4 


9. 


14 


2,0 


17 


5.1 


10. 


15 


3.0 


11 


4,1 


11, 


14 


2,1 


13 


4.5 


12, 


15 


2.0 


18 


1,3 


13. 


17 


3,6 


12 


3.1 


14, 


19 


3.7 


17 


3,0 


15. 


15 


2.1 


12 


2.6 


16, 


16 


2.4 


13 


3,0 


17. 


18 


2,8 


16 


1,5 


18, 


18 


2.9 


16 


1,8 


19. 


1/ 


1.5 


IS 


3,5 


20. 


14 


1.8 


16 


2,2 


21, 


15 


1.7 


17 


2,7 


22. 


13 


1.3 


13 


0,8 


23, 


18 


3,1 


11 


2.5 


24, 


14 


2,2 


12 


3,8 


25. 


13 


1.8 


18 


5.3 


26, 


16 


4,1 


19 


1.6 


27. 


19 


2.2 


13 


2.5 


28. 


17 


5.3 


08 


2.3 


29. 


13 


3.3 


16 


3.7 


30. 


19 


2,8 


20 






488 


77.3 


441 


83.3 


Y = 


77.8 


X ^468 


Y ^83,3 


X =441 


= 


823.46 


x2=7474 


y2 =265.97 


X® = 6749 


XY^ 


1235 


V = .375 


XY^ 1213,60 


r =-.114 
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Di order to gain information concerning the relative speed with which a aubject 
needs to complete a task and its relationship to his eorrect responses, correlations were 
run between the correct responses and the total mean task times for both the normal and 
the Bubnormal groups* The data revealed that normal subjects have a higher correlation 
between their correct responses and their total mean task times than the subnormal sub- 
Jects* Neither correlation was far removed from 0, but the normal group indicated a 
somewhat higher correlation at * 5 than did the subnormal group at , 07 . 



Table 3 



Correlation of the Correct Responses and the Mean Total Task 
Times on the Visual tstruetured Tasks 

Normals Subnormals 





Correct 


Mean Total 


Correct 


Mean Total 


N^30 


Responses 


Task Time (Seconds) 


Responses 


Task Time (Seconds^ 




X 


Y 


X 


Y 


1. 


21 


10.8 


09 


15,6 


2. 


13 


4.7 


15 


10.6 


3. 


16 


8.1 


13 


5.3 


4, 


16 


9.4 


17 


12.0 


5, 


10 


5.0 


14 


6.3 


6. 


12 


9.9 


15 


10.2 


7. 


16 


8.1 


15 


8.6 


8. 


17 


9.7 


20 


12.1 


9, 


14 


7.6 


17 


9,7 


10* 


15 


13.0 


11 


14,3 


11. 


14 


9.1 


13 


13*5 


12. 


13 


7.0 


18 


18.4 


13. 


17 


13.0 


12 


5.8 


14. 


19 


14,7 


17 


9.8 


16. 


16 


8.4 


12 


9.3 


16. 


15 


7.8 


13 


19.5 


17. 


18 


12.3 


16 


8.5 


18. 


18 


8.7 


16 


6,0 


19. 


17 


6.5 


16 


13.1 


20. 


14 


8.7 


16 


9.8 


21. 


15 


6.4 


17 


9.8 


22. 


13 


4.9 


13 


3.4 


23. 


IS 


8.3 


11 


9.7 


24. 


14 


8.9 


12 


17.7 


26. 


13 


6.8 


18 


16.5 


26. 


16 


12.5 


19 


5.3 


27. 


19 


10.2 


13 


11.7 


28. 


17 


17.5 


08 


8.4 


29. 


13 


13.3 


16 


11.1 


30. 


19 


11.0 


20 


6.8 




468 


283.1 


441 


318.8 



Y 


= 283.1 


Y =318.8 


y2 


= 2940.57 


y2 =3876.84 


XY 


= 4618.4 


XY =4660.5 


X 


= 468 


X =441 


X2 


= 7474 


X2 = 6749 


r 


= .16 


r - , 072 




The normal group attained a mean of 15.6 eorreot responses with a mean of 9.4 
seconds per response. The subnormal group attained a mean of 14,5 correct reaponses 
with a mean of 10,6 seconds per response. This information indioates that the subnormal 
stJbJeats require more time to correctly respond on a comparable level with normal sub- 
jects. 



Comparisons were possible between the two groups in all of the 25 categories tested, 
and significant differences in favor of the normal si^jects were recorded on only two eat- 
egories at the 0.05 level. The probability of this number occurring because of chance alone 
is ,3576, Therefore, the probability that ehanee may be operating indicated that there was 
no significant difference betwifn the groups, and the first null hypothesis was accepted. 

The eomparison of the abilities of the bvo groups to select appropriate categories 
on visually instructed tasks indicated that si^normal si^Jects were not significantly less 
able than normal subjects to perform adeqimtelyj unless total time allowed for the task 
became a factor . Apparently, the normal student has better Independently operating con- 
ceptualization abilities which hence are not dependant upon additional stimuli , The subnormal 
subject has a narrow range for independent conceptualization, but his organization is en- 
hanced greatly by having the aid of visual stimuli. 



The second hypothesis that there is no significant difference between the correlations 
of correct responses and mean response delay times for the subnormal group and the nor- 
mal groiyj on visually structured tasks was sustained* Comparison was possible batv/een 
the two groins after the correlation values were changed to z values and tasted at the 0,05 
level. The e value was 1,90| but to be sipiificant at the 0,05 level it would have to reach 
1,96, 



Table 4 



Correlations of Correct Responses and Response Delay Mean Times 
on the Visual Struatured Tasks Transformed to Flsher*s Z 

Normals Subnormals 

r ^ ,375 r ^ -,114 

z ^ .400 CRorZ - 1,90 z = -,110 

"^^Significant at the 0,05 level* 

The third h3rpothesis is that there is no significant difference between the correla- 
tions of correct responses and total mean task times for the subnormal group and the 
normal group on visua] structured tesks was susteined, Conipari&on was possible between 
the two groups after the correlation values were converted to £ scores and tested at tiie 
0,05 level of confidenca* The critical ratio was computed at .812, which does not reach 
the * 05 level of eonfldance at 1 , 96 * 



Table S 



Correlations of Correct Responses and Total Mean Task Times 
on the Visual Structured Tasks Transformed to ilsher *s Z 

r * .IS r = -.072 

z = .151 CRorZ * *812 z ^ -*07 

"‘‘Eiifnif leant at the 0.05 level. 
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Comparison of the eorrelationa of the two groups indicated that there was no slg- 
nifieant differ enee between their number of correet responses and total mean task times, 

A high plus eorrelation should Indicate that, as the number of correet responses gets 
higher, the time needed to eomplete the task would rise. Apparently, the range of scores 
was too shallow, or the tasks which required little total time were too easy. The only 
difference noted was that, to get an equal number of correct responses, the subnormal 
group required more time . 

One conclusion drawn from the present study is that when normal s^jects and 
subnormal subjects are faced with an equated task, it is essential tliat the subnormal sub- 
jects have more total time to eomplete the task. Too many titties the simplicity of a task 
in the classrooms of our schools is determined by a ^^mature, well educated adult"; 
consequently, the subnormal and even normal subjects are faced with a task that is diffi- 
cult for them and are given insufficient time to perform adequately. Therefore, the 
subnormal child falls into a poorly functioning pattern and soon learns that he cannot learn, 

Another conclusion drawn from this study is that the effect of visual stimuli must 
be of far more value to the subnornial child than to the normal child. Visual stimuli appear 
to open the door for the subnormal child, so he can reach back into his eKperiential frame- 
work and bi'oaden his range of conceptual categories. This apparently is not of equal value 
to die normal child, because he already has a wider range into which he can fit his axperl- 
encas. 



Another conclusion drawn from the present study is that Inhibition of response 
delay does not have a relative effect upon one’s ability to perform correctly on a task. 

This evidence appears to be in a^eement with previous studies concerning the differences 
in response delay. Previous studias have also shown that there Is no particular di^erence 
in response delay time of healthy adults, children, schizophrenics, or feebleininded persons. 
This study has shown that this holds true, also, in response to eoneeptual categorization 



tasks. 



The extrema variations in response delay times appear to in^cate that those sub- 
jects who respond quickly without benefit of concept formation and those si^jects who 
respond slowly without integratlnf experiential background should have p^eatar chance for 
error in forming eoncepts. mformatlon, relative to correet answers and response delay 
time leads one to assume tiiat, as tiie correct responses increase, the response delay 
time has relatively little affect i^on the choice of correct responses for either normal or 
subnormal subjects. Therefore, the conclusion must be drawn that experiential backpound 
and external stimidi have more effeet vpon an in^viduaPs conceptual categorization ability 
than does inhibition of response delay time. 

In summary, the data in the present study appear to indicate that fast or slow 
response delay time is not the causation of conceptualization errors; but Instead, correct 
conceptualization depends upon the si&ject’s experiential framework to which he can 
associate and intapate new stimuli. Therefore, it is concluded that categories are prob- 
ably not developed by repetition, but by association of related objects or ideas over a 
period of time. Repetition Is of value to help one retain that which he has previously 
learned, Consequendy, the repetitive drill appears to be relatively useless for concept 
forination. 
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ASSESSMENT: BEYOND PSYCHOMETRY 
Bliima B. Weiner 

Blnoa &ere seems to be no particular advantage in throwing the baby out with his 
bath water, this observation is not intended to be "anti teat*" Rather, it is an exploration 
of a possible and teachable way for Improving our use of measurementa. The word teaeh- 
able is emphasized, because a procedural style which is so dependent upon the unique 
qualities of the originator that it cannot be duplicated by anyone else is appropriate for the 
creative artist but troublesome to the practitioner of the methods of seience. In science, 
procedures must be replicable in order that findings may be verified, and the teat of reality 
is its observability and confirmability by others* Our objective at this time is not the in- 
vention of a new kind of test (although that is an appealing idea) , but a better way of looking 
at the products of the Instruments we already have at our disposal, 

Exeept for limited research purposes s very few retarded children have been the 
subjects of intensive child study and evaluation techniques. The bulk of clinical pactice 
with these children has been confined to peripheral and comparatively biTef "Binet and 
Simonizing" or "WffiCing" for the purpose of administrative disposition. The results of 
such practices over the past 20 or 30 years have not enhanced our professional reputation 
as educators or clinicians to any noticeable degree. In fact, we are now experiencing a 
kind of backlash of pidblic reaction to mechanical applications and misapplications of our 
measuring devices. 

However, concern about the evaluation of handicapped children is really not of. 
regent origin. For many years eonscientious professional workers, especially those who 
have been involved In the rearing and educating of mentally retarded children, have been 
disenchanted with the prevailing modes of arriving at decisions about them. On too many 
occasions the teaditional manner and means of judging capacity and achievement have 
culminated in deadend, diagnostic labelling. The apparent futility of efforts to translate 
psychometria data into applicable educational prescriptions has led to much discouragement 
and sometimes to resentment and outright rejeetlon of the whole idea of testing. This sit- 
{: uation is reminiscent of a ramark made by the late Marie Rasey of Wayne State University, 

j who stated that a lot of damn-fool nonsense has been committed in the name of freedom, 

y but that doesnT Invalidate the concept of freedom. It may also be said that a lot of damn- 

fool nonsense has been committed in the name of measurement, but that doesn*t invalidate 
i the concept of measurement. 

f 

What ought to be considered is the probability that too much has been demanded 
; from die usual elinieal and educational testing procedures, and too little thought has been 

given to the development of systematic, observational procedures for use directly in the 
[ classrooms or other life situations. Such methods of observation have been widely used 

I in child study oriented nursery schools. We shall be concerned here with the content of 

a tentative scheme that appears promising for application in ascertaining the status and 
{ progress of mentally retarded children. 

• Meaning and Purpose of AsseSBmant 

} _ 

I The term assessment is used here In its original comprehensive sense as deflned 

in Webster's third unabridged editioni to assess means to "analyze critically and judge 
5 definitively the nature , significance, status, or merit.,.," Assessment, therefore, is 

I a serious task and an awesome responsiblli^. We sh^l not In one session, nor in one 

f hundred sessions, arrive at a final and forever form^a to achieve its purposes, but we 

i; can create a design to direct our attention and our efforts , 

f. 

^ The traditional clinical approach to the evaluation of mentally retarded children 

i has been Intended to serve at least three objectives: (a) the determination of Intellectual 
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status, usually expressed in terms of elassifieation or degree of developmental reterdation; 

(b) the projection of a theoretleal pace of the future course of intellectual development; and 

(c) an estimate of the child^s educability, derived from the two preceding conclusions. 

The kinds of observations we are going to suggest do not res^t in scores that can be ma- 
nipulated mathematically^ at least not yet. But they ean yield information that is of 
substantive assistanee in (a) describing status more Mly, (b) providing bases for selecting 
and directing the course of developmantj and (c) indicating the dimensions of the child ^s 
educability. 

Some Facts and Artifacts 



Inherent in any system of observation are factors which merit greater consideration 
than they usually reeeive. The first set of such elements has relevance for the nature of 
the child behavior that is sampled or observed. The other set is pertinent to the behavior 
of the adults who make ttie observations. 

With respect to the behavior of the child who Is being observed, the adequacy of the 
evidence which is obtained is relative to conditions of time, clrcimistance, and content. 

That is, the duration and continuity of his performanee has to be taken Into account, as 
well as the setting in which specific kinds of behavior occur or fall to occur and the array 
of functions that are to be noted. Observation must encompass a large enough segment of 
repreBentative behavior in significant tosks and settings in order to lead to practical judg- 
ments and decisions. 

The behavior of the adult observer is inescapably Influential in the quality of obser- 
vations which are made. Besides the technical aspects of making formal or informal 
observations, there are considerations which are less widely acknowledged. These factors 
Include the observer's beliefs and biases about child development; the scope of his interest 
in a particular child and the specific areas of his professional curiosityi and the subtle, 
often subliminal I messages of expectancy which are conveyed to the child, either verbally 
or nonverbally. The contribution which each of these facts makes to the chlld^s performanee 
and the observer's perception of tlmt performance may be positive or negative, and their 
intricate interrelationships have not yet been sufficiently explored. However, the conditions 
of observation of child behavior noted here are accessible to modification, and observation 
by multiple observers may provide a partial answer to die problem of adult behavior, m 
the context of the present discussion of the nature of assessment, it is s'^fielent, momen- 
tarily, to recognise the relevance of such factors. The development of strategies to cope 
wldi them is another task. 

The Concept of Educability 

Although the concept of educabili^ is germane to our assessment efforts, the term 
has never actually been well defined. The nearest approximation to a defiidtlon that is not 
eireidar (i,e, , ^capable of being educated”) is the attempt to diflerentiate bebveen educable 
aud trainable mentally reterdsd persons. This distinction has not been fully aecepteble for 
several reasons, but certainly one of the legitinaate objections is the arbitrary nature of a 
dichotomy that is more of a statistical convenience than a describable reali^. H we are to 
invest this word educable with a rational meantag, a global viewpoint of educability will not 
be sufficient. We need a construct that will help us to accommodate the eontlnuum of im- 
portant characteristics which obtain throughout the sequence of development and achievement 
of all children, which extend into aAdthood, and which are translatable into behavioral 
frnictions that are accessible to environmental influence, A framework for such a model is 
presented here. It appears to satisfy tii© conditions that have been specified and to provl<te 
for the kind of purposeful assessment that was a^ocated earlier • a more complete descrip- 
tion of status, a foundation for selecting and directirg the course of development, and a 
mijltidimenslonal description of areas of realized and relizable functioidng. 
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Asssismant of Educability 

The charactaristios of behavior whioh we have elected for obaervation are level, 
rate, range, efficieney, and autonomy, regard them as the dimensions of educability* 

By level we mean the total amoimt of development or achievement. The notion of 
level Is traditionally considered in terms of age or grade equivalences, but it can also be 
described in terms of degree of difficulty or complexity* The latter kind of description is 
of more jfunctlonal value, because it makes available si&stantive, rather than simple, 
score information for planning further exper lances and instruction. 

Rate refers to the time required to attain a particular level or to achieve a apecific 
amomit of gain. It must be appreciated that rate may change from task to task and from 
circumstance to circumstance. We need to give closer attention to the activity rhythms 
of individual children and to their apparent peaks and plateaus in learning activity. We 
need also to understand that a chlldta rate of change may depend in some part upon the 
behavior of the adult“ whether it be teacher or examiner. To assume that rate is a fixed 
and exclusive function of innate or internal factors is to minimlie the role of the educator 
as a stage manager of learning. 

Range is used here in its territorial, rather than in its statistical, sense. We must 
be concerned with the array of learning opportunities which are provided, as well as with 
the quality of the childta response to them. The important question here is '^educable in 
what functions?" Conventional school ciirrictaa and traditional procedures and terminology 
for reporting change in edueational status have been expressed with respect to formal 
bodlas of subject matter, such as language arts, social studies, science, and mathematics. 
We have been so preoccupied with the preservation of knowledge that we have somehow 
forgotten the pimpose of knowledge — the contribution it should make to human a^ancament. 

The select matter which luiS just been enumerated is valid content for retarded 
ehildren, but it needs to be translated into functional components in order that the required 
behaviors may be Identiflad, analyzed, and assisted. Thus, for our purposes of assessment, 
we think of language arts in terms of communication and of the primary processes which 
underpin the foundations of listening, speaking, reading, writing, and spelling. We look 
at aecuracy and stability of auditory, visual, tactile, and kinesthatie funetionsi at reception, 
perception, differentiation, association, Integration, and retentioni at the accuracy and 
dependability of motor, visual motor, and vocal coordiimtions. We are concerned with the 
behavioral tools which enable a ehUd to become a "school child"— with his knowing how and 
knowing when to look, to listen, to wait, to try, to share, to help, and to work. 

The informational agenda of traditional social and natural science content are data 
to be acquired, understood, and incorporated as comfortably as possible into die expanding 
body of one’s knowledge about himself and otiiar parsons and things. Our ehildren need 
information about visible and tenable diings and about matters which are not visible or 
tangible, about ttiou^ts and feelings, and about relationships between themselves and others. 
They acquire such information and die skills for hmidling It gradually, usually laboriously, 
and sometimes painfully. Their stock of ^ta maybe incomplete, inacewate, or poorly 
integrated. These are tae facets of assessment with which we need to be most concerned, 
radier than with the census of factual statements tiiat a child may be able to produce. 

Similarly, our eoncern with the areas of spatial and quantitative perceptions, 
understandings, and skills should be expressed in terms of specific functional elements 
which are the building blocks for more complex attainmentsi discrimination of units, groups, 
naass, direction, and distance (and their comparative relationships) are examples of such 
foimdations. We need to be concerned wldi mastery of the matiiematics of daily living, the 
rational oounttag and computing, locating in space (in, on, imder, over, beside, before, 
behind, etc.), and the reckoning (not simply die telling) of time and the use of money. 
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These demands and others of similar character start early in childhood and contlnne 
throughout adulthood. Any inventory of facts acquired should be agcompanied by inquiry 
into their utilisation. 

Other phases of school ciirriculum, particularly art, music, and physical education, 
are potentially significant in the development of mentally retarded children. Behavior in 
these areas should be just as carefully observed and analyzed. Their content is directly 
concerned with functions that the child can take widi him throughout his life and that are 
rich in opportunity for independent choice and innovation. 

In Q\3r observations of efficiency, we need to look for evideuce of behavioral ade- 
quacy in tei'ms of accuracy and correctness and in terms of availability as expressed in 
economy and speed of performanee. netermination of the degree of effleiency in a broad 
range of socially and educationally meauin^ul tasks is a better basis for the assessment 
of adueabillty than reliance on an arbitrary IQ score. 

By autonomy we mean evidence of independent, self ^actualizing activity. We need 
to observe not only how ohUdren approaoh and execute tasks which are selected for them, 
but whether and how they select, initiate, and execute tasks which they have chosen for 
themselves, and whether they experience satisfaction in their choices. We need to note 
whether our children manifest perceptions of themselves as learners and doers or as 
nonlearners and nondoers , Even very young children are capable of some degree of autono^ 
mous behavior, H a child seems never to reach out spontaneously to things and parsons or 
to maJce choices and decisions by himielf , or if such behavior seems unduly restricted, 
there is need for greater watchfulness by the adult. Such impressions need verification, 
so that appropriate action can be taken. 

Conolusion 

]‘t is unlikely that tiie preparation of a worthwhile descriptive report on the intel^ 
lectual and educational stetus of a mentally retarded child, or of any handicapped child, 
will ever be a simple or easy assignment. Criteria of age and ordinary grade aquivalents 
are not fully satisfactory, nor do the conditions of observation and Instruction always lend 
themselves to the detection of the month by month iner aments when they have occurred. 

If these problems are complicated by sampling or instructional methods that severely cur- 
tail the range of activities in which the children en^ge, the vision of the child as he really 
is or might become emerges as a blurred and distorted image. Unless wa are sharply 
cognizant of these various eonsiderations, we underestimate or miss entirely the magnitude 
of changes which have taken place or die avenues of promise for future developments 

But complacent confession of the limitations or errors in our ways does not do away 
with the fact that differences in development (Including serious pathological deviations) do 
exist and that they require expert analysis and evaluation. Responsible child study is time 
consuming, demanding work. It is not a caUing for the professional— or nonprofessional— 
dabbler, or for anyone who wants to succeed without really trying* It is not for the dis^ 
illusioned or for the discouraged who have already been defeated by the disillusionment of 
others. The useful extension of our knowledge of children beyond the pedestrian boimdaries 
of psychometric and educational test scores can be accomplished only by meticulous atten^ 
tion to the "small diagnostic teuths" of which Steinbeck spoke In his Travels with Charlie 
and by the conviction that retarded children are worth this kind of effort* 



CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS IN PROGRAMS FOR THE TRAINABLE 
RETARDED: APPLICATION OF THEORETICAL MODELS 



Gloria F. Wolinsky 

On several oecasions I have indicated that the developmental approach to human 
behavior j particidarly as enunciated by Jean Piagetp offers considerable insights and 
direction for educational planning for the nientally retarded (Wolinsky 1962; Wolinsky, 
1965)- I also have had the opportunity to present some specific points of view about the 
role and function of the teacher of the trainable retarded (Wolinsky, 1959). The remarks 
today are based on the dual premises of (a) the utility of Plaget^s concept as a basis for 
curriculum planning and (b) in order to plan effectively and Instruct with some degree of 
meaning, the teacher of the ti^alnable retarded has to be involved with a diapiostic proca= 
dure. 



In looking at Piaget ^s model of development, v/e can proceed in either of two direc*’ 
tions. The first would be in the application in terms of a sequence of ordered experience 
that is germane to human functioning, and the other would be the specific question of aduca- 
tlon In those tasks within the sequence, whether they be sensory motor or of a more 
sophisticated level of eognitive learning. In the rather limited time that we have for pres^ 
entatlon, it is not possible to deal with these two areas in any great detail. However, there 
is time to make some remarks in terms of these two dimensions , so that your own future 
reading and thinking in this area can be specifically directed to the problems of cimriculum 
development and the trainable mentally retarded, 

Piaget -s basic word for an individual -s effective responses to the environment is 
^equilibrium” or "equilibration,” This concept implies involvement of the organism with 
the environment. It is more tlmn maturation; it implies a learning that serves its own 
purposes in terms of the task at hand and serves as a foimdation for additional later learn- 
ing, Piaget (1964) himself questions the value and purpose of training for specific tasks 
in terms of learning that will be with the child for any great period of time, Logieally, 
the training becomes a deinvolvement with the total environment, and the question of carry 
over to a more complex situation becomes pertinent. This point is a eruelal one as I will 
note later. 

In using Piaget ^s model of development, I do not mean to imply tiiat 1 am unaware 
of the tremendous contribution that Gesell, Baldwin, Warner, and Kohler have made to 
the concept of development, both in the physical and intellectual areas (Zigler, 1966), 

Most assuredly, these contributions are utilized in proyidlng a basic uiidarstanding of a 
child. Close scrutinizing of tiiese various approaches will reveal considerable overlap and 
similar direction of ttiought. I might add here that it serves us no purpose to utilize only 
one approach or one way of conceptualization in dealing with the problems of the mentally 
retarded, for the complex problems that we face here demand an eKperimental and eclectic 
approach , 



My own belief for Piaget ^s particular formulation as having a tremendous potential 
for contribution to the area under discussion lies within the more broadly based concept 
of an ongoing developmental process. And perhaps, too, it is because the questions he 
asks in all his little experiments and the questions he presupposes to answer in the totality 
of his writing appear to me closer to the problems that we seek to answer as we work with 
the child in a group setting which we call school, classroom, preschool class, or workshop. 
Ixi spite of our knowledge that these yoimgsters are limited, they are being educated in an 
environment that is basically Involved with knowings a eognitive situation. In spite of 
verbal expressions of the somewhat limited goals we have set for these children in the 
co^itive area, and because of the entire value sy ?tem tlmt our teacher and child operate 
within, the child is being exposed to cognitive acts that are more than premature in view 
of the fact that the youngster Ims not mastered the sensory motor skills basic to more 
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complicated taeke. It is within the sensory motor period and the preoperational period 
that guldaa for understanding the trainable in terms of curriculum development are to be 
founds Since trainable children often are multiply handicapped ehildrenp a knowledge of 
the multidimensional aspects of development is crueiah 

Piaget has been criticized in terms of an apparent lack of concern with Individual 
differences s Those of us who think that his approach has meaning believe that his diag- 
nostic approach is one that guides us toward a more realistic approach to individual dif- 
ferences* For the individual differences with which we are eoncerned are not the academics 
of the literature I but rather the individual difference which the child in our classroom pre- 
sents * What intrigues me in Plaget*s work— and this admittedly is an aspect that is most 
controversial— is the dialogue the examiner and the child have in the attempt to understand 
the level of comprehension the child has* This dialogue * admittedly difficult if the child 
has no language j serves as a aheck system of the comprehension level of the youngster* 
However, language — albeit Important— is not crucial in determining certain types of be- 
havior* Improper answers may be wrong only in terms of these levels* Furthermore, 
it assists in underatandlng the weakness of and the neeessl^ for backtracking to an 
unlearned or a poorly comprehended concept* This process in itself answers a question 
of performance that often is confusing to the teachers, 

I think we are aware that many of our children will tove to learn things without a 
true understanding of their meaning. To refer back to Piaget’s coneern with training for 
a specifie task, as with any approach, modification and questioning are desired in terms 
of the purposes for which it is adapted. However, I think tlmt it crucial to know which 
facts are merely learned and which ones are learned and understock. This is basic, for 
when we work with the trainable we are concerned sometimes with fuiicfcioning that mtist 
be learned if only to exist in society. We must not, however, be misguided into thinking 
it is true learning, I believe that Piaget, in his concern with schema and strategies, offers 
us an insight that Is not the exclusive realm of the academicians and the experimentalists* 
For while one may use liis insights as a basis for training, his theories also can be uM&d 
as a functional inventory for experiences that will mesh with an indlviduaPs level of 
octlvl^^ 

While Piaget may not be concerned with the problem of individual differences 
since his concern is primarily with processes underlying what are to him basic phenomena 
of all intellectual thought, I am not certain that the results of the axperimental work relate 
to die problem of indlvidu^ dfflerences. I find the descriptive data more to this point* 
However, I wonder If we Imve not made individual differences a rally cry, while in practice 
we level everyone with a fusillade of "do this becau_se we must, " What I am si^ge sting Is 
that perhaps we ought to consider the question of a basic process, and then ask how It 
applies to our youngster in termis of growth, development, and plateau. All too often we 
say, if we say this at aU, "He is different, but we must get him to a point of performance, 
albeit minimal." We are in such haste that we do not look closely at the needs of the per- 
formance or the itrategies which the child needs in order to perform. We acknowledge 
the difference without realizing tiia complexities of the goal and the path that must be 
followed. Through his exploration of what at times appear to be minutiae, Piaget offers 
us this approach, for basic to planning eurrieultim for die trainable mentally reterded Is 
the tremendous gap of existential knowTe^e that exists behveen the adult and the child. 
Compound this difference with the co^itive and performance level of the trainable, and the 
dlfficidtlei of imder standing nonperformance in terms of overt responses are even more 
formidable when one Is faced with internal noncomprehension which is basic to overt per- 
formwice and later more complicated performance. 

Several years ago 1 had the opportimlty to review the then exist ing experlmentel 
studies on learning with implications for elassroom activities. This was a very difficult 
task. What I realize now is that experiments In reinforcement, stimiffus response, medi- 
ating factors, operant conditioning, and all the oHier niceties of the learning process must 
be and can only be realized In tiie context of a phenomenon ffiat Is in Juxtaposition to an 
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environment that may or may not provide eupport for a partieular level of cognition* It 
is my feeling that we must understand this level of knowing behavior prior to the utilization 
of tiia information that the iaarning experiments present. I believe that within Piaget’s 
attempts to formulate hierarchical systems of thought processes and his concern with 
rules of thought and his general concern with development* some of our answers will come. 
Though this is not a new idea* it is new In that a massive attempt is being made to under- 
stand this phenomenon and utilize this pragmatically, I interpret this as initially an attack 
from within, rather than a bombardment from without. 

1 might include here, too, that approaches such as those employing the concepts 
of Itard, Siguin, and Montes sori regarding the language and communication areas are 
tiiose that need a development base, and 1 see no ineompatibility here. Since Piaget is 
concerned with a picture of development, we can incorporate any methodolo^ and approach 
that we think useful; however, it has to link up with a level of activity, and here is where 
Piaget offers ua significant areas of understanding. 

Thera ai'e several good attempts (Flavell, 1963; McV, Hunt, 1961; Wolff, 1960) 
to eollate the observations concerning the sensory motor and preoperational periods . 

The task ahead Is a translation In viable terms in so far as it concerns educational prac- 
tices; the questions we must ask are^ TOiat are the tasks, problems, and sequences? 

What checklists do wa use? How do we coordinate knowledge about learning in the trainable 
mentally retarded with the developmental sequence? We have begun to move in this direc- 
tion, first by infusing In our teachers the need for understanding development in terms of 
tasks and processes, and seconffly, by the devising of materials and approaGhes that would 
interrelate with the developmental aspects of the child mder instruction, 1 have included 
some examples of what we have produced; although they are still in the developmental 
stage, the responses of our teachers are good, 

I should add that the approach is somewhat different in concept from Mary Woodward's 
for in correspondence (personal communlcatiou, January 10, 1966) she writes of her concern 
with "approximate ages at which the successive phases develop in retarded children" and 
utilization of Piaget types of materials. Since these are materials developed for and by 
teachers i functional levels are being considered, and materials more familiar to their 
classrooms are utilized. 

Approach Number One (Contributed by Raymond F, O'Brien) 

Piaget's developmentel approach was used by one teacher to assist him in under- 
standing and planning classroom experiences for a midtihandieapped boy. The eight year 
old child had received no previous instruction; he was completely uncommunicative in 
EngHsh but responded to Spanish directions. Because of his severe cerebral palsy involve- 
ment, he apparently never had associated with other children, TOien he arrived in school, 
he was not able to dress himself or make his needs known. The teacher accepted this 
obvious retarded development and be^n to develop various sensory and motor skills in the 
chUd. As he had many other children about him, the teacher utilized all of Piaget's views 
on the sensory motor stages. However, because of the boy's age, there ^^^s some over- 
lapping, Concerned witii the development of skills, tiie teacher's aim was primarily 
commimications with the child, 

Jean Piaget Bchemai Outline of six Activity 



stages in ienaory motor period 



( Commimication ) 



Method 



1, Suckingi crying; vocalization ; 
movements of head, arms, and 



the truric. 



To smile, lai^h, 
guffaw. 



Puppets and car- 
toons, 

Bepeat, 



1 . 
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Jean Piaget Schema: Outline of six 
stages in sensary motor period 


Activity 

(Communication) 


Method 


2, Primary circular reaction. 

Child reaches out for and grasps 
objects in environment to 
satisfy himself* 


To recognize objects. 


Showing and hiding 
familiar objects: 
hat, coatj then more 
sophisticated objects, 
e.gp , ball, etc. 

Play game: "Fly 
Away Jack, , , " 
Repeat. 


3, Secondary circular reactions. 
Generalizations . Two important 
developments occur at this state. 
The first is anticipation of effects 
which epitomize the beginnings of 
Intentionality and a distinction of 
means and ends. Second are the 
beginnings of imitation. 


To hide and find 
objects. 


Hold and recognize 
same objects-— hat, 
coat. Garry them. 
Repeat. 


4, Coordination of the secondary 
schema, i.e* , separation of the 
means and ends , by making motions 
to remove obstacles that are set 
up butween the goals and the ag- 
complishments , 


To pick out his 
objects. 


Select ball, pencil, 
crayons, books, 
materials from his 
desk. Repeat. 


5. Tertiary circular reaction. 

Ability to set objects in motion. 
Through this, ha learns about 
objects in space. He can roll 
them, slide them, and mouth them. 


To push and roll 
objects. 


Setting into motion 
toys and wheels, balls, 
etc, , retrieving same. 
Repeat, 


6 . Invention of a new means through 
mental combination makes its first 
appeai^anpe at this state j so that 
something to look at becomes some- 
thing to grasp? and something to 
grasp becomes something to suck. 
Therefore, one goes in reverse 
order . 


To join proups; 
to socialize. 


Music— circle. 
Rhythm, Beat to 
music. Part in play. 



After a six month period of applying Piaget’s obseii'ations (which was incidental to 
this study) , the teacher noted that the child was able to dress himself and had become 
toilet trained; The child also could communicate on an InfantUa level* He does not verbal^ 
ize in Spanish but responds to English directions. His vocabularly is presently about ten 
words but seems to be Iner easing. He now laughs at amusing situations readily without 
cue from the rest of the class. 



Approach Number Two (Contribuced by Josephine De StefanOj Elayne Horn, Marjorie 
McAvoy, Harriet ialkind, Jeri Teplltz, and Terry Walsh) 



The report of six teachers who followed the Piaget schema outiines stage and con- 
tinues to the transitional period of sensory motor to conceptiml schema. Realizing the 
Importance of recognizing and correcting the basic visual motor defects in training tiie 
perceptually impaired, these investigators demonstrated devices and materials which could 
be used in stimulating sensory motor development. 
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Piaget Schema 


Activity 


Method 


Stage Child is able to coordinate 

several actions and apply them to 
new situations. 


Coordination of 
movement; pushing 
or pulling an object. 


Hammer board: 
striking peg with 
hammer to make it 
move; pull toy. 


Stage 0 % Child explores. 


Applies action as a 
tool foi" exploring. 
Object displacement, 
Inereased awareness. 


Stack tower. 


Time. 


Objective sequence of 
displacement, perceived 
independent of motor 
participation. 


Nuts and bolts , 
Mailbox: gaometrie 
forms are dropped 
into appropriate 
slots p reappear when 
box is opened. Stack 
rings on stick in se^ 
quenoe to fit. 


Stage 6: Objeat concept. 


Permanent mental 
representation. 


Maehanieal Busy 
Box (different types 
of latches to open) . 


Space, 


Displacement and 
return to order 


Form board. 


Causality. 


Means of movement. 


Busy Board: pushing, 
pulling p vertical, 
horizontal, etc. 


Time, 


Appereeption of 
objective , 


Repeating bead 
patterns, color, or 
form. 


Transition from sensory 
motor to conceptual schema 


Functional exercisa 


Construction set, 
erector set. Nursery 
school and early ehild= 
hood play equipment. 



In addition to these training devices to help the child complete the sensory motor 
stages the following activities are geared to help the ohild organize his environmenti 

1* Matching co. rirata objects, geometric forms, and topological forms, 

2. Sorting and categorizing primary colors, other colors, shapes and geometric 
forms; raprodueing simple color patterns (peg board) i and reproducing simple 
form patterns (Ford blocks), 

3, Forni representation by simple ^o part puzzles of familiar objects, simple 
three part puzzles of familiar objects, iimple puzzles of geometric shapes. 
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ABSTPvACTS 

HABlLrrATION OF SEVERELY RETARDED CHILDFvEN 
j.S. Birnbrauer 

An analyils of the behavioral repertoirei of moderately to profounffly retarded 
children and the typical conditions which exist in institutions leads to the conclusion that 
the current treatment of these persons is most likely to result In minimal development. 
Objectives, if there are any, are vague and low; these children obviously do not reinforce 
ordinary attempts at instruction, and many will not benefit significantly from making 
surroundings more attractive, stimulating, or entertaining. 

An Elternative is to both enrich the anvironmant and arranga it so that response 
consequenaes are carefully manipulated, using those consequences (relnforcers) which 
tiie children indicate are necessary. For some, food appears to be the only effective 
relnforceri for some, effectiva and practical reinforgers are diffieult to find. 

Establishing eunh an environment is fraught with diffici^tles. It is eKpensive in 
time and money. The physleal arrangements of institutions desired with custody In 
mind are not suitable for training purposes* The ratio of attendant to resident is so low 
that consistency, immediata reinforcement, and programing of laarning axparlences are 
not possible. The demands upon these much malice d employees are often quite unreason- 
able, The major obstacle stems from the fact that the present methods generally result 
in immediate reinforcement of the children-s caretakers. For example, restraints and 
drugs prevent destruction and decrease noise and activity, thus removing aversive con- 
ditions with minimum expendltura and avoiding the disapproval of superiors; letting the 
child have his way avoids tantrums and other aversive interactions, A second obstacle 
is that some of the procedures which one might derive from behavioral principles are 
ra^rded as inhuman or mskind. This may be the case, but it applies to the successM 
socialisation of any child. 

These cycles which tend to maintain behavioral deficits or worsen them must be 



inter ruptad in order to determine what the potential of each child may be , Whether 
effeetive and economically feasible training environments can be designed is an empirical 
question* 



BTRATEGIEB AND TACTICS m SUPEEVKING SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED— SOCIAL CUE mTERPRETATlON 
OF RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 



Ethel M, Leach 



One of our greatest problems in educatinf retarded youth is providing the kind of 
training they need to enable them to live adequate and successful lives in the world of 
adiilts. Teachers and placement personnel who work with retarded youth have been con- 
cerned about deficiencies In social Interaction as an important cause of failure to make 
school g worki and/or social adjustments* 

A project, "Perceptual Training for Social Behavlori A Pre -Vocational Unit for 
Retarded Youtli , " was designed to aid those who work with retarded youth who are pre- 
paring to transfer from school or Institution to vocational employment. 

The experimental unit consists of daily lessons fidly written out as a teaching 
script, a complete kit with all necessary teaching materials, including tapes, slides, 
wwk sheets^ role playlnf sugfestions* trio suggestions, games, money, ate, A teaching 
unit thus prepared allows for experimentation and evaluation* 

The unit is unique in that it Is presented in visual, oral, and aural form and 
requires no, or a very low level, reading ability. It eonsists of an eight weeks series of 
lessons, each designed to reqiilre approximately an hour a day* The lessons present 
social cues, interpretatloni of those cues, and appropriate behaviors related to specifc 
social settings* 

As a particular feature of the material in Its focus on teaching pupils to read social 
sltiiatlons, a test to measure social litterence ability (TSI) was devised* The test consisted 
of a set of 35 photographs of interpersonal situations ranging from simple to complex* 

The pictm^es were selected for their nonambigulty* Usually the interpretation calls for 
experiential Information* The test was administered before and after the teaching unit# 

Results have been positive on every test item, and therefore one may assume that 
it is possible to instruct for acceleration In social inference* 

This study Is supported by a grant (number RD 1388-P, 1965) from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the University of Kansas Medical Center* Investigators Include Baibara Edmonson and 
Ethel Leach, Children’s Rehabilitation Unit; and Henry Leland, Parsons State Hospital 
and Training Center, Parsons, Kansas. 
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COMMUNICATION DISOEDEHS 



HEABmG ASSESSMENT OF NEUROLOOICALLY IMPAmED CHILDREN 



Jerome G. Alplner 



ERIC 



Numerous estimates of the inoidenoe of hearing Impairment in school age children, 
ranging from 2 to 21 pereenti have been reported . A generally aacepted average is 5 
percent (Connor, 1961), For purpose of definition, the United States Office of Edueation 
refers to iehool age children as those from 5 to 17 years (Frlsina, 1963). Preschool age 
children usiially are referred to as those between the ages of 2 and 3. Estimates of the 
incidence of hearing impairment in the preschool group are more difficult to obtain, since 
these childran are not available in captive groups, as in the public schools, for audiologic 
screening and/or evaluation. Also to be considered Is the possibility that other problems 
may be present with the hearing loss, This possibility increases the responsibility of the 
clinical audiologist in differential diagnosis. 

The pimpQse of this paper is to discuss the audiologic assessment of the neurologi- 
cally Impaired child on a comparative basis with other disorders. For the nurpose of 
this paper, focus will be on preschool and primary school chilcbfen, although it is quite 
possible that some of this information may be applicable to older children as well, 

Neurologically Impaired children are defined as those children who have some 
deficit of the central nervous system, such as aphasia or other kinds of brain injury; they 
may also possess some auditory deficit of a conductive, cochlear, retrocochlear, or 
mixed nature. In the clinical evaluation situation, preschool children appearing to be deaf 
may actually be sttffering from a central nervous system disorder (language difficulty). 

It has been speculated that some children in schools for the deaf are actmlly victims of 
language problems rather than deafness. This author has seen several such children in 
a school for the deaf. When the language problem was uncovered and appropriate thera- 
peutic methodology was employed, some progress in cbmmimleation was noted. 

In attempting to evaluate hearing in the neurologically impaired child, differential 
diagnosis requires the consideration of other problems. Including mental retardation, 
psychological disturbance, and true hearing loss. As indicated, combinations of the above 
problems are possible, thus complicating a diagnosis to determine which problem is the 
major one In the communication bre^down. It is obvious, therefore, that the differential 
diagnoslSs in addition to audlologic evaluation, may require the services of speech pathology 
and related disciplines such as psycholo^, neurolo^, otolo^j and others. 

Normal Language Development in Relation to Normal Hearing 

As the concern for differential dia^osis becomes apparent, it is important to be 
aware of normal speech and language development, K, as professional workers in the 
field, we must make judgments about deficient hearing and language sj'stems, we must 
understand those aspects of normal development. It is necessary, therefore, to deviate 
somewhat from the specific subject briefly to relate some general aspects of normal 
language development as it pertains to a normal hearing mechanism, hi the first stage of 
normal language development, reflexive vocalizations occur and the new infant appears to 
react to hii environment with crying that seems not to fluctuate in different environmental 
situations. By the end of the first two weeks, differences related to the nature of the 
stimulating situation begin to appear (L^assman, 1951), Cries become meaningful as the 
infant becomes aware of needs due to hunger and discomfort. Bebveen six and seven 
weeks, the infant with normal hearing begins to show by his reactions that he is aware of 
the somdi he is making. This "babbling" stag© is cMracterized by general vocal play. 

It is significant, according to Berry and Eisenson (1956), that through the babbling stage, 
normally hearing and deaf children somid similar. After this period, the normally hearing 




child* s babbling begins to resemble tones and sounds of those persons in his environment. 
At approximately seven months^ another stagey sometimes referrad to as dialling’* or 
repetition of sounds * begins , 

Language, as a result of normal hearing input, begins to emerge in a meanin^ul 
manner. This is because inner, regeptive, and expressive language are devaloping 
normally (Travis, 1957), Inner language is the use of language symbols for the purpose 
of inner thoughti receptive language is used to understand others ^ expressive language is 
utilized to make oneself understood to others. Since speech is a learned function and since 
speech develops in a normal way because it is heard, a normal hearing mechanism must 
be in operation. Various estimates have been reported regarding the vocabulary of the 
normally hearing child. There is not always agreement as to whether or not the size of 
the vocabularly reported is recognition of words only or the number of words a child can 
actually repeat. 

One of the classic investigations (Smith, 1926) reported that a child has a vocabu- 
lary of three words at the end of the first year, 272 at the second birthday, 1540 at the 
fourth birthday and 2562 at the sixth birthday. Another study (Smith, 1941) indicated that 
a first grader had a vocabulary of 24, 000 words. It is highly probably that, in this era 
of television and closer communication environments, the reported figures are rather 
conservative. Of impoi'tance here, however, is the fact there is some index as to what 
we might expect from a normally hearing child. 

Considering the task of asgcEslng hearing in the neurologieally irnDaired child, it 
is usually necessary to have some idea of the patterns which emerge in possible hearing 
impairment In the mentally retarded, psychologically involved, and hearing impaired 
child, as compared to the child with brain injury. Due to the possibility of multiple 
handicaps, professional Judgments, rather than specific scientific test results, may be 
made by the diagnostic team, particularly for young preschoolers. Since we do possess 
eertain knowledge about behavioral characteristics of these various problems, behavioral 
patterns may be of contributory significance in differential diagnosis. Hardy (1965) states 
that the answers to hearing involvement will be derived, not from any single or specific 
audiometrlc procedure, but from a battery of careful measurements and observations. 

The patterns of each of these problem areas are discussed in terms of auditory 
reaponsas as would emerge In the clinical audiologic ev^uations. Although at times it 
may appear that there Is considerable deviation from discussing hearing impairment alone, 
it should become evident that speech, language, and hearing are actually very much re- 
lated processes. 

Characteristics of Peripheral Hearing Loss 

It is generally agreed that the child whose problem is hearing impairment will 
respond consistently when the auditory stimulus utilized Is sufficiently loud to compensate 
for the loss in sensitivity. In the younger infant up to the age of ^o, the response may 
be a consistent eyebllnk to the auditory stimulus or a movement of the head in the direction 
of the stimulus. Past the age of two, various types of play audiometry may be utilized , 
such as placing a peg in a pegboard, dropping a block in a box, or some other device in 
which the child Is conditioned to respond to a tone or some other auditory stimulus. For 
the child who will not accept earphopes, free field testing may be utilized, and at least 
information regarding one ear may be obteined. Although the levels of response may not 
he precise threshold indicators, it is possible to categorize the Impairment as a mild, 
moderate, severe, or profound hearing loss. Subsequent hearing aid utilization will usually 
result in an improvement of awareness to the t^a of testing materials used. 

Most of these children will respond well to hearing tiierapy, and speech and l^ngmge 
will begin to develop. The rate of speech and language development and the intelligibility 
of the child’s speech will, of course, depend on the severity of the hearinf impairment. 
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In the caee of a conductive hearing impairment or overlay, it is quite possible that the 
problem will be eorrectad or improved through medical or surgical treatment. The 
primary exphaais is that the child with an impairment to the hearing mechanism(outer, 
middle, and inner ear) will respond consistently In the test environment when the intensity 
of the stimtilus is increased above his hearing threshold levels, 

CharacterlstlOB of Hearing Loss in thejtfentelly Retarded 

It is necessary to classify the mentally retarded aecordlng to Intelleetual ranges 
in determining audiologic techniques utilized in evaluation. Further complicating evarua- 
tion of those in this eatagory is that it is not always possible to assess the intelligenee 
of the younger child. If hearing impairment is present, the intelligenee levels may be 
decaiving, due to retardation of language and speech development attributable to hearing 
loss. Five levels of IQ ranges generally considered are: Level I, 85-70 IQ; Level II, 
69-55 IQ; Level III, 54-40 IQ; Level IVi 39-25 IQ; and Level V, less than 25 IQ and 
"untestable** (Lloyd and Frisina, 1966), 



Levels I and n are more similar in evaluation to nonretardates. According to this 
same report, conventional speech audiometry is extremely useful for Levels 1, II, and in. 
Modified play audiometry may be helpfuL in testing the young child with mental retardation. 
Greater difficulty is encountered in dealing with levels IV and V, In terms of emerging 
patterns, the mentally retarded interprets in his own limited way; the child learns by 
association and depends greatly on reinforcement for continuing to learn by assooiation. 
The mentally retarded child will respond directly or indirectly when sound is made loud 
enough either to gain his attention or to compensate for a hearing impairment if one is 
present. 

Other information may be helpful In the diagnosis . The mentally retarded child 
may show retardation In most areas of development, including speech and physical and 
social development. It is advisable to test the child suBpacted of mental retardation on 
more than one occasion and to obtain as many responses to acoustic stimuli as possible. 
Correlating this information with case history information regarding responses in otiier 
environmental situations may be helpful in establishing general hearing levels. It must 
be kept in mind, according to Whipple (1965), that in work with the mentally retarded, 
the behavior is dlfferant, the responses are different, the organism Is different i failure 
to realize this will only confound the testhig procedmres and lead to ambiguous hearing 
test results, 

Charaeteristics of Psychological Hearing hnpairment 



Emotional disturbances present in children with communication disorders may 
range from relatively mild problems secon^ry to peripheral loss of hearing, at one end, 
to chlltf^ood psychosis including autism and schizophrenia , at the other (Miller and Polisar). 
Little information is avallabie concerning children witii hearing loss due to psychological 
disorders. One of the estimates reported deals with a group of 500 cases of adults (naili- 
tary personnel), in which 15 percent were found to have some indication of psychogenic 
overlay to their hearing loss. 

Reference may be made to hysterical deafness or convei sion deafness in which a 
deep emotional conflict may manifest itself in total deafness, i,e, , the individu^ does not 
consciously hear the auditory stimidus even though the hearing mechanism may be function- 
ing normally. It is obvious tiiat the need for psychological and psychiatric referral is in 
order to determine the extent of the problem and to plan for appropriate therapy. Since 
little is known about the prev^ence of hysterical deafness in children, it is difficult to 
discuss the problem in terms of audiologlc evaluation. Case history regarding family re- 
lationships may help to provide information which would contribute to audiologio eviduatlon. 
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Laomia (1958) diacusae- pathological symbiosis, defined as a relationship between 
mother and child which extends beyond the normal developmental period (perhaps psycho= 
sexual development), where neither the child nor the mother is able to make the dependence 
break* Significant clues may be normal speech imtil the break with the mother or a sub- 
stitute reverting to baby talk and then possibly a cessation of language, giving the impras- 
alon of deafneaa, which to the child is a real deafness at the conscious level. In the 
clinical evaluation situation, the appearance may be that of a deaf child. It is not known 
whether this behavior occur a in the young child. 

Another major category of paychogenic hearing Impairment is the autistic child. 

We may define autisni as a situation in which a child lives in an unreal world by himaelf. 
Whatever the reason for the autism, the characteristics of such a child may manifeat 
themselves in a type of mutism, i,e. , a refusal to speak, even though language had devel- 
oped, and a great tendency to reject communication and other forms of auditory stimuli. 

This child, for example, may c^ his hands over his ears when any kind of speech or sound 
is presented. He may attempt to escape from the sound by leaving the environment in 
which the auditory stimulus Is prasented. The autistic aspect of hearing would tend to 
differ from the hysterical deafness in terms of the former more obviously rejecting sound 
and the latter appearing to behave more like the true deaf child. As more is learned about 
hearing loss in ehlldren with these kinds of psychogenic problems, perhaps a more accurate 
differential diagnosis may be made. 

CharaoterlBtlOB of Hearlng^Balrment In the Neurologloally Inyolved ChUd 

Some time ago, Stevens and Birch (1957) proposed the term Strauss Syndroms, 

They felt that the child with a central nervous system Impairment illustrated any one or 
more of the following observable characteristics: (a) erratic and inappropriate behavior 
on mild provocation, (b) increased motor activi^ and iimppropriate behavior disproportionate 
to the stimulus, (e) poor organisation of behavior, (d) distractebility of more than ordinary 
degree under ordinary conditioni, (e) persistent faulty perceptioni, (f) persistent hyper- 
aetlvity, and (g) awkwardness and consistently poor motor performance. 

The above emerging patterns assist the audiologist in the evaluation of the brain 
injured child. From the audlologic point of view, one finds a consistent pattern of incon- 
slsteney. This is the child who may respond to a given auditory stim^us at a given intensity 
on one occasion, and then, in a duplicate situation, give the impression of partial or total 
deafness. Parents may report during case history this same pattern of inconsistency of 
response to auditory stimuli at home. It is quite possible for this child to have normal or 
near normal hearing and, because of these inconsistent patterns, give the appearanee of 
severe Impairment, A knowledge of the psyehopatiiology of brain injury must be known 
if differential diagnosis Is to have an opportunity for success. It is possible that the 
audlologic evaluation of the neurolofically Involved child may teke many tegtlnf sessloni 
and still leave the audiologist In the predicament of not really knowing actual levels of 
auditory awareness. 

Sunmiftry of Audiglggigal ChMactaristlcs 

The general patterns of these four major oate^ries of problems In terms of spBeoh, 
language j and hearing may help provide the professional dlagnostle team with Information 
which, hopefully will lead to successful communication rehabilitation. A summary of 
these patterns may help to strengthen the point: the true hearing loss ohlld responds con- 
sistently when sound Is loud enough; the first three levels of mental retardates may be 
audlologloally evaluated as the true hearing loss case, with greater difficulty encountered 
with levels IV and V in which the child responds in a very limited manner to the best of 
his Intellectual ablli^. Actual threshold levels may never be acquired but, with repeated 
evaluation and observation, enough Information may be obtained to Indicate the severity 
of hearing Impairment. The child with hysterical derfness may give the pattern of total 
deafness, even though speech had developed or was in the developing stages and no other 
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factors could explain the reason for hearing impairment. The autistic child presents the 
pattern of attempting to reject all speech and sounds and may overtly attempt to escape 
from the environmental situation when he hears. Finally * the neurologically Impaired 
child may give the indication of Inconsistent responses to audition. 

The nature of the major problems described indicates the need for the teach ap= 
proach. Although the patterns described have been generalized and, in some cases, 
oversimplified, it would appear that the need for team diagnostics shows most clearly 
that speech, language, and hearing are closely related and in many eases cannot be treated 
independently in differential diagnosis. 

Later Developments in Audiologic Evaluation 

In addition to routine pure tone and speech audiometry and modified versions of 
the same (usually referred to as play audiometry) in which we now have some idea of how 
children with various problems would respond, electrodermal audionietry (EDR) and elec* 
troencephalic audiometry (EEA) have gained the increased attention of the audiologist, 
physician, and others. 

Pavlovian conditioning is utilized in EDR although uier modifications are used, 
with a mild shock as the unconditioned stimulus and the pure tone as the conditioned atim^ 
ulus. The nature of this testing is that, with the pure tone being used as the warning signal 
a few seconds before a shock is given, a child can be conditioned. Significant skin resist 
tance changes then develop following the presentation of the tone in anticipation of the 
shock. Although in great use after its ineeption, EDR does not now appear to be as popular 
in children's evaluation as it was previously. Some audiologists feel from personal ex- 
perienees that, in cases where EDR was successful, play audiometry also was successful 
and not as traumatic. In cases with some children where play audiometry was not success- 
ful, neither was EDR, Although EDR has its contribution in differential diagnosis, particularly 
with malingering adults, the procedure, unfortunately , proves to be of least value in those 
cases where it is most neeessary (Miller and Polisar, 1964), This, of course, includes 
the hearing assessment of the neurologioally Involved child. 

Intensive research is being conducted with EEA, and there is promise that this 
technique may become an effective method of audiologle evaluation in the young child, 

Robert Goldstein (1963) and A, J, Derbyshire are devoting considerable efforts in the use 
and further research of EEA, In this procedime, electrical activity of the brain, with ap- 
propriate instrumentation, can be recorded froni electrodes applied to the scalp with small 
discs or imder the scalp with fine needles. Most EEA studies have concentrated on young 
children, because other behavorial and eleotrophysiologic audiometric techniques are more 
easily applied to older children and adults. 

Most of the young children studied by EEA have had some communication disorder , 
These young children are usually asleep when they are sedated, because restless behavior 
can complicate the testing procedure. This is most advantageous when dealing with children 
possessing psychopathologic characteristics of central nervous system disorders. Research 
(Lowell, Williams, Ballinger, and Alvig, 1961) has shown that the method may be valuable 
for the detection of minute, previously undetectable auditory responses and may prove use^ 
ful in tasting children with central nervous system disorders, as well as the emotionally 
disturbed and other imcooperative subjects. In time, additional research should indicate 
the effectiveness of EEA, 

Conclublons 

It is apparent that a wide variety of audiologle techniques are available for use in 
the evaluation of the neurologically impaired child. Yet, it should be understood that neither 
one technique nor all of them may provide us with all of the Information needed to diagnose 
and/or rehabilitate the child. Humanistic factors, l.e, , the clinical audiologist and his 



colleagues from other disciplines, may have to consider themselves as artists in addition 
to scientists in ordei" to effectively diagnose these children. Awareness of reseai'ch, its 
application, and clinical experience may give the Impetus to better evaluate when all of 
the answers are not fully known, as well as the courage of conviction to say "I don’t know” 
In those situations when the answer is not clearly defined. 
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CRITIQUE ON CURRENT AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 



Philip A, Bellefleur 

In speech audiometry we are able to measure two dimensions of an auditory Impair- 
ment, namely, the loss of sensitivity (or loudness) for speech, and the loss of speech 
discrimination. From the first test we are able to m^e judfments regarding how much 
sound must be amplified to approximate normal levels. Like vision, normal hearing is a 
distance sense. That is, auditorily the normal person is in contact with his fenvironment 
far beyond the area immediately surrounding him. He is able to understand conversational 
speech at a considerable distance and under very adverse conditions. For the hearing lm= 
paired Individual, the loss of sensitivity or distanee is proportional to the amount and kind 
of the defect. Partial restoration of distance can be accomplished by amplification in the 
form of an individual or group hearing aid. 

Unfortunately, making sound louder does not necessarily make it clearer; in fact, 
in some instances the immediate affect on amplification is that sound is made less clear. 

It is this lack of clarity which necessitates the habilitation of some individuals and the re- 
habilitation of others. Auditory training, then, is based on the philosophy that the sound 
received by these individuals can be made more meaningf^. 

History of Auditory Equipment 

Perhaps the bast way to define the relationship among the child, hearing aid, and 
teacher ( and I now use the word hearinf aid to refer to any amplification unit) is to view 
our profession historically. Prior to electronic amplification, the teacher of the deaf 
taught ad concha or speaking dlrectty into the ear. There were two disadvantages to this 
training method, however. First, the child was unable to see the teacher lips; and second, 
all instruction had to be on an individual basis. 



As early as the 1700 ^s, the speaking tube or hearing trumpet was used as a form of 
amplification for deaf children, as It allowed the child to sea the teacher -s lips while re^ 
oelving amplified sounds at the ear. Later, Yankee ingenuity, combined with technology, 
provided multiple conversation tubes, allowing several children to receive the sound of the 
teacher’s voice simultaneously. It is interesting that these devices had relatively good low 
frequency response characteristics, and the loudness of the speech received was limited 
only by the power of the teacher’s voice. Though it is difficult for us to conceive of it, 
there are many places in the world today that still use the conversation tidbe as the main 
amplifying device for the deaf. 

Following the invention of the vacuum ti^e was the first wearabla hearing aid by 
Aeousticon, and in 1924 the Radioear Corporation built a group trainer for amplifying 
speech to the deaf. Like many electronic devices buRt during this era, the Radioear unit 
weighed over 300 pounds and was extremely complieated in operation. Early aleetronics 
was responsible for bringing a number of peculiar devices to schools for the deaf. Bone 
conduction auditory trainers were rather common during the late 20 *s and early 30’s, as 
were the hand held, air condition units* During this. period it was believed that the pri- 
mary requisite for training devices was gain and output, Llttte was known about frequency 
response characteristics or the dangers of overampllfleatlon. The vacuum tube trainers 
gave the first clue of the value of stimulating residual hearing. Though they were inherently 
noisy units that did little more than to make the sounds louder, the world of education was 
astounded by the results from these crude eleotroidG giants. 

Since the introduction of electronics in the field of education of ttie deaf, the devel- 
opment of the group trainer has closely paralleled the development of the hearing aid. Because 
of its size, however, electronic characteristics of the ^oup trainer have been si^etantially 
better than ^he individual aid, and hence its use is preferred. This preference may be due 
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In part to the findings of the 1957 Group Hearing Aid Project, Until the Initiation of this 
work in 1946“47, few syistematic studies of amplification had been oondueted. Aceordlng 
to Hudgins (1957), one <4 tue senior authors, *^The primary objectives of the project 
were to explore the possibilities of audltey training for profoundly deaf pupils, to deter= 
mine the optimum design objectives of a modern group hearing aid, and to experiment in 
the field of methodolo^ to determine practical methods for the employment of group 
hearing aids in the hands of skilled teachers.” The residts of this investigation showed 
that a consistent auditory training program, in conjunction with high fidelity auditory 
equipment, was a significant improvement in speech perception. 

For the hearing aid industry at least, the mid 50^s were a great turning point. 

The use of transistors in hearing aids virtually eliminated the body worn vacuum tube 
instruments and gave rise to ear level hearing aids. Although it was expected that semi- 
conductor integrated circuitry would make its appearance In conventional auditory training 
units, it has not done so except in a limited manner in the small, solid state, transistoiTEed 
amplifiers useful for Individual work. 



The newly trained teacher of the deaf often finds himself in the position of having 
to select auditory training equipment. Electronic terms such as solid state, wide response, 
and micro circuitry have littie meaning to him. His criteria for selection of equipment 
are more often based on financial llmitatione astabllshed by a school or agency rather 
than by any philosophy of adueation. Essentially there are four types of amplifying sys- 
tems in use todays first, the individual hearing aid; second, the convantional amplifier 
utilising earphones; tiiird, what is rapidly becoming kiiOvvTi as carrier wave equipment; 
and finally, inductance loop devices. 



Though the hearing aid Is seldom thought of as a classroom amplifier , it neverthe" 
less fits the general description of an auditory training unit. That is, it is imilc up of a 
microphone, an amplifier, and a receiver. The price, which averages $300, actiuiiiy 
ranges from $50 to $700 depending, of course, upon the features which are iiw oi . ed. 

It is a system which is familiar, at least in design, to most teachers of the deai, its use 
as a classroom amplifier will be discussed later. 

In its simplest form, the conventional group hearing aid consists of one or more 
microphones, a high fldell^ amplifier , and from 2 to 12 sets of earphones. It is note- 
worthy that the basic unit has not changed appreciably since the introduction of the first 
device by Radloear. Smaller components have altered the desipi, but most additions 
have been dictated by philosophy. Where the early amplifiers had but few operational 
extras, their 1966 counterpart gives numerous choices witii regard to microphones, ear- 
phones, and supplementory devices, such as turntables and tape recorders. For instance, 
most often the manufacturer’s retail price is based on Individual components, allowing the 
teacher to select what is needed for her particular classroom* As an example, the entire 
inventory of training units at Clarke School is valued at $31,800 (basic compression am- 
plifier, $550; one teacher microphone, $45 ; one talkback microphone, $41; one control 
box allowing the child to control the loudness of signal, $12; a patch cord from the amplifier 
to the control box, $5; a complete headset, $36), When you consider that there are eight 
children per class, the minimum cost for amplification in each classroom with this equip- 
ment Is $1,060. m mai^ cases tiie teacher wHl elect to have multiple telkback microphones 
and perhaps a record player* hi this case, using this one manufacturer as an example, 
the cost would change to $1,487 per class* It should be pointed out here that the equipment 
used at Clarke School is referred to as low impedance equipment, using dynamic micro- 
phones. Where a program has a very limited budget, it is possible to purchase good, high 
impedance equipment at a considerable savings. The major difference be^een the two, 
other than price, is tiie fact that the response characteristios of the low impedance equip- 
ment and its ability to handle power are somewhat better than the other type* 



The third form of amplification represents a departe'e from the conventional 
sytems. Referred to as carrier wave amplification, this relatively new device is currently 
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being marketed by two Amexncan companies^ Unlilce conventional amplification * the 
purpose of carrier wave is to provide a wirelese system for arnplifying speech to the 
deaf. Its components are its microphone, a transmitter/ampllfier combination, a wire 
loopj and a receiving apparatus. Carrier wave amplification operates very much like a 
radio station; that is, it broadcasts high frequency cariner signals having a speech signal 
superimposed upon it. This carrier, plus the speech, is transmitted to the loop which 
acts as a transniitting antenna, sendmg the signal through the air to a receiving device. 

The receiving device then filters out the carrier wave, leaving only the speech signal 
which is heard by the child. 

The advantages of this system are obvious , It allows for complete mobility, 
leaving the child free to move about the classroom communicating with his classmates 
and the teacher simultaneously* One might ask what the cariTer wave system offers that 
tJie ordinary hearing aid receiver does not. The advantage is that the sound delivered 
to the hearing aid via the air becomes weaker as the child moves progressively farther 
away from the speaker, whereas with carrier \vave systems, if the child i^cmains in the 
classroom area, the sound of speech is maintained at a constant leveL Carrier wave 
systems are designed so that adjoining classrooms operate on different fi^equency bands. 

The reason for this is to prevent spillover of signals from one room to another, either 
on the same floor or in classrooms above and below each other. For older children who 
mov^e from one ulassroom to another, it is possible within limits to readjust the receiver 
to the carrier signal of the classroom being entered. 

The last form of amplification Is perhaps the least well known and the most con^ 
troversial of the four. Because it utilizes a wire loop, it is often confused with the carrier 
wave system. This method is called indeetance or induction loop amplification and was 
repoiTed on by Bellefleur and McMenlman in Volta Review , SpeclfieaUy, it is a combina- 
tion of traditional amplification and carrier w.we arnplification^ It is similar to conventional 
amplification in that it is often merely a modifica^^^ion of a standard group amplifier. The 
teacher*s voice is delivered to earphones, it is senL ^o a wire pattern which is laid out 
aroimd the room. This wire radiates the sound into thw air electromagnetically in much 
the same manner as the carrier wave unit. The receiving device in this method is the 
individual or body worn hearing aid. As the pulsations characteristic of speech are trans- 
mitted via the loop, they can be perceived by anyone who Is wearing a hearing aid with a 
tolcplionc attachment and who is within the perimeter of the wire loop. It is important 
that the difference between carrier wave systems and low frequency ILA be stressed again. 
Carrier wave systems require a transmitter and receiver of special construction whereas 
the low frequency ILA utilises a standard group amplifier and a hearing aid with a telephone 
attachment. 

When selecting auditory training equipment, it is advisable to do it in a systematic 
manner. Three questions should be answered, (a) VTiat is my philosophy of auditory 
ti^aining? (b) What chai^acteristics and features of commercially built units fit this phi- 
losophy? (c) What compromises am I prepared to make because of the amount of money 
I have to spend? 

After setting down his philosophies In chronological order, the teacher should 
write to the various equipment companies, most of which advertise In Volta Review and 
other professional publications, and upon receipt of descriptions check off which companies 
and truiners meet the various requirements. At Clarke School, the teachers in training 
receive a chart which contains the names of the companies, the addresses, and an item- 
ized description of the various pieces of equipment available. This chart is set up as a 
cross reference index so tlmt he can check off which devices offer the components he feels 
are most important. This list includes prices, so that if certain manufacturers have 
comparable characteristics, price could then be the deciding factor. 
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The Hearing Aid as an Auditory Training Device 

Many teachers of the deaf, particularly those working with children on an Indi* 
yiduiil basis, prefer to use the hearing aid of the child as a training unit. In such an 
instance, the instrument is held by the teacher in the same manner as a niicrophone* 

The teacher and child sit closely face to face, the hearing aid microphone between them 
to serve as a receiver for the voices of both the child and the teacher. Although it is 
time that this procedure is used primarily by Itinerant teachers and those unable to afford 
group amplifiers, there are some very positive aspects to this method of amplification in 
the training situation. Most important, but perhaps the least obvious, is the fact that 
this is a very realistic method of teaching. The hearing aid of the child is the device he 
normally uses as his bridge with the world. Though it is well known that the hearing aid 
is a poor sound improducer when compared to most group hearing aids, there is a con^ 
sistency of training which might well offset its electronic shorteomlngs. Furthermore, 
an importance has been attached to the hearing aid. The child sees the teacher use the 
device, experiences his own attempts at correction through It, and takes what is learned 
into the outside world. It might also be pointed out that a number of schools for the deaf 
use the individual hearing aid as an amplifier, a few as the only form of amplification, 
and many as a supplemental amplifier in situations where mobility is desirable. 

The major disadvantage of this technique is the limitations of the hearing aid 
itself. Most of you will recall from physics of soimd that, as the distance from the 
speaker increases, the intensity of the sound decreases at a predictable rate. For many 
children who have a narrow dynamie range after ten feet or less, they are out of contact 
with the teacher. It might be pointed out that Induction loop amplification is an attempt 
to use the hearing aid as the training deviee, but in a way that overcomes this problem 
of sound reduction as a function of distance. 

Group Amplifiers 

Almost every teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing can elaborate on the problems 
of the group hearliv., aid, but few can tell you about its advantages. Both are worth re- 
viewing, As a rule of thumb, if you have a choice of t^vo amplifiers, one weighing 2 
ounces and the other weighing 25 pounds, both purporting to deliver the same sound to a 
deaf child, the heaviei" one probably does the Job better. Electronics is a give and take 
science. That is, in order to obtain something you must expect to sacrifice somediing. 
Now it is true that all amplifiers are becoming smaller, but there will always be a size 
difference. In order to have a frequency response from 20-20,000 cyeles, to have a 
device which will operate up to 30 pairs of earphones, plus stand up under considerable 
punishment i it is necessary to have larger, more expensive components. The question 
may be asked then about the solid stete transistorized units which are now becoming 
available. Again, a sacrifice has bean made in order to produce a smaller deviee. In 
this ease, the solid state unit li difficult to repair and parts have to be matched precisely. 

Generally, group amplifiers do the job by delivering the best possible sound; but 
they are expensive, bulky, and do not lend themselves to the need for mobility. Moreover, 
there are those who ar^e that, since the deaf child is part of the equipment, the limita- 
tions imposed by his hearing loss preclude the need for high fidelity amplification. Also 
on the negative side is the upkeep after the initial purchase price, A study conducted by 
the research department of Clarke School showed that the riplacement costs for control 
boxes, patch cords, and earphone supplios for the 1964-65 school year »/ere $1,819. 

This did not Include microphone replacement and repair or the cost of the amplifier 
upkeep, which would most likely have raised the cost to upwards of $3000. 

There are several reasons why conventional group amplifiers are used and pre- 
ferred over the other devices. Perhaps the most common of these is that the majority 
of teachers train on the conventional systems. Most academic preigrams for teachers 
of the deaf are located in esiablished schools Lnd imiverslties and are poorly equipped 
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to give the teachar in training the ^riety of experiences with new or experimental units. 
The younger teachers will, therefor e, select what they feel moat comfortable with. The 
teacher who has had many years of experience, on the other hand, often resists changing 
to the newer aystems, because he la used to the conventional device and feels secure 
with it. 



I would suspect that few teachers select the conventional amplification system 
for the correct reason. If one holds the philoaophy that the deaf child must have available 
to him the widest frequency spectrum possible, provided unclei' the most closely controllod 
circumstancea, then the convantional system la the only choice. Few would argue that 
the hearing aid, carrier wave equipment, or inductance loop have the fidelity character^ 
istics of the larger amplifiers, though many would arpie that these are necessary. 

Carriei" Wave Equipment 

Carrier wave equipment resulted from the same need that prompted inductance 
loop amplification, that Is, mobility of the deaf student in the teaching environment. 

Unlike conventional amplification, if the teacher wishas to talk to a child at the desk or 
have the youngster come to the blackboard, it is unnecessary to put on a hearing aid or 
to use a control box located at the front of the classroom. The child need only walk to 
the teacher or the blackboard, as the carrier wave receiver will keep him in contact 
auditorily at all times. An addltionEl feature of this system is that it can be used 
(in school) as a hearing aid. Recent innovations by one eastern ooncern make this re- 
ceiver unit as childproof as possible. Because there are no control boxes, patch cords, 
or earphone cords per se, the repair costs and teaching time lost are far below that of 
the conventional amplifier. 

The carrier wave system is not without acoustic and philosophical shortcomings. 
Though it is thought that this system has no spillover problems, in actual practice some 
do occur. Particidarly in schools having many floors, the lack of channel selectivity 
contributes to spillover and, henue, restricted use. A school considering implementing 
this system should also investi^te the battery coat, Unlilce the individual hearing aid, 
the school owns the receiving apparatus and in most cases pays for the cells to operate 
the unit. One of the most objectionable features of carrier wave equipment is the size 
of the receiver, Though this will have little influence on children up to 12 years of age, 
it becomes a real Gonsideration with teenagers, partictaarly girls. 

Inductance Loop Ampllfloatton 

Inductance loop amplification offers few of the features of conventional amplifiers; 
the fidelity is poor and the system, at least as far as the aid Is concerned, is fragile. 

Many hearing aids are still not designed for ILA systems, and many amplifiars are not 
designed to give adequate power or flexibili^. Moreover, low frequency ILA is adversely 
affected by certain types of electricai wiring and lighting. Problems of spillover of signal, 
though partially under eontrol, are still a disturbing influanca. 

I would be remiss in my obligation to you If I did not point ov^ that the ILA devices 
being marketed today are far from satisfactory in both design and performance, I would 
discourage any school which does not have competent electronic personnel or at least 
electronic consultents from purchasing this system. At the present time, the only schools 
having satisfactory ILA experiences are those located in single story buildings and having 
noiseless lighting fixtures. The ILA system lends Itself best to hard of hearing children, 
because at present ttie power loss between the loop and hearing aid precludes its use with 
severely deaf youngsters. Many institutions which have children whose aids are not stated 
to ILA have the additional problems of finding commercially built ILA systems that will 
efficiently operate earphonei and loop simultaneously. 
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And yet, low frequency ILA using the hearing aid of the child is a potentially good 
system. It has good mobility, adequate talkback, and is philosophically sound from this 
writer^s point of view. It is a system where the hearing aid is used not only in the class- 
room for training, but In the outside world as well. I think there are few that would 
disagree that consistency of training has been lacking in most programs for the deaf, at 
least as far as auditory stimulation is concerned; and perhaps ILA will offer some 
solution to the problem once the myriad of electronic shortcomings are solved. 

From a philosophical point of view, if the teacher feels that child mobility should 
be combined with good fidelity, than she should select a carrier wave system; for superior 
fidelity and control, the conventional amplifier; for realism and consistency in p^oup 
teaching. Inductance loop amplification; and for realism, and consistency in a one to one 
situation, the individual hearing aid. 

With regard to which system is best, it must be stated that the selection of any 
auditory eqiiipment should necessarily be consistent with a philosophy. In actual practice, 
however, finances or the preeence of existing equipment often dlutate what is actually 
used in the classroom. Where it is possible to make a choice, I cannot stress too strongly 
the need to select equipment to fit a philosophy of education. The fact that a device is 
new and different or, conversely, that the present equipment has worked out well for years 
is not a criterion for its use. The very existence of induction loop and carrier wave sys- 
tems at this jimcture Indicates changing philosophies and dissatisfaction with conventional 
amplification devices* For years teachers hp*ve been tripping over microphone wire and 
have been immobilized by a length of eord; hence the existence of wireless microphones. 
Their apprehension about overamplification resulted in controlled output devices. Their 
concern for the iminobility of students resulted in carrier wave and Inductance loop am- 
plification* Likewise, future innovatious will be based on the teacher's needs* 

In conclusion I would like to oiJer two suggestions regarding the proinise of the 
future in so far as auditory equipmem is concerned* First, the dlserepancy between 
what electronics can do and what it has accomplished for the deaf is largely a matter of 
economics* Frankly, the deaf are unprofitable. Therefore, what is designed for our 
children will, in many respects, be dependent upon your attitudes. 1 suspect that few, 
if any, of you have aver written to a hearing aid company, complaining that a particular 
model dc;:ign is unsuitable for small children or, conversely, commending them for a 
feature which lends Itself to children . You should remember that those who design 
hearing aidi and amplifiers are englniiera, not teachers; and few understand the com= 
plexlty of the educational process. Do not restrict your suggestions and complaints to 
manufacturers, however. The audlological research sections of imlversities often need 
reminding that thera are basic problems In the education of the deaf that need their atten- 
tion as well as the theoretical and diagnostic aspects of the handicapped. And finally, 
remember always that the only auditory trainer in the classroom is you yourself. 



THE APPLICATION OF BEHAVIORAL PRINCIPLES TO T«E 

modification of language 

Lyle L* Lloyd 
Joseph E* Spradlin 

There has been a recent upsurge in tile discussion and study of lanpiage. Several 
recent behavior theoristc (Mowrea, I960; Osgood, 1963; Skinner, 1957; Staats and Staats, 
1963) have attempted to develop comprehensive systems of language and the conditions 
oontrolling ianguage, The works of these behavior theorists have come imder severe 
criticism from persons witii backp^ounds in linguistics (e,g, , Chomsky, 1959), 
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These linguists, who collect and analyze samples (the corpus) of language from 
various language cultures, allege that there are language phenomena which are not 
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explained by behavior theory. They regard these phenomena as rules. Some of these 
are rules for Ibrming plurals, rides for ti'ansformatimij and rules for tenses. No 
behavior theory can be considered adequate which does not allow for the development 
of behavior as it is found in the community or predicts from the conditions of the eoni“ 
munity behavior which cannot be found. If it is true that eurrent S^R behavior theory 
does not account for language as it exists ^ then the theory must be modified or perhaps 
even discarded. However, the success of linguists in embarrassing the behavioral 
theorists should not lead us to prematurely discard the tools of the behavioral scientist. 

The fact that the linguist can point up phenomena that are problems for the behavior 
theorist does not, in any way, imply that the linguist has the solution as to how and why 
language comes about. In other words, linguistics describes language as it is found; 
however, it does not state the necessai'y and sufficient conditions for language to occur. 

WTiile linguistics may be extremely helpful in establishing certain language goals 
and the stages or steps in language development, training and treatment procedures must 
be based on the science of behavior modifieation or control. In spite of the possible lim- 
itations of current behavior theory as a complete system for explaining all of the points 
of language, behavior theory has many implications for language training and language 
research. 

It is the s lew of the current speaker that a successful language program is based 
upon certain assumptions and procedures. Our first assumption is that the goal of a 
language therapy program is to develop language that Is effective in communication with 
other persons in the community, A child will communicate more adequately with other 
persons if he shares a comnion verbal repertoire and that repertoire is under similar 
controls as that of other members of the community. For example, a child will get along 
better if he says "There is a cat" when a furry, four legged animal which goes "meow" 
crosses the floor, than if he emits the same staternent while looking into the fish bowl. 

Behavior theory offers little aid in determining the language of persons in the 
commimity or just how a ehild^s language deviates from the language spoken In the 
eommunity. I'rom our point of view, this is where the science of linguistics may be 
most helpful, for linguistics can tell the programer some of the eritical aspects of 
language as it is spoken by persons in the eommunity. 

A second assumption regarding the developmant of a language program is that is 
is useful to have some acquaintance with the progression of language in normal children. 
Once again, the assumptions and principles of behavior theory may have little to offer. 
Perhaps, again, it is well to turn to linguistics to aid in program development. Linguists 
can tell us some of the stages through which most children move to acquire language. 

It is recognized that tiyese stages delineated by the linguist may be neither necessary nor 
the most efficient ste^s through which language Is acquired. 

Our language is a relatively inefficient system, and it Is conceivable that we have 
learned our language by a relatively inefficient progression as a result of poor reirrforce^ 
ment schedules and shaping proced^as. Nevertheless, linguistics does indicate a sequenGe 
with which many children have acquired language. Therefore, these steps may be regarded 
as the initial or skeletal steps to use m developing a language training program, 

A third assumption which seems obvious is that the language development of the 
child can be modified by a special arrangement of the environment. In other words, 
training will lead to more adequate language. This is an assumption that is drawn from 
behavior theory* This assumption is not a major aspect of linguistics; in fact, it may be 
Irrelevant to linguistics. Yet training programs must assume that language can be mod- 
Ifled, Not only does the behavior theorist assume that language can be modified, but it 
also provides principles for behavior modification and suggests procedures for modifying 
language. The following section of the paper Is aimed toward the discussion of such 
principles. 
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One of the major principles of behavior thenry is that behavior is affected by its 
eonsequenees. Consequenges may either increase the frequency of a class of behavior, 
or they may decrease the frequency of a class behavior. Consequences which deerease 
the frequency of a specific type of behavior are classed as punishment, 

We are all aware of events which increase the probability of behavior recurrinf , 

For example, giving a hungry rat a food pellet when he presses a bar increases the chances 
he will press the bar again. Giving a child a penny VLp% a request increases the chances that 
the child will, at a later date under similar c ire instances, request a penny i or indicating 
agreement with the statement of a colleague increases the chances that he will make state^ 
ments of a similar nature in the future. These are all examples of positive reinforcement. 
That is, something is presented which increases the probability of the behavior recurring. 
We are also aware that if a rat which is being shocked presses a bar and it terminates the 
shook, the rat will be more likely to press the bar the next time ho is being shocked; or if 
a mothar*s nagging terminates when a child leaves the house, the next time the mother is 
nagging the likelihood is higher that the child will leave the house. Or if threats of pirn- 
ishment are reduced when a child says "Fm sorry, the frequency of "Pm sorry" responses 
may increase when the child is threatened with punishment. The tex'mination of an aversive 
or unpleasant state of affairs is i ferred to as negative reinforcement. 

Various consequences have been employed in language training and In research 
studies. Most speech therapists and teachers of the deaf have relied heavily upon social 
consequences to shape and maintain the appropriate verbal behavior of children. That is, 
they frequently smile and tall the child he has done well after the child has made a correct 
or improved response. Therapists and teachers have also given stars or allowed the child 
to engage in some speeifie pleasant activity after a certain amount of Improvement has been 
made. In some cases, with extremely young or immature children, the therapist or teacher 
may even give the child Juice, pop, or candy to motivate him to work in the speech training 
situation , It should be cautioned r this point that these events will not bo offective if they 
are not made contingent upon correct responses or improved speech. Two teachers may 
use the same materials and deliver ralnforcement equally often and still have quite different 
effects on the child. The difference may be that one teacher smiles at the child primarily 
when he is exhibiting his best behavior, while the other smiles and praises the child even 
when ha is doing pooiTy, If one wants to improve speech, positive reinforcement should 
come Immediately after the child has en^ged in the desired behavior. 

One may question whether such social events as smiling and nodding the head will 
influence behavior; however, a recent study by Yoder (1965) demonstrates that at least 
under some conditions such events will modify the frequency of verbaT behavior. Yoder 
investigated the effects of an attractive, attentive, smiling female audience presented via 
television on the verbal behavior of four retarded adolescent boys. The television audience 
was presented contingent upon vocalisation and, in a later condition, was %vithdrawn contin- 
gent upon vocnllzation. Vocalizations increased dramatically in the reinforcement condition 
(presentation) and dropped to near zero in the punishment condition (withdrawal). These 
findings leave little doubt that a female audience presented via television, under careful 
contingencies, could exercise powerful control over the verbal behavior of retarded ado- 
lescent boys. What effect would a live girl have? What effect would such reinforcers have 
on nonretarded boys ? 

In addition to smiles and praise, the clinician may use other events as positive 
reinforcement to increase behavior. For example, Lloyd (1965) and Lindsley (1956) have 
both reported that the presentation of pictures can be used to Increase the frequency of 
responses. However, as in most experiments Investigating the effects of various conse- 
quences, Lloyd and Lindsley were reinforcing nonverbal responses, 

Rolland has conducted a series of pilot studies using visual relnforcers in an attempt 
to increase the frequency of the vocalization of profoundly retarded children diagnosed as 
having "no intelligible speech and no language," In one study (Rolland, 1964) he randomly 
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divided six such profoundly retarded boys (chronological ages ranged froni 9,0 to 13 years 
with a mean age of 10 years) into two equal gi^oups. One group was exposed to the colored 
slide consequences while the other was exposed to the white light consequence. Presenta- 
tion of the visual consequence was contingent upon the production of vocal behavior by the 
subjects. The visual reinforcers (arranged on a Kodak Carousel Projector) were presented 
each time the subject einitted a vocal response. The number of slides presented (0-35) 
and time spent in the experimental session (0-10 minutes) were employed to determine the 
effegtiveness of the reinforcement used. The results of this investigation indicated that 
colored slides will serve as reinforcement for increasing and sustaining vocal behavior of 
essentially nonvocal mentally retarded ohildren, while there was no evidence which would 
suggest that white light would serve as positive reinforcement. 

The selection of an appropriate consequence is a critical aspect of the language 
training program. First* the consequencGS must be reinforcing for the child; not every 
child can be reinforced by candy, pop, or pats on the back. The clinician must explore 
and determine what events will reinforce an individual child. Moreover, it is preferable 
in a training program to use a reinforcer which is convenient and does not Interfere with 
the response to be conditioned. For example, a smile, a nod of the head, or a pat on the 
back does not interfere with the flow of speech; but either candy or music used as rein- 
forcers may interrupt speech, since eating and listening are dlfficidt to do while speaking. 
Similarly, the use of visual reinforcers, such as slides, may be undesirable as a reinforcer 
if the si^ject changes his verbal behavior according to the stimulus of the slide, rather 
than relate to a task critical in the language sequence being programed at the time , 

The acquisition of a basic speaking repertoire occurs quite early and quite rapidly 
in the language Jevelopment of young children. Some behavior theorists have implied that 
the early verbal repartoiras of young infants are developed through differential reinforce- 
ment of successive approximations of normal language by the parents and other persons 
in the child^s environment. However, this seems quite unlU^ely, since behavior shaping 
usually is a radier artfvd process involving delivery of reinforcement at precisely the 
correct moment, A few minutes of observation of parent-child interaction will indicate 
that the parent is rarely very precise in arranging reinforcement contingencies for infants^ 
verbal behavior. It seems more likely that vocal behavior is initially very likely to occur 
with infants whether or not it is reinforced by adults in the anvironment. Thera Is, of 
course, no doubt that adults do respond to the vocalizations and perhaps increase their 
frequency* However, while the adidt is reinforcing vocalizations, he is also likely to be 
talking to the child in something that approximates conventional language. 

Several persons (Mowrer, 1952; Hialey, 1966) have hypothesized that speech occur- 
ring at times whan the child is being comforted or reinforced plays an important role in 
the language development of infants. Mowrer (1952) has interpreted initial language in 
terms of secondary reinforcement. He suggests that the first step involves the mother or 
caretaker reinforcing the infant by feeding the child, changing wet diapers, holding him, 
and, in general, comforting him. Since mother usually talks to the child when the child 
is being eared for, these mother sounds take on secon^ry reinforeing characteristics for 
the infant. Then when ttie infant, while alone, makes sounds that approximate the motiier, 
his own sounds are self-reinforcing. The more nearly the sounds approximate the mother, 
the greater the reinforcement, hi other words, the Mowrer hypothesis postulates a tjT© 
of "self-shaping, " 

However, as Rlsley (1966) has pointed out, the Mowrer hypothesis ^^resents several 
problems. First, the mere pairing of primary relnforoers with the vocalization of the 
adult would very likely not establish them as powerful positive reinforcers. Secondary 
reinforcement established simply by pairing it with primary reinforcement has been dem- 
onstrated to have a weak and transitory effect. Moreover, at best the child^s vocal noises 
will be oiHy a crude match of the parents’ vocalization and should be even less effective in 
maintaining behavior than the parents’ vocalizations. The Mowrer hypothesis suggests 
that the child should babble more when he is uncomfortable (e.g. , himp’y, thirsty, or wet) 




than when he is comfortable. This is contrary to fact, Risley suggests that while parents 
do not differentially reinforce specific types of babbling, they do reinforce babbling by 
jostling, talking to the child, smiling at him, etc. This reinforcement is sufficient to 
maintain vocalization at a high rate. Now he suggeata that imder such conditions even 
relatively weak reinforcers, such as that postulated by Mowrer, may be enough to differ= 
entially increase the probability of some response over others. 

Certainly, as Bandura and Walters (1963) have pointed out, Imitation plays a major 
role in all learning as a child gets older; and this is mot ue with regard to language 
development* Of course, there is much direct reinforcement of imitation. The parent is 
pleased when the child speaks so as to approximate what has been said to him. Moreover, 
the young child who repeats an older siblings "a cookie please’’ may be directly reinforced 
with a cookie* However, once again imitation seems to occur very early and with little 
specific training in most children. However, when imitative behavior does not develop 
easily and early, as is the case with many severely retarded children, it can frequently 
be established through reinforcement techniques, 

Baei^, Peterson, and Sherman (1965) selected three profouncny retarded children 
who had shown no spontaneous Imitation during several days of observation* The subjeots 
were trained at their regular meal time and hites of food were used as reinforcement. 

The sessions were approKimately one hour long. The first step in training the children 
to imitate involved the examiner -s raising his hand and then taking the si^ject^s arm and 
raiding it. The subject was then reinforced immediately. After numerous such trials, 
the subject began to raise his own arm when the examiner raised his. In other words, 
the child’s arm raising had come under stimulus control. Other discriminative operants 
were established in the same manner , The subject who progTesaed most in training was 
taught 130 discriminative operants and showed generalized imitation of new behaviors 
which were never reinforced. This si^Ject was riso taught ten words through imitative 
and reinforcement techniques. 

We have been talking about the establishment of a verbal repertoire and a rather 
complex type of stimulus control^ namely, imitation. However, language programs are 
frequently geared, not toward establishment of a specific aspect of the repertoire, but 
toward a shift or extension of stimulus control of already acquired verbal behavior. For 
example, while extending a child’s vocabulary may appear to be establishing new responses, 
this is rarely the case. Usually the therapist can get the child to make the proper vocal 
utterance simply by having the child imitate the therapist’s utterance. The lan^age ther- 
apist Is not satisfied that the child can repeat the word key. He will want the child’s 
response ’’key" to come under the control of a variety of stimulus conditions such as the 
object key, a picture of the key, and phrases like, "What do we use to unlock a door?" 

The shift or extension of stimulus control may be done either abruptly or through a tech- 
nique of gradually fading the Initial controlling stim^l. Even in types of articulation 
therapy, the problem is one of shift in stlmtdus control, 

McLean (1965) illustrate d the process of extension of stimulus control of arti elation 
responses both within stimulus modalities and across stimulus modalities. He selected 
four retarded boys who correctly imitated a given sound when it was presented in isolation 
or in a word but who misarticuls ted the same sound when it was evoked by a picture, printed 
word, or as part of an intraverbal chain. The subjects were trained to imitate the sound 
in words by reinforcing them witii tokens redeemable In pennies (10 for 1) for each correct 
approximation of the word presented. Once the sidbject could Imitate at least 50 percent 
of the training words eorrectly on four successive blocks of ten words, he showed the sub- 
jects a pictm^e and then said the word, H the subject imitoted the word correctly, he was 
given a token. This procedure was continued imtil the subject had made 20 correct re- 
sponses to the paired auditbry and picture stimidi. 

Then the pictures were presented without auditory stimulation. The operant rate 
of correct articulation usu^ly dropped when the auditory stimiaus was withdrawn; however. 
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It did not drop to zero. Acquisition of correct articulation responsea to the picture was 
slow but did occur with all four subjects. Then the pieture?^ ^^ere paired with printed 
words and correct responses in the presence of both word . picture stimuli were rein- 
forced. Then the picture stimuli were withdrawn. The subjects quickly learned to 
articidate correctly the words in response to the printec word. Then the printed words 
were paired with an intraverbal stimulus. For example , if the subject had initially mis- 
articulated ”ch" or the printed word might be ’'chalk’’ and the intraverbal stimulus 

might be “We write on a blackboard with , “ This shift from printed word 

control %vas easily made by all four subjects. Reinforcement was given for each correct 
response throughout training, with the exception that after criterion had been reached 
in each phase of training, a probe or pretest was given for the following stimuli to be 
introduced in the following phase. All subjects learned to correctly articulate the 10 
training words to pictures, printed words, and verbal stimuli. 

After the final phase of training, tests were made for three types of generalizatio i. 
First, five new words were introduced with the trained sound In the initial position. The 
stimuli used to evoke these responses were pictures. There was complete generalizatioi 
of the correct artlgulation response to the new picture by three of the four subjects. 

Second, five pictures representing words with the misarticulated phoneme in the medial 
position were presented. The subjects did not generall e the phoneme training across 
position. Third, five pictures were presented which represented words in which the child* s 
Initial misarticulation of the trained sound would be correct. For example, if the subject 
substituted ”sh" for "ch” initially, he was presented five pictures in which the ”ch*’ response 
would be correct. He might be presented pictures of a "ship,** "sheep," "shell,*’ "shark," 
and *’shop," When these plctimes were presented, the subject overgeneralized, saying 
"chip," "cheep," "ehell," "chark,” and "chop.** 

There has been little experimental work concerning ways of developing complex 
verbal behavior. However, studies such as those by Berko (1958) and Bralne (1963) 

Indicate that the development of complex verbal behavior is not a process of simple chain- 
ing as one would find in an animal study. Rather, it appears that complex verbal behavior 
can occur which has never been reinforced in total, yet which is totally predictable from 
the structure of conventional language. In this sense the problem seems somewhat anal- 
ogous to the problems faced in generalized imitation, namely, that a child can generalize 
a method or pattern of responding which goes beyond any specific behavior chain he has 
exhibited in the past. 

The fact that such generalization or transfer does oceur does not tell the conditions 
necessary for its development, Bralne (1963) has conducted a series of studies of chil- 
dren's learning and generalization use of nonsense words and phrases in a simple artificial 
language. His studies indicated (a) that children did make positional generalizations for 
words, (b) that they also generalize phrase units according to position, and (c) that the 
position generalization was very likely based on auditory position effects rather than visual. 
Finally, Braine*s data indicate that the child*s learnlnf is Impeded if he has to repeat all 
word orders before selecting the correet one. This is In keeping with notions concerning 
the detrimental effects of emitting incorrect responses, Braine*s study offers a type of 
hope for training persons In syntax. Perhaps if one trains a child on enough speclfle 
instances of a given ^e of syntac tic structure, the child nmy then be able to generalize 
that structee to a new situation involving some new elements. 

Summary 

Our presentation of the implication of behavior theory for language training has been 
somewhat haphazard. First, we started off by stating our assumptions for training. We 
assumed that the goal of language training was to establish a verbal repertoire that would 
allow a child to communicate with other members of his community. We also assumed 
that he could communicate best if his own verbal repertoire most closely approximates 
that of other persons in the community. We also made the assumption that children can 
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be trained under the proper conditions* Finally, . e have tried to present some implica- 
tions for training drawn from language research* We discussed reinforcement, the role 
of imitation in language development, the eKtension of stimulus control and complex verbal 
behavior* E in our discussion of Imitation and complex verbal behavior we have deviated 
from a simple S^R type of theory, it Is only because the facts about language seem to 
demand it. 

The preparation of this paper was Jointly supported by NICHHD Grant No, 00870-03 
and NIMH Grant No, MH-01127* 
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LONGITUDmAL STUDY OF PERFORMANCE OF CHILDHOOD APHASICS 
ON MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 



Don W, McBride 



Intelligence may be defined as the ability to learn and function in one*s environment. 

It is assumed that intelligence or mental abilities tests measure samples of this. For com- 
parative purpoBesj this sampling or tr sting must be conducted under uniform or standardised 
oonditionSj including uniform materials and instructions. 

The 1 measurement of the intellectual potential is called intelligence quotient (IQ), 
derived by dividing the mental age by the chronological age. It is expi^esaed by the follow- 
ing formula: IQ -MA x 100 * This measurement may indicate three things: (a) the rate at 
CA 

which a person is developing mentally, (b) the amount of mental growth attained as a per- 
centage of the attained chronological age, and (c) an estimate of the maximum intellectual 
level at which a person may ultimately be expected to perform, A personas potential is not 
e?:pected to change from one testing situation to another. However, because of imperfect 
validity and reliability of tests, test results are expected to vary. Some of the reasons 
for the variation in IQ test scores are as follows: 

1 , The inability of any test to sample all of the dimensions of intelligence at ill of 
the age levels in a single testing session. 

2, One personas pattern of growth or development curve in the various factors 

of intellifence may be quite different from another's. Therefore, at one level 
a test naay favor one individual, and at another age leva] the same test may 
place Mm at a disadvantage in comparison to another. 

3, The rate of growth in children ie not smooth. There are irregular periods of 
growth spurts followed by plateaus . 

4, Due to fears, IMiibitions, and low frustration tolerance, soine persons are 
imable to fimction at their best around unfamiliar persons and in unfamiliar 
surroundings. As they become able to control these feelings, their test per- 
formance should improve. On the other hand, some persons are motivated to 
perform well in the presence of imfamiliar persons. They may feel less inhib- 
ited or resistant than they would withhi the familiar environment. Some persons 
find it easier to control themselves and to produce at a higher level when asked 
to do so by an unfamiliar person. 

5, One examiner ^s approach or personality rnay favor an examinee, while another's 
may place him at a disadvantage in terms of his test performance. 

Problem 



hi the testing of aphasoid children in an habilitative center for communicative dis- 
orders, it was noted that In some cases there were rather wide variations, both positive 
and negative, in IQ scores between testing sessions. The question was raised as to whether 
this was charaeteristie of a certain period in their training or of a certain chronological 
age or mental age level. Although some studies have shown little or no improvement in 
IQ scores during special training, it was felt that in this setting there was a trend in a 
pcsitlve direction, at least up to preadolescence, 

Anastasi (19S4) and Clarke and Clarke (1958) toth contend that the IQ increases 
as a result of a positive environment. However, Lawson (1938) found no significant in- 
creases m IQ In children who partiopated in a rich, vitel, school curriculum. Bradway, 
Thompson, and Craven (1958), in their longitudinal study of children from preschool age 
to beyond age 25, indicate no IQ change up to adoleicence, but note a 10 point Increase In 
IQ after age 25, ' 



Coleman and Nswlyn (1958) on a test=retest reliability study of Intelligence test 
results over a period of one year, using retarded children , obtain a correlation coefficient 
of *92, indicating little change. 

Holowinsky (19G2) reports that, in a study of institutionalized mentally defectives 
over a period of thi^ee decades, there was no sipiificant change in IQ. In fact, In those 
cases whose IQ was below 47, a decrease in IQ was more frequent. 

B’ogedure 

The subjects for this study consisted of all the ehildren and adolescents in train- 
Ing at the institute of Logopedics who were classified as childhood aphasics by speech 
oxaminers certified by the American Speech and Hearing Associations. 



This group included 130 males and 49 females, making a total of 177 in the first 
two testing sessions. The first of the tests was administered prior to entering training. 
By the time of the sixth testing session, this number had decreased to 29 because of dis= 
missals* The average age at the time of the first test was 13 years and 8 months. 
Therefore, an average of 6 years and 3 months of training was received by the subjects 
between the first and the sixth test* 



It was felt necessary to employ a nonverbal test of mental ability because of vary- 
ing degrees of expressive and receptive speech disability in the subjects* The Leiter 
Inter national Performance Scale (LIPS) was chosen because it does not require any verbal 
communiaation between one si^bject and the examiner and because it has been standardized 
down to the two year level. 



Leiter *s (1948) instructions for administering and scoring the scale were used, 
except that five points were not added to the IQ scores, which ha indicated should be done 
in comparing these scores with other intelligence scores. When a child was unable to 
perform on the LIPS, he was given the opportunity to perform on the Stenford-Binat Scale, 
form L=M. The tests were administered by four male examiners. 



The author determined the intercorralation of examiners on a test-ratest basis 
including the same sidbjeets. Test data on 252 subjeots were used. The results are 
given in Table 1* 



Table 1 



Intercorr elation of Test Results of Four Examiners Using the 
Leiter International Performance Scale 
(N is shown in parentheses) 

Testers 12 3 

2 ,93(15) 

3 ,87 (54) ,93 (12) 

4 ,85 (134) .90 (18) ,80 (19) 

All of the correlation coefficients in Table 1 are .80 or higher and are significant 
at the .001 level* 

Children able to perform on either the LIPS or ^he Binet Scale were considered 
testabj^. Those unable to perform on these scales were considered untestable. 
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The test re suits were angdyzed according to the following groupings: 



1, Those who were testable at the time of the first testing s After the second 
testing, the number in this group became smaller because of dismissals. 

Table 2 



Children Initially Testable 
Mean IQ and Percentage of Total 







Mean 




Pereent of Total 


;ting 


N 


IQ 


Total Number of Children 


Initially Testable 


1 


117 


63 


177 


66 


2 


117 


63 


177 




3 


64 


68 


112 




4 


47 


62 


81 




6 


28 


53 


S3 




6 


17 


57 


29 





2. Thoie who were teBtable at the time of the first testing aMttiose who became 
testable In subsequent testings ^ On the second testing, the number in this group 
was increased because many became testable. After this, however, the nimber 
became smaller because of dismissals. The percent testable steadily increased, 
however, from 65 on the first tasting to 100 on the fifth and sixth testings. This 
is shown In Table 3. 



Table 3 




All Children Testable at Each Testing 
Mean Chronological and Mental Ages and Mean IQ 
Peroentege TestEble 







Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Percent of 


Total Number of 


Testing 


N 


CA 


MA 


IQ 


Total Testable 


Children 


1 


117 


7-5 


4-6 


62 


65 


177 


2 


155 


8-3 


4-10 


61 


88 


177 


3 


105 


9-6 


5-6 


61 


93 


112 


4 


77 


10-11 


5-9 


58 


94 


81 


6 


52 


12-5 


5-11 


64 


100 


63 


6 


29 


13-8 


6-7 


69 


100 


29 


3. 


Those who were 


able to perform on tm Leiter Scale at the 


time of the first 




testing. 

missals. 


This group became smaller after the second testing because of dls- 
These are shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4 



ThoiS Able To Perform on Leiter Scale at Firet Testing 
Mean Chronological and Mental Ages and Mean IQ 
Peroentage of Total Number of Children 







Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Percentage 


Testing 


N 


CA 


MA 


IQ 


of Total 


1 


77 


8-3 


6-3 


67 


44 


2 


77 


9^3 


5-10 


68 




3 


34 


10-5 


6-11 


73 


/ 


4 


21 


11-3 


7-2 


68 


/ 


5 


9 


12-7 


7-2 


61 




6 


5 


12-5 


7-8 


65 





4. aose^able to perforni on the LIPS on the first test and those who later were 
able to perfoi^m on this scale , This group was larger for the second testing 
and then beeanie smaller because of dismissals. This is shown in Table 6, 

i 

Table 5 



Children Able To Perform on Leiter Scale on Each Testing 
Mean Chronological and Mental Ages and Mean IQ 
Percentage of Total Testables 



Testing 


N 


Mean 

CA 


Mean 

MA 


Mean 

IQ 


Total Number of 
Testables 


Percent of 
Total 


1 


77 


8-3 


5-3 


67 


117 


60 


2 
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8—6 


5-3 


66 


155 


80 


3 


91 


9-7 


6-9 


65 


105 


87 


4 


70 


11-0 


6-2 


61 


77 


92 


5 


48 


12-8 


6-3 


54 


53 


90 


6 


29 


13-8 


6-7 


58 


29 


100 


6 , 


Those who were 


able to perform 


on the Binet only at the time of 


the flrit 



testing . This group remained the same in number for the second testing 
and then became smaller with each siAsequent tasting because of dismissals. 
This is shown in Table 6, 

Table 6 



Children Unable To Perform on Leiter hiltially but Able to Perform on Binet 
Mean Chronologloal and Mental Ages and Mean IQ 







Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Testing 


N 


CA 


MA 


IQ 


1 


40 


5-9 


3-1 


57 


2 


40 


7-1 


3-11 


65 


3 


31 


9-2 


5-5 


64 


4 


27 


11-0 


5-9 


60 


5 


18 


12-7 


6-3 


56 


6 


13 


14-3 


6-6 


54 
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6 , Those able to perform only on the Binet Scale , This group beeame smaller 
because of movement into group 4 and because of dismissals » This is shown 
in Table 7, 



Table 7 



Children Not Able To Take Lalter on Any Testing but Able To Take Binet 
Mean Chronological and MenW Ages and Mean IQ 







Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Testing 


N ^ 


CA 


MA 


IQ 


1 


40 


S-9 


3=1 


54 


2 


28 


7-10 


3-4 


48 


3 


14 


8»11 


3-10 


43 


4 


7 


11-4 


2-3 


20 


5 


4 


10=2 


2=2 


21 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 



7. Those who were unte stable at the time of the first testing . After the second 
testing this group became smaller because of the dlsmiBsala and because many 
became testable^ At the time of die first testing, these children averaged one 
year and eight months younger than those who were testable^ This is shown in 
Table 0^ However, by the fourth testing these children were of the same average 
age as the testable children* (See Table 0.) 



Tabla 8 



Children Untestable at the Time of the First Testing 
Mean Chronological Age and Mean IQ 







Mean 


Mean 


Testing 


N 


CA 


IQ 


1 


62 


5=10 




2 


62 


7=4 


59 


3 


46 


9-0 


60 


4 


33 


10-11 


56 


5 


25 


12-7 


40 


6 


n 


13-7 


54 



8, Those who were untestable at the time of the first testing and who were untest^ 
able on the sidbsequent testings* This is shown In Table 9* 




In an attempt to account for the djop in average IQ after the tiiird testing in group 
1, a eomparison was made between the mean of those who were dismissed and those 
who remained. This is shown in Table 10, 



At the time of their first ©Kaminatlon, only 117 of tiie total 177, or 65 percent, 
were able to perform on formal test, (See Table 1.) There was a gradual Increase 
in percentage testable until, by ttie time of their fifth examination five years later, 53 or 
100 percent of those cases who were still in training were able to perforin on a stan^rd- 
im I test* This is particularly si^lficant in view of the fact that the less aeverely language 
involved cases tend to terminate earlier than others. 



lao 
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Table 9 



Children Untestable at Firet Teat and Who Remained Llnteetable 
Mean Chronologiaal Age 
Estimated Mean Mental Age and Mean IQ 
Percentage of Total 



Testing 


N 


Mean CA 


Estimated 
Mean MA 


Estimated 
Mean IQ 


Total 


Percentage 
of Total 


1 


66 


5-9 


3-0 


52 


177 


34 


2 


22 


8-0 


3-3 


41 


177 


13 


3 


7 


10-6 


2-10 


27 


112 


06 


4 


4 


12-6 


2-6 


20 


81 


U5 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


53 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


0 



Table 10 



Comparison of lQ*s of Those Who Were Dismissed and Those 
Who Remained in Training in Group 1 





Dismisied 


Dismissed 


Dismissed 


Dismissed 


Remained 




after Second 


after Third 


after Fourth 


after Fifth 


after Fifth 


Testing 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Test 




N=53 


N^17 


N^19 


N^ll 


N^l? 


1 


63 


71 


61 


S3 


58 


2 


63 


76 


62 


64 


60 


3 




80 


65 


62 


64 


4 






62 


61 


60 


5 








51 


59 


6 
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The mean IQ of testable aplmsoid children held relatively steady within the eduoable 
range of mental ability throughout. 

Even though the Lelter Marnational Performance Seale was presented to every 
one of the 11? testeble Chilean, only 77 » or 60 percent, were able to perforin on the LIPS 
at the time of the first examination (s€ 9 Table 3), By the third testinf, an average of one 
year and four months later, the percentage of children able to perform on the LIPS had 
reached a level of 87 percent. By the sixth testing, all testable aphasoid children were 
able to perform on the LIPS, 

The mean astimated ^ of the nontes table children showed a notable decline from 
the low educable range into the custodial range (see Table 9), However, by the time of 
the fifth testing, even those children in the custodial range were able to perform forinally 
on a atondardized test because of their growth in mental age, 

On the first test the nontestable children were an average of one year and eight 
months younger than the testable ones. At the second testing they were about the same, 
and by the third testing, the nontestable had a mean chronological age of one year higher 
than the testable chUdren. They had increased this difference by seven months by the time 
of the fourth testing. 
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DiacusslgiL 

This paper Is oonoerned with two questlonB! (a) tostablllty of aphaslc chlldrfin, 
and (b) longitudinal changes in IQ scores in a ehil^iood aphasie population. 

It was found in this study that out of 177 aphasoid subjects with a mean ehronological 
age of seven years and six monthSi only 117 or 65 percent were testable, i.e. , able to 
perfoimi on a standardized test in their initial contact with the psyghometrist. The mean 
chronological age of the testable was one year and six months higher than that of the non- 
testable. By the time of the second testing an average of one year later, 88 percent were 
testable. Four years later, at the time oi the fifth testing, all members of this group 
still on training were testable. However, the number of si^Jects in this length of time 
had reduced to 33 percent or 53 in number. Of the 117 testable children mentioned above, 
only 77 or 60 percent were able to perform on the Leiter International Performance Scale 
at the time of the initial examination. The remainder were able to perfoi^m on the Stanford*^ 

Binet Seale. 

This would suggest that although both the LIPS and the Binet Scale have been stand- 
ardized at the two year level, the items on the LIPS are more difficult and more demanding 
as a whole, at least for the childliood aphasie population. It was noted that those unable I 

to perform on the LIPS imrely passed the verbal items on the Binet Scale. This suggests : 

that the integrative ability needed to pass the items on the Leiter Seale is related to that i 

needed to pass the verbal items on the Binet Scale. 

The average mental age for those able to perform on the Leiter Scale was about 
two years higher than for those tinable to perform on it on the first three testings and ^ 

about foim years higher on the fourth and fifth testings. This would suggest that among ! 

aphasie children, on the average, one must have a mental age of more than three years : 

and ten months, regardless of chronological age, in order to perform on the LIPS. 

It was also noted, that the mean IQ score in the initially testable group did not ; 

drop below the educable range, whilm those of the nontestable group (group 3) and Binet | 

oidy group (group 6) did not achieve mean IQ scores above the trainable range except on | 

the first testing. This indioates that a number of nontestable and Binet only subjects moved ] 

in terms of testable IQ from the trainable into educable range of mental ability after a 1 

period of training, :: 

Among aphasie subjects who were initially nontestable there was noted a trend ] 

toward improvement In IQ scores. Children able to perform on the LIPS, at the time of 
their performance, attained an average IQ within the educable range. Their teat pattern 
is similar to that of all testable aphasie children. 1 

I 

Thoie abla to perform on the Bluet only went, on an average, from the low educable 



range on the first test progressively downward into the custodial range on the fourth and 

fifth testings. This is a pattern similar to that shown by the nontestable aphaslc children. | 

When the t^ test for sifnifioant difference between means was applied, it was found | 

that the progressive drop In the mean estimated ^*s of the nontestable group (Table 9) j 

and In the mean IQ^s of the group able to pertorm on the Binet Scale only (Table 7) is | 

statistically signifleant. On the other hand, In the testable groups (Tables 2 and 3) and f 



in the group able to perfarm on the LIPS (Table 4), the difference in means from one test- 
ing to another is not statistically significant, although there is a slight trend upward to 
the third testing at a mean age of nine years and six months and a trend downward to the 
fifth testing or to a mean age of 12 years and 5 months and 12 years and 8 months respec- 
tively. 
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COUNSELING PARENTS OF PRESCHOOL HEARmG IMPAmED CHILDREN 

Winifred Nles Northcott 

Are there crucial differanoes between the needs of a preschool deaf child and his 
hearing peers? Who provides the impetus for baginning pareeptiva and eKpreasive language? 
How early should a deaf child be sent off to school ? Are the parents of a deaf child unique? 
What are their special responsibilities ? 

The parents of a hearing child consider his preschool education their natural re- 
aponslbility and privilege . It is carried on quite enjoyably (most days) in the home or 
through parent directed eKperiences in the neighborhood. Education is family centered 
during these preprimary years prior to a full time learning program in a formal school, 
and It embraces every aspect of learning that occurs dtming the chlld^s waking hours. 

In the instance of the hearing impaired child (whose hearing loss carries the 
assumption of considerable language retardation), the trend is toward an increasingly 
early entrance age into a formal school for the deaf. The specified program of auditory 
training, language development, and speeohreading is too often word centei^ed, rather than 
concept centered, and watered down to the level of three and four year olds who are still 
at the play stage of learning. 

When a child is removed prematurely from the home, there Is an interruption of 
the cyclic quality in child development and a serious loss of opportunity for parent child 
interaction. On the other hand, when parents provide daily supportive firmness in meeting 
their child’s needs by responding to them with appropriate timing and intensity, he gains 
confidence and a sense of aecomplishment. These qualities have survival value for later 
eharacter developinent in terms of self-control, trust, eompetenoe, and a feeling of self- 
worthiness (Erikson, 1963). 

Readlnesa for school is a state of mind, not a depee of hearing acuity. It is a 
single standard, a set of behavioral and Intellectual requirements which the deaf child must 
also meet. It is revealed in creative tiiought, by the way a child brings his Intellectupl 
skills to bear in problem solving. It involves self‘-reliaiice^ Inventiveness, and a sensi- 
tivity to the cues and clues in his environment. These are the behavior benchmarks of a 
well adjusted child who rims toward life with confide ’^ce and humor. At this stage of 
development I a child is ready for schooling away from home and family. 

In the instance of a preprimary deaf child, one additional dimension of maturity is 
required. Entranue requirements should include the daily wearing of a hearing aid with 




oonfidenoe and the ability to use his voice spontaneously and purpoaiyely, monitoring its 
volume, in communication with others . As for the deaf ehlld^s position along the continuum 
of linguistic competence upon admission to school, it will vary from a minimum of eom« 
prehension and expression of thought to an extensive speeehreadlng vocabulary and some 
eKpressive language in the form of telegraphic apeeoh, toperfeet speech patterns? Very! 
Confident about life ? Very I 

Praprimary eduoation is essential for every hearing impaired child. TJi§ home 
is the natural center of learning and his parents are his teachers . Vital discoveries 
emmglng from currant research in language acquisition and" cognition apply dlrectiy to 
an understanding of the learning process during the deaf chiLl^s preschool years, (a) The 
transitory capacity for language aequisition reaches a pe^ during a critical thirty month 
period from age one and a half to four, and thereafter declines, (b) All children have an 
inborn predisposition to acquire language, and part of that Innate knowledge is an under = 
standing of basic granimatieal relations which parental speech reinforces. The deaf ehild^s 
linguistic oompetence is unimpaired. His linguistic performance depends upon the quality 
of the parental speeeh directed to Mm (McNeill, 1966), (c) . Language impairment does 
not aHect a deaf child's capacity for cognitive development nor his ability to engage in 
reasoning and use imagination. Intellectual ability exists independently of language com^ 
petencej and cognition develops in proportion to the richness of a child's environment 
(Furth, 1966). 

During the brief preschool years, any child, whether hearMg or deaf, who remains 
at home acquires learned patterns of behavior, of which language is only one aspect, from 
interactions with his family. Through a trial and error approach to learning, his clothing, 
speech patterns, attitudes, and even his pictorial art combine to form a particular char- 
acter structure of personality which is well defined by the age of six. His dlstlnotive 
behavior characteristics reveal the quality of hia total interactions and experience during 
the previous home guided, family oriented years* When a hearing child trots off to school 
on the first day, his parents imconsciously reveal his molarity or life style when they make 
such observations as 'T'll miss my little helper*’ or **Wait 'til the teacher sees that scab 
from his vaccination in Show and Tell,*' 

The development of language is Inextricably entwined around a young child's emerging 
personality, as molded by family relationships. It is in the home, for which there is no 
substitute, that events occur which enable a deaf child to link speech with experience, which 
gives it meaning. Emphasis upoi^ nouns? Hardly. Experiences that would occur in school? 
Hardly, The parents' conversation makes use of the child's connection with his daily en- 
vironment, His bath, the milkman's arrival, caring for his dog, a hot stove, a lost toy, 
putting away groceries, big brotiier's illness-^ these are events tiiat involve the operation 
of all his mental processes and that give pwpose to communication* 

All children progress through the babbling stage, occurring in the first year of life, 
when they utter every sound known to speech. But die deaf child, lacking satisfaction from 
any auditory feedback, becomes silent. He will not advance in linguistic performance 
witiiout specific encouragement* 

Language will become a vital force in the life of the preprimary deaf child if his 
parents, waiting first for a glance, talk to him in brief sentenceg about what is happening 
at the moment. Although the child lacks comprehension at first, play circumstances or 
his reaction to the situation at hand make clear to chim the meaning of the language in use. 
Since the conversation centers around his own experiences, feelings, and needs as they 
occm', he is stimulated to watch and to listen for an ever incr casing span of attention 
(Groht, 1958). 

As a mother continues to talk to her child, there is a gradual process of auditory, 
visual, and kinesthetic feedback. The fragments of his residual hearing are stimulated 
and utilized to the maximum by the hearing aid worn daily* The toddler develops a kines- 
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thetic awarerieas of hig own speech patterns. In turn, this reinforees his auditory atten- 
tion span and intensifies his habit of watching faces to supplement his imperfeet auditory 
clues. This multisensory involvement encourages a deaf child to use his voice spontane- 
ously, to think in terms of speech, and to internalize it into meaningful concepts (Morkovln, 
I960), This is the beginning of active thought patterns in a deaf child, which enable him 
to draw inferences from the richness of his inner language, classify them into meaningful 
categories, and engage In abstract thinking. Natural conversation is parental use of a 
ehild*s native curiosity at its e^tciting best. 

Parent eduaation and counseling is a necessary corollary to the education of a pre- 
sc hool_deaf child in his home , A team teaching approach provides ideal conditions for the 
young deaf child’s optimum development. An educational counselor directs the parents 
who begin to gain confidence in talking naturally to their child about his ego centered ac- 
tivities in the home. In turn, he builds a foundation of inner language by the dally associa- 
tion of Words with his experiences, through multisensory stimulation. Motivation for 
speechreading and later aKpressive language Is insured. 

The critical need for parfint counseling and guidance Is at the moment of impact, 
when the diagnosis of deafness is first made and the child has been fitted with a hearing aid 
following a complete physical, otological, and audiological evaluation. Uncertainty is a 
condition that parents tolerate poorly. It can be eased by a prompt visit to a counselor 
who will encourage mobilization of vital energies for future responsibilities. In this 
comfortable climate, parents can eicprecs their misery and inner bleakness, receiving 
in return specific guidance and some homework to do before the next visit. This is a 
valuable kind of sympathy, defined as two hearts tugging at one load. And as Dr, Alathena 
gmith, staff psychologist at the John Tracy Clinic, wisely observed, ’’Getting into motion 
takes the S out of emotion, ” 

The structured guidanee of parents is available in many forms. There is the splendid 
correspondence course of the Tracy Clinic in California, which Is available without charge 
to parents of deaf preachoolers around the world. There are center^ for complete family 
instruction, such as the Minneapolis Hearing Society, Here one finds individual and group 
counseling of parents, a nursery school for profoundly deaf preschoolers, and supplementai^y 
tutorial rooms where a teacher of the deaf includea a parent as observer and participant 
in the child’s individual auditory training and language lesson. Hard of hearing children 
are directed to the nursery school for bearing children operating nearest their home, and 
they come to the Society for individual lessons in auditory training and speech correction, 

Hop@fully» there will be ar^ extension in my own state of Minnesota of an exoiting 
pilot project established by Crippled Children Services in the Department of Public Welfare, 
the first regional guidance clinie for the parents of preschool deaf children, with which I 
have been associated for the past three years as itinerant teacher. And finally, but still 
in the future, there is the dream of increasing numbers of itinerant teachers who will visit 
the home for parent counseling, demonstration work and first hand observation of the 
anflotional and social cliinate Hiereln, 

The ideal counselor is a mature individual capable of further growth. Preparation 
as a teacher of the deaf is a desirable professional requirement, with attendant knowledge 
of language and speech development in hearing children and the pervasive influence of 
deafness upon every phase of child growth. An understanding of the behavioral character- 
istics oi preschool children is important. The philosophical cornerstone is a thorough 
understanding of and belief in the effectiveness of the natural language method of encouraging 
comprehension of language and spontaneous speech in hearing impaired youngsters, 

A word of caution I An educational counselor enters a danger zone when she assumes 
an interpersonal relationship with a parent which is properly reserved for the psychologist, 
witiiout possessing knowledge of personality theories, convictions, professional vocabulary, 
or the ego strength to be of genuine assistence to a disturbed parent. 



How does a parent enco^age a deaf child to talk If he la not yet aware he must look 
up at faces or that Ups convey meaning? His hearing aid is still a toy that is yanked out 
of the ear at xmpredictable momente. Yet he must wear it dally for a kinesthetic feeling 
of the rhythm i piteh, and inflection of language that makes speech meaningful, and he 
will talk only after he has begun to listen and to watch* The deaf toddler ir already learn- 
ing and expreselng himself in metacommimicatlonp however, through his gestures, stance, 
facial expression, and muscle tone. 

There are several crucial ground rules for parents to follow* (a) Assume the ap- 
propriate position aaccrding to whether the child la listening or watching. Eighteen Inches 
from the ear is an ideal iistening distance, or three feet away for speech reading* (b) Speak 
in a normal tone of voice, always in full sentences* at a height where the child can see 
the lips clearly* (c) Express complete thoughts, not merely identify objects, when talking* 
(d) Relate comments to the child's concrete experience of the moment, (e) Wait until the 
child looks at you before speaking* Wait for natural timss of interaction; don’t touch 
the child to insist he look up. 

As an illustration, mother comes into the yard and seeing her shadow, the child 
looks up* ’‘Let’s pick some flowers," she says, then glances at the flower bed and starts 
picking. When the child has a handflil and looks up again, mother says, "Put them in this 
bowl, " holding it toward him. When they are In the kitchen, mother waits for another 
glance, then says, "Fill the bowl with water" and looks toward the faucet after she has 
completed her sentenee. This Involves the ideal combination of listening and looking, plus 
the clues given by mother’s eye movements. Actually, the child will probably rush into 
the house ahead of mother and attempt to fill the bowl with water all by himself* She 
merely shrugs her shoulders mentally and waits for the next nattmal opportmiity to say 
something to him. 

As a child finishes his bath, mother waits for him to look at her, then says, "Rub 
hard" and hands him a towel. When he gives mother his empty plate, she directs, "Put 
it on the counter" and looks toward It. The normal phrase, a wide variety of language 
forms, the spontaneous e^^ression at the appropriate moment^ these encourage language 
growth in a young deaf child. As the line from Oklahoma explains , it is really “Doin’ 
what comes naturally* " 

It takes hundreds of glances and a few weeks to develop a connection in a deaf child’s 
mind between experiences and speech* The social relationship is established first. The 
child begins to realise that when interesting things occur, something happens on mother’s 
face* Her lips move, her eyes move, her facial expression changes. These are clues a 
youngster can translate into meaning, into communication. Now he is tridy "soaking up" 
speech and associating auditory symbols with experience, which is the beginning of the 
development of inner langimge, 

A deaf infant lying in his crib is exposed to the same type of direct ipeech with ap- 
propriate content, "Shake your rattle," says mother, and she hands it to him* Or meeting 
his steady gage, she says* "Pll pick you up" and reaches down* "Here comes Daddy," 
and mottier turns to look at her husband as he enters the child’s range of vision, 

This mcidental, casual parent chatter Is not sufficient to stimulate growth of a 
definite speechreading voeabidary In a deaf child. Si addition, a parent is coimseled to 
select three or four phrases covering dally situations for a beginning of specific compre- 
hension of spoken thoughts, a.g. , "Let’s go outside, " "Time for your bath, " "Put your 
toys away," and "Daddy’s coming," The wording always remains the same until the child 
shows definite understanding without situational clues. Then the word content can be varied 
for further depth of meaning and additional sentences introduced. 

Mrs. Thomas Watson, of Manchester, Enfland, conducted an exciting seminar in 
parent counseling at the University of Minnesota in 1961, She used the analogy that 
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’’understanding is a series of circles for the presehool deaf child,” Circle I consists of 
the words and phrases a nhlld understands fully without eye clues . They comprise his 
stable speech reading vocabulary. The child is playing^in his bedroom and mother appaars, 
’’Time foi^ supper,’- she says, and he runs to the kitchen. From this circle of comprehen- 
slon, a deaf child’s first spoken word will come, ’’Maw, maWj ” he might say as he holds 
out his empty plate. Mother is aounseled to expand his telegraphic speech and wait for 
his glance to reply, "I’ll give you more cake, ” ’’Careful --hurt, ” said Paul as he and hia 
mother wahced down icy steps, ”pree, ” says a little girl, patting her new dress, ”lt’s 
a very pretty dress,” mother answers. When a deaf child is using speech in one or two 
word sentences for genuine communication in a purposive way, his readiness for school 
is apparent. This is the time for him to enter a school away from home and to be taught 
by a skilled teacher , 

Circle II consists of the phrases a child understands when the situation at hand makes 
the meaning clear. Daddy htis driven up and the car door is open. To the child on the 
swing, mother says, ”Go mr a ride with Daddy” and looks at the car. The language In^ 
volyad is not yet imderstood, but the child sho^d respond. If he doesn’t, mother takes 
his hand. When he looks up, she says, "Let’s go for a ride with Daddy” and they walk 
toward the car , 

Circle III is the perimeter of language, including any parental speech where die 
child’s interest is high but there is no understanding—”! think you’re sleepy, ” "It’s cold 
outside,” "You’re so slow,” Through the process of sorting out his experienees and the 
conversation that aocompanles them, a deaf child moves into the stage of awareness that 
speech has meaning. More of the content of Circle III is transferred into the area of 
understanding through clues and eventually Is incorporated into genuine comprehension, 

A child is exposed to the referential aspect of language through parental conversation 
about his experiences. In school, the sequential order of syntax is taught through reading 
and writing, 

A counselor helps parents to understand that comprehension of rich and varied 
conversation determines a deaf child’s ^tlmate level of competence in reading and writing. 
When a parent realizes that reading is a nmttar of superimposing the read word upon the 
audltGry word and calling i^on Inner language to give it meaning, she is eager to use such 
phrases as "What do you think?. ,, The fimniest thing happened, , , - I was so surprised” 
in casual conversation, A few years later, a profoundly deaf child who has been exposed 
daily to this abstract language, will appropriately use words (imperfactly articulated) 
such as "miserabla,” "brave,” "perhaps,” ’’understand,” "pale,” and "joke” long before 
they are encountered in a book. 

In a similar way, auditory training begins with the child’s exposure to mother's 
voice close to his ear. Gradually, the fragments of his residual hearing are trained to 
recognize various tempos of music and rhythmic cadence and to identify a few or many of 
the household and outdoor sounds of ordinary life , Listening satisfaction will lead the 
young deaf child to w^ear his hearing aid daily for an ever inereasing period of time. 

Formal lessons? No. Time out from normal activltias? No, It is the quality of 
mother-child Interaction that speeds the tedder’s association of words and meaning and 
his retention and classification of mental images for later Lpeech, Meanwhile, little girls 
love to be miniature adults— "You dust for awhile,” Little boys follow their fathers 
around^ "Want to pound a nail?" This is normal conversation In the home, and all con- 
ditions favoring learning are at hand. There is the parent, whose face is life itself to a 
deaf chiid, and there is his own vivid impression of experiences in which he is deeply 
interested. There is the association of speech v/ith concepts he already knows through 
previous experience, and, above all, there are the counttess repetitions of meanin^ta 
language day after ^y, "All systems are go” for optimum language development. 
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Mother^s notebook is as Important as her watch during these prenious preschool 
yearSj for a coimselor expects process reports on every facet of the deaf child*s devel- 
cpment* Thus a parent makes brief notations with dates on various pages headed^ "A ware- 
ness of Sound"; "Attention Span" (whether the child is faeginning to watch faces, and for 

an average of_ words at a time; "Use of Voice" (at first, perhaps only a crooning 

somid while rocking a doll, or "grinding gears" as a boy plays with trucks). Equally 
important is the process reported in areas of "Self-Help," "Specific Speechreading," 
"hidependent Play," "Attempts to Say," "pagination," and "Motor Coordination," A 
parentis report on all these facets of child growth forms the basis of the counselor's 
specific objectives for a parent to carry out before their next meeting. 

The current age of a deaf child and age of onset of deafness and the degree of hearing 
Impairment and his level of maturity serve as guidelines for determining the amount of 
individual counseling given parents before a child is ready for school away from home. 

The interval between counseling sessions is gradually eKtended as the parentis prop’ess 
reports prove their understanding and successful application of the natural language 
method. 

Parents and counselor do care what a preschool deaf child attempts to say, but they 
are not concerned with the pr eel sene ss of his articulation. The formal refinement of 
speech elements is left to skilled teachers after the child enters school. Parents are 
guided toward establishing correct speech attitudes in their preschooler, which leads to 
extensive speechreadinf vocabulary and normal voice quality, A child is encouraged to 
instinctively and fearlesily use what inadequate telegraphic speech he knows, "Ot »" says 
the child, and mother replies, "Yes, it’s hot. Be careful," 

There are many other educational concerns of the counselor. What of brothers and 
sisters in the family? Ware tiiey robbed of the play stage of learning whan the deaf baby 
arrived, and are they reverting to a more immature level of functioning by way of protest? 
Is a parent eapable of using diversionary tactics In channeling and redirecting temper 
tantrumi? What is father’s role in his child’s language and character growth? Eduoa- 
tional eounseling runs the gamut from the preschooler’s social and emotional needs to 
guidance that will insure his growth in perceptive and expressive language. Attention to 
sleeping habits (I think of Charlie Brown’s "happiness is a night light") and fairness and 
consistency in discipline also come under scrutiny. Finally, the counselor has a concern 
for parents as Individuals and their need to belong to each other for a few hours away 
from the children (Northcott, 1962), 

When parents can assess their deaf child realistically and begin to enjoy him, wa 
can predict his ultimate success in school. For language performance is more dependent 
upon wholasoma family Interaction durmg die preschool years than upon the degree of 
hearing Impairment, 
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GENERATING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT LESSONS 
FROM THEORETICAL BASES 

JamsB O* Smith 

After early training as a speech clinician * it became my responsibility to serve 
large numbers of primary children in the public schools* Much of this work appeared to 
be the development of phonemes and their consequent carryover in the speech of young 
children who had omitted, dietorted, or substituted sounds. Several years later, chance 
and further training directed that my assignment be to a special school for orthopedically 
handicapped children* Here a quite different population presented itself. Those assigned 
for thera|iy were often cerebral palsied childrens and many of these children tested on 
conventional individual tests of intelligence as slow learning or educable mentally retarded. 
Here the additional emphases of sustained vocalisation, enhanced diadokoklnetic rate, 
better head position, coupled with articulatory work, still left much to be desired* At 
this point, tha realization be^n to Intrude on my training and performance that the young 
cerebral palsied child, of restricted mobUity and experiential deprivation, oiton has 
delayed language development* My feeling was that these children needed to see more, 
hear more, associate more, talk more, and gesture more than was possible In the half 
hour sessions called speech therapy* U bilablals couli be better approximated and more 
rapidly produced, to what avail if the child had few meaningful concepts that required words 
necessitating bilabials? What purposes were served in carryover work when a child "ised 
a newly gained sound in echoed words that he had no meaning for* 

This experience, these hunches, then led me to a different expenditure of time with 
the cerebral palsied population. First was work witti groups and, consequentiy, more 
time spent with the children. The emphasis was more on communication, understanding, 
and talking to and with children; but emphasis upon speech sound was still reflected. This 
approach (not completely described here) was called speech improvement and continued to 
center a great deal of emphasis on oral speech and appropriate use of phonemes within 
words* 



Later experiences with the mentally retarded convinced nae more and more that my 
time needed to be spent developing language in the more general sense* Here Hie earlier 
emphasis on speech Improvement and correctness of certain sounds, with the focus more 
on expression, seemed less important than developing better reception (auditory and visual), 
associations, and expression* Here I fomid myself trying to develop lesson plans that I 
might use with mentally retarded children to stlmidate such a broad and general develop- 
ment of language. This approach, based on past experiences, was Intuitive* Thera was 
little objective evidence that we were successful, but the feeling was there that this kind 
of general approach to language development was more productive than past efforts wa 
had labeled speech therapy or speeah improvement. For four years (1956-1960) this 
became our approach for young mentally retoded children— presentinf them with many 
more visual and auditory stimuli, seeking to develop vocabulary, developing many more 
associations, and encoura^ng a great deal more expression, with premium placed on 
quantity of expression, not correctness of such as Judged by phonetic analysis. 

Beginning In 1960-61, exposwe to the fllinols Test of Psycholln^lstlc Abilities 
(Kirk and McCarthy, 1961) and the theoretical model of Osgood (1957a| 1957b), a new idea 
emerged for the planning of language development lessons. The nilnols researehers had 
derived their/ ideas for a clinical model and test from Osgood*s work. Such a comprehensive 
theoretical model also appeared most useful for generating a wider variety of lan^ge de- 
velopment lessons. Just as one could plan test items that appeared to sample decoding, 
it was possible to develop many similar lessons that require chiltoen to perform this psy-* 
chollngulstic process. Just as test items were constructed to measure auditory Input and 
vocal output, it was possible to develop numerous activities tiiat p.ve the child opportunities 
to develop these channels of commimlcatlon. Just as tests were developed to assess auto- 
matic sequential and representational levels of organization. It appeared possible to develop 
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Items that appeareds at best, to stimulate praetiGe and partiaipation in similar ways. The 
Osgood=IT^A model at the representational level tested only auditory vocal assoeiation and 
visual moh~ lasociation, while in generating langu^se development work, it was felt neces- 
sary to add aadltory motor and visual vocal assooiations. 

Let me say here that products of this kind of approach to lanniiage development 
lesson planning are available as more than 100 specific activities In 33 dally lessons pub- 
lished as an appendix in an available monograph referred to in the list of references 
(Smith, 1962a). These lessons were developed as an eKperimental treatment for young 
educable mentally retarded children. The results of such an experiment with language 
development and a more eomprehensive treatment of the language program are also readily 
available (Smith, 1962b). These efforts, published during 1962, represented a first ap- 
proximation of what it was thought language development work ought to be— lessons 
generated from a speech improvement background, guided by intuition, and influenced by 
a theoretical model. 

Later attention to Guilford’s (1959) structure of the intellect, with its operations, 
products, and contents, evoked renewed interest in lesson planning. As Guilford and his 
associates discovered more and more facets of the intellect, it became of very real concern 
that lessons planned to develop language from the Osgood-ITPA base did not include activi- 
ties which seemed to stimulate all of these many kinds of Intellectual activities, did not 
deal with these broad clasies of information or pay enough attention to the forms that 
Information takes in the person’s processing of it (Guilford and Hoepfner, 1963). A con- 
crete example here would be the development of lessons to specifically enhance the retarded 
child’s abilities to produce divergently. A review of earlier language development lessons 
found few, if any, exercises that caused children to generate information from given infor- 
mation where the emphasis was on variety and quantity of output. Interest on this point 
led Rouse (1965) to develop an experimental program to stimulate divergent production of 
young retardates. Pretests and posttests using Torrance’s Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking Indicate that it Is possible to develop lessons to enhance this operation of the 
intellect. 

With the use of the combined bases of the ITPA-Osgood model and the structure of 
intellect factors, far preater numbers of language activities were developed. This work, 
the product of many persons, was pulled together, in many instances rewritten, and edited 
by Dunn and Smith (1964). Here now were 200 daily lessons averaging three activities 
each (or approximately 600 language development activities) published as a naanual for 
teachers to use In an experimentel setting. This second approximation, called die experi- 
mental primary edition of tiio Peabody Language Development Kit, was tested in research 
during the 1964-65 school year in the greater Nashvill area and the Lawrence, Kansas, 
public schools as well. As a consequence of these studies, feedback from teachers, and 
analyses of pretest and posttest profiles, furttier changes were made in the program which 
than as a third approximation emerged commercially during September of 1965 as Peabody 
Language Development Kits, Level I (Dunn and Smith, 1965), 

Further lessons (some 180) have been developed as Peabody Language Development 
K!lt, Level II, and this exparlinental edition Is being used during the 1965-66 school year 
as a nine month language development program for culturally disadvantaged second grade 
children. 

Level ni, an experimental program for continuing languaga develop work with culturally 
disadvantaged eight to nine year olds. Is currency being created. Here, again, the struc- 
ture of intellect model (Guilford and Hoepfner, 1963) has served us well. Now we have 
begun to write specific lessons which appear to relate various operations to each content 
and product category. Let me give an example of such an activity. Given dlv 3 rgent pro- 
duction, se^ntic content, and system as a product, one might provide two or three letters 
of die alphabet for the chlltoen. They are then instructed to tiilnk of words that begin with 
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thQBB letters; i.e., given w f children provide what for, wild fire , wet fish , 

we fight; eta. Guilford suggests this item as a test of eKpressional fluency. 

Another example of an activity stimulated by Guilford* s word would hei Given eon= 
vergent production, semantic content, and units as products, we turn to what is called 
word group naming. Here groups of words are presented to the children and they are 
charged to provide the class name. Sample stimuli sets are- Pacific, Atlantic, Arctic, 
Indian; penny, dime, nickel, quarter; snack, lunch, supper, dinner; and river, creek, 
ocean, l^e. 

Sparing you further specific Illustrations, I can only state that the three parameters 
of Guilford*s model and their interrelationship furnish a very real challenge for those who 
will develop materials to attempt to enhance the language and intellectual developments 
of children, 

I would be remiss if I failed to mention the influence of reinforcement theory on this 
approach to language development. The praising of correct responses, the awarding of 
points for a child or team, the handing of a picture card to a child after an appropriate 
response, and the awarding of color chips to individuals are all intended to serve as 
stimuli that when presented strengthen the behavior they follow. This positive reinforee* 
ment of participation, i.e,, looking, listening, touching, or supplying appropriate vocal 
or motor responses, is an important factor in language development. Generally, other 
aspects of reinforcement theory have permeated tiiis program. In the general directions 
of PLDK Lovel I (Dimn and Smith, 1965), we find these statements: 

The instructor should reward the participation of each child. Even 
minimal performance should be reinforced with liberal praise. Many times 
this praise should be accompanied by handing out a color chip, stimulus 
card, or some other concrete reward. Generally, the instructor should 
ignore failure and refrain from criticizing behavior of the children. Never 
scold or complain. It is important to call attention to the succesi of indi- 
viduals as wall as to the group as a whole. Invidious comparisons among 
children's performances are to be avoided. When a child falls to live up to 
an instructor's expectations, this should be viewed as a failime on the part 
of the instructor for not dasi^ing an activity or asking a quaetlon that is 
within the child's repertoire so that he will be suceessM in performing 
what is asked of him. 

There are and will continue to be many Ideas about language development lessons 
for yoimg children. Other theoretical bases will, perhaps, serve as well. With the intense 
and justifiable interest in preschool inter\'ention and early school enrichment -for the dis- 
advantaged, certainly more attention needs to be turned to the generation of such activities, 
lessons, and pro^ams. It is just as Important that every effort be made to investigate 
the comparative productiveness of such language development programs* 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED DEAF CHmD 

Marcia R, Valente 

In order to bast describe the author’s own experiences with multiply handicapped 
deaf children in a school for the deaf, it might be helpful to acquaint the audience with St, 
Mary’s prograin. A child may be considered for enrollment at age three. Before being 
accepted, the child is given a complete audiologic evaluation and the parents are Interviewed, 
The child is tiien placed In a group according to prior school therapy experience and chron- 
ological age. Following a trial period, a psyehological evaluation is scheduled. The school 
does not knowingly accept children who are severely retarded, blind, or emotionally dis- 
turbed. On the other hand, children who have the following are entered! orthopadic defects, 
cerebral palsy, controlled seiEuree, visual problems (acuity and perception), behavior 
problems, mild to moderate reduction of intelleetual ability, symptoms of brain injury. 

In addition to the above mentioned, tiie child must demonstrate a 60 decibel hearing loss 
in the speech range in the batter ear. 

The school has both a residential and a day population. Many of the children with 
multiple problems fall into aimer category. Several have had physical therapy, speech 
and language therapy, and corrective surgery before entering St, Mary’s and receive ad- 
ditional toerapy during summer vacation. 

The academic portion of the day is complemented by a varied extracurricular pro- 
gram including ihop, sports, dancing, drama, and crafts. The youngest group of children 
have free play time and some or^nized activity after school. All of the children are 
encourafed to participate in the programs available. Regular Scout programs are also 
offered. 

It is the feeling of the author that the children with the more obvious physical handi- 
caps are better accepted by tiieir peers than the children with more sublte problems. The 
presence of leg braces, corrective shoes, etc. does not seem important to the child who 



must waar them, nor does it seem to instigate comment from the other children. After 
the initial curiosity and interest, the peers seem to be unaware of the physical differences. 

However, the children with subtle problems, whether they be physical, emotional, 
or social, do not seem lo fare as well. It is difficult to evaluate the Impact of this par- 
ticular group of children In a traditional school for fine deaf. As most workers in special 
education and the allied social sciences will admit, the pat answers so glibly given are 
now imder attack. The different behavior now demonstrated by a portion of the deaf pop- 
ulation has necessitated a veering fi^om the traditional methods of teaching. Teachers 
in training are now being made aware of the multiply handicapped child, and more sophis- 
ticated media are being developed with which to diagnose the obscure. St. Mary-s own 
popiilation has changed, and educative procedures are in a state of flux. 

In the past, classes at Bt. Mary^s have usually consisted of eight children. One of 
the first changes in the school was to create smaller groups of four or five children* 

There are several valid reasons for this. The teacher is better able to observe how each 
child functions. There is more time spent on developing individual skills, since the 
children are likely to be working at different levels in eaeh siJbject. Most of the children 
in these special classes a^ibit behavior which is inappropriate in a classroom situation. 

It is felt that deafness alone requires a vast amomit of personal adjustment in the Individual, 
since this is an oral and aural world. So, than, the child with other problems as well as 
reduced auditory fimction seems to devise his own ways of dealirig with his environment. 

It has been observed that some of the children will deal violeridy with any obstacle— this 
may be another child, an adult, or perhaps an inaminate object. Others seem to withdraw 
and lose contact with the environment. 

At this point, it might be profitable to examine three distinct examples of children 
who are now at St. Mary^s, The first is a little girl who has been in residence for two 
academic years. The mother of the child had rubella during the first six weeks of her 
pregnancy. The child was born with a heart defect and an orthopedic problem which in- 
volved both legs. As she grew older, a bilateral sensorineural hearing loss, lowered 
intellectual ability, poor dental structure, and a visual -percaptual problem were diagnosed. 
She had been hospitalized for varied treatments and evaluations and at the age of four was 
enrolled as a day student In a. school for the deaf in her city. She was discharged after 
two years, and the parents were a^ised to institutionalize the child beeausa she was 
severely retarded. When she entered St, Mary ^s, the parents reported that she could not 
eat table foods and was fed prepared baby food. She did not dress herself, had problems 
with sleeping, and was unable to coiimunicate. She was placed in a small special class, 
and emphasis was initially placed ou the self-help areas. After a few weeks, she was 
eating reg»^ar food, could use a fork and spoon, and ehorUy thereafter learned to use a 
knife. In the department, she st^on be^n to dress herself and became adept at buttoning 
her clothes and tying her shoes, 

Sinca this child goes home every weekend, her parents have been able to see changes 
occur and have received continued reports on their daughter's progress, Aeademioally, 
the rate of achievement has been slow but consistent. She has continued in a small class 
and has acquired some skill at speechreading, reading, and writing. Her own speech is 
unintelligible, but she has learned to communicate in other ways. It is felt, however, 
that in this case, the child has made a good adjustment. Is spontaneous, and seams con- 
tent. 

In another instance, a litUe boy was enrolled in the program at the age of three. 

There was no si^iflcant medical history and no known cause of deafness. This child was 
from a rural area and was a resident pupil, Dwlng the two years he was In the preschool 
program, he eidiibited temper tantrums and ^nerally desteuctive behavior. His ability 
to learn seemed adequate. At the age of five, he was placed in a class consisting of four 
boys. Each of these children had a history of being management problem, and it was 
felt that probably three of toe four were underachievers academically. One of the first 
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rules which was made in the Glassroom was that, as far as possible, there was to be no 
physical violence directed toward another child. Specific limits were made concerninf 
the desks of the children and the Leacher. The cupboards and drawers were also off 
limits, and only materials being used at any particular time were in the open. A strict 
routine in the classroom was maintained at all times for the first semestei% This was 
also extended to govern the use of the lavatory and behavior in the dining room and in the 
halls. 



In spite of strict ordering of his school day environment, the little hoy continued to 
become uncontrollable. He wore glasses, and a favorite act of rebellion was to grasp the 
bows of the glasses and snap them. After many months of observation, it was tentatively 
auggested that perhaps a mild sedative be tried on a short term basis. The medical con- 
sultant concurred, and he prescribed the medication and dosage. During this time, the 
child was more attentive in class and less distractible, and the tantrums decreased in 
frequency and intensity. The medication was withdrawn after two months, and it was 
noted that the child was able to exert some control over his own behavior and continue to 
improve academically and socially. He has since been promoted into regular classes and 
is achieving at grade level. 

The last child to be discussed is a little boy who entered the program at the age of 
six without prior school experience. Again, there was no significant history. When he 
started at St, Mary^s, it was felt that he should be placed in the preschool group for social 
adjustment and to acquaint him with school routine. Rather than join the other children 
or watch them, the child woidd sit on the floor in a corner and rocki He would sometimes 
crawl after another child ard sniff at his shoes. He did not show any interest in toys or 
games and did not seem to relate to other people. His body seamed flaccid and lethargic. 
The only audible sounds ha made were akin to quacking. Because the preschool physical 
area is large and there are many children In the group, this particular child was moved 
to a special class in which he could be more closely observed and diagnostic teaching 
methods amployed. 

This little boy, in a classroom situation, lacked any de^ee of spontaneity. He 
seamed rather compidsive about arranging his belongings in and on top of his desk. He 
would put his crayons into the box in the exact order in which they had been. Before be- 
ginning any type of writing, he would first push both shirt sleeves up and turn his hearing 
aid off. His attention span was negligible, and his expression would be vacant, Visu^- 
motor skills were poor and gross motor activity not in keeping with his chronological age. 

In addition to the problems which were observed In school, subsequent conferences 
with his parents revealed a mtjcong conflict between the father and mother, each blaming 
the other for the child’s difficidties. It was reported by the parents that the child did not 
sleep at night and wandered through the house at random. He was not allowed to play 
outdoors and was not given any opportunity to meet other children in his vicinity. The 
father indicated that he would not spend time with the child because '*ha is not a real boy. 

The boy did not seem to know how to use simple toys, such as a ball or blocks. 

As time went on, it was discovered that h© was able to write series of numbers ranging 
into the tho\isands. He a^in seemed compulsive and, if left on his own, would cover 
sheets of paper with consicutive numbers. Skills in the speech and language areas were 
inconsistent, and academic progress to this point was spotty. Ad^tional parent counsel^ 
ing has been unsuccesful, and si^festions for modifying the child’s home environment 
have been rejected. ( 

It is hoped that the three preceding ejmmples will help to demonstrate the variety 
and complexity of the multiply handicapped children at St, Mary’s. 

As mentioned before, the staff at the school, although geared primarily toward the 
education of the deaf child, has assumed the responsibility of providing an adequate 
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and gratifying total education for many ’’deaf plus" ehildren* St, Mary*s, in general, 
has a well ordered daily schedule which is followed not only in the elass room, but in the 
residantial departments. House parents are asked to describe the behavior of a child 
with rc^ipect to sleeping, dressing, playing during free time, etc. The teacher of a 
multiply handicapped child might offer suggestions which w^ild help the child when he is 
Involved in the larger group during after school activities. Opportunities for short field 
trips are provided; and in many cases a nature walk on the school grounds, a trip to the 
zoo, mailing a Valentine card, or buying an ice cream cone comes first with some of the 
children. Again, the author wishes to emphasize the value of smaller classes for this 
group of children, 

m an attempt to create a pro^am which would be beneficial for the multiply handi- 
capped deaf child in terms of total fruwth and adjustment, the most important factor seems 
to be structure. The approach has been eclectic, in that portions of many philosophies 
have been used. For many multiply handicapped deaf children, school is their first ex- 
posure to an ordered world. Most parents have reported that they are usually at a loss 
when it comes to handling their child, and they become inconsistent in their demands and 
expectations. Again, since communication Is a problem, parents, siblings, and the child 
in question usually demonstrate some breakdown in Interpersonal relationships within 
the family unit. Parents are invited to observe their child in the classroom, which gives 
them an opportunity to see the child reaot to a structured situation. The activities of 
daily living are strictly scheduled and limits are imposed. Unacceptable behavior Is 
firmly handled. In contrast to the progressive and permissive atmosphere, which most 
of the children cannot grasp, concrete limits are set, 

So many of the children operate in a disor^nized and haphazard manner In all 
aspc .s of living that the limits seem to be appreciated, A feeling of security is e^eri- 
enced when one of the children knows the extent of his freedom, K he ignores the bound- 
aries which have been designated, he knows that he can expect to be corrected. At first, 
this may seem rigid, but the end results appear to be gratifying. It was interesting to 
this author to learn that this same philosophy is currently being practiced in a residential 
program for emotionaily disturbed children in the Buffalo area , 

Most of the children who are presenting behavior and adjustment problems seem to 
accept routine and order , They tend to relax and are able to work more effectively within 
a proscribed area. In addition to establishing a model by introducinf limitations on be- 
havior , it has also been felt that by breaking the ichool toy into short work periods which 
take the fleeting span of attention Into consideration, short parlods for free play, rests, 
and organized play are also valuable. Overt acts of rebellion tend to deereage as tiie 
child settles into the routine. 

It seems that whan the external world is ordered for the child, internal controls 
begin to emerge. By making the environment predictable, the child gains a clear idea of 
what he may expect from his environment. This may also be his first experience with an 
adult who will react consistenfly and treat him consistently on a toy to day basis • The 
teacher-child relationship is paramount, since the teacher in this case must assume a 
many faceted role. She is not only responsible for academic training, but will probably 
include manners and all forms of social graces in a lesson plan. 



At the risk of being repetitious, this author feels that a new era in special education 
is beginning. At St, Mary^s the primary concern is with the child. To some, the dis- 
ability and methods of teaching the disability are of major concern. But what shall be 
taught when there are many problems? Which disability Is most Important? U all the 
time is spent examining all of these children’s problems, how much time will be left for 
the children? 

The realization that the number of multiply handicapped deaf children is apparently 
on the increase and tiiat these children wUl be seeking adequate educations implies a 
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responsibility on the part of edueators. The somewhat experimental nature of the existinf 
program at St. Mary^s is the be^nning step in the shaping of future facilities for the 
multiply handicapped deaf children. As tnentioned in an earlier sectionj the teachers 
who are being trained in the field now are given material coneerning these children. 

Better methods are being devised, materials for teaching are being ereatedj and programs 
are being initiated in schools throughout the country. Although many unanswered questions 
remain, the search for better education and facilities will continue. 



THE SYNTACTICAL STRUCTURES OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
FROM CONTRASTING SOC^L EN-VmONMENTS 

Paul Weener 

Recent research by Bernstein (1960^ 1962a; 1962b; 1964) and Lawton (1963) has shown 
that distinct forms of spoken langioage are associated with different sociological strata. 

It is proposed that the two distinct forms of language use arise because 
the organisation of the two social strata is such that different emphases are 
placed on language potential. Once this emphasis oi" stress is placed, then 
the resulting forms of language use progressively orient the speakers to 
distinct and different types of relationships to objects and persons (Bernstein, 

1960, p, 271). 

The two forms of language Bernstein (1962a) calls codes, and he distinfuishes between a ; 

rastricted coda, charactHrlstic of the lower classes, and an alaborated code, character* | 

istic of the middle classes. . 

Distinguishing features of the restricted code include high structural reduiidancy, i 

limited range of syntactle alternatives, and speech restrieted by its social context. It is | 

a status oriented code, manifested in Its extreme in military and rltimllstie settings, ■ 

where the setting determines the use and strueture of speech. The status orientation of | 

the lower class society, with its clearly defined roles, Mfills the condltionB necessary 
for the development of a restricted language code. Children brought up in this environ- \ 

ttient learn a speech form * ’which discourages the speaker from yerbally elaborating j 

subjective intent and progressively orients the user to descriptive , rather than abstract, 
concepts" (Bernstein, I960, p. 271), 

The elaborated code has less structural redundancy with a wide range of syntactic i 

alternatives to choose from. The meaning of the verbal interaction in this coda does not { 

depend primarily on ttie roles of the people involved, but is expressed by elaboration and | 

expansion. i 

The middle class , with its flexible roles and extensive Interaction among status 
positions, encourages the development of an elaborated coda. The middle class child uses 
language to express his subjective intent. 

Speech becomes an object of special perceptual activity and a theoretical 
attitude is developed towards the structural possibilities of sentence organiza^ 
tlon. This speech mode faciUtetes. , .sensitivity to the Implications of sep^ ^ 

arateness and difference, and points to the possibilities inherent in a complex, 
conceptual hierarchy for tiie organization of ej^erience (Bernstein, 1960, p.271). 

The research reported here concerns the differences between samples of language 
of ^o preichool pop^aHons-^a ^oup of children from a remedial preschool program, 
and a group of middle or upper middle class presehool children. In the context of the 
theory outlined abova, it was hypothesized that Hie former group would reveal a restricted 
language code, the latter an elaborated code* Ln narticular, Hji children from upper 
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middle class homes exhibit a larger vocabulary than children from lower class homes , 
Method 



Subjects , Tv/o groups of 12 preschool children were selected from disparate social 
environments. The high social group was selected from first year pupils in the preschool 
program at The University of Michigan Elementary School, All of the parents of this 
group had at least a college degree and the fathers were professionally employed. The 
low social grow consisted of 12 pupils from the Perry Preschool Nursery Project in 
Ypsilanti (Michigan) . Pupils in this project came from ciilturally deprived homes and 
tested below 83 on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, At the time of the 
aKperiment, both groups had been In the preschool programs for about six months, The 
low social group had a mean age of 45,9 months; the high social gimup had a mean age of 
46.4 months. 

Procedure , The si^Jects were taken in groups of two Into a room with a slide 
projectori a screen, and a tape recorder. There was a five minute warmup session in 
which the subjects were told about the equipment and were acquainted with the procedure. 
Two sample slides were shown and, to encourage spontaneous verbalization from the 
subjects, the experimenter asked several questions about each slide. 

The experimental session consisted of showing 20 colored slides for 20 seconds 
each. The slides depicted people and animals, usually en^ged in some activity. The 
experimenter's participation in tiie session was limited to a few standard questloni which 
were Intended to promote the subjects' participation. Wireless microphones and PM 
transmitters were used to facilitate transcription. This equipment made It possible to 
place the tape recorder out of sight in another part of the room. There was no evidence 
that any of the s^jects knew that their talk was being recorded. 

Data, Analysis , The recorded tapes were played back and a record of each session 
was written out completely. The rules for classification of words and sentences were 
the same as those used by several Investigators, notably Templin (1957), The following 
featimes were scored; 

1, Percentoge of words in each form class based on total number of intelligible 
words uttered, 

2, Percentege of words in each form class based on number of different words 
uttered, 

3, Number of different words per 100 words uttered (type-token ratio), 

4, Sentence len^h, 

5 , Sentence complesdty . 

6, Total words used (tokens), 

7, Total different words used (^es). 

The number of unintelligible words for each subject was estimated and included in 
the total word count, but only intelligible words were included in the totals for form-class 
paroenteges. The data on sentence length included ^intelligible words, but ratings of 
seatence complexity excluded sentences containing unintelligible words. 

Two iubjects from the low ioci^ group did not respond to any of the pietureg. 

This behavior is reflected in the scores for total words and total different words but not 
in the remaining measiures. The recordings of two sidbjeots from the high social group 
were faulty and were not included in the analysis. 

Bssulta and.D l ipyiBlon 

Four indices of franuuatical structure and ttree measures of vocabulary were 
considered relevant to the two hjrpottiesis, respectively. There were significant differ- 
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ences between p^oups on all four measures of grammatioal structure: length of sentence, 
sentence complexity, percentage of nouns used, and percentage of different nouns used. 
Subjects in the high ®cial poup uttered longer and more complex sentences with relatively 
fewer nouns than those in the low social group. These results support the first hypothesis. 

The low level of pammatical complexity exhibited by the low social group reflects 
a very limited use of the possible syntactic structures. Only about 16 percent of the ut* 
terances by subjects in this group could be classified as containing a complete simple 
sentence. There was only one compound sentence used and there were no examples of 
subordinate clauses in complex sentences. In the middle class sample, on the other hand, 
about 57 percent of the utteranees were complete sentences, and all but two subjects used 
compound or complex sentences. 

The two poups differed significantly in the total vocabulary used and in the number 
of different words used. These two Indices of vocabulary support the second hypothesis. 

A futher comparison of the pammar of the two poups can be made from the distributions 
of frequency of occurrence of the remaining parts of speech. The two poups differed 
most in the relative use of the noun and verb classes. 

The differences in the verbal behavior of the high and low social groups observed 
In this study accord with the contrasts between the elaborated and restriotad language 
codes described by Bernstein, It may not be correct, however, to infer that these differ- 
ences are the result of social class, since the two groups also differed in mean IQ, To 
the depee that the IQ scores are related to the language measures used in this study , 
decreasing the mean difference in IQ sooras between the poups would diminish the dif“ 
ferences between the poups on the language measures. For the purpose of certain 
applications, including classroom instruction, the quantitative evidence presented here 
for the use of a more restricted code by the low social poup may be important in its own 
right, apart from the search for its controlling variables. 



Seven measures of the verbal behavior of two poups of preschool children (one of 
middls class backpound, the other of lower class backpound) were coinpared. The 
language samples were spontaneous responses to 20 colored slides. The middle class 
poup uttered longer and more complex sentences with relatively fewer nouns and peater 
tj^e-token ratios. Thus, iome evidince was provided for the theory previously put forth 
which attributes a more rastrieted language code to lower class children and a more 
elaborated coda to middle class children. 
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abstracts 

ASSESSMENT OF SPEECH AND LANGUAGE m THE 
NEUROLOGICALLY IMPAmED CHILD 

Daniel R. Boone 

Each year at the Children's Rehabilitation Unit at the University of Kansas Medical 
Center, some PO children, ages 3 tlirough 16 years, with suspected or actual learning 
disabilities receive an intensive team evaluation by the pediatrician, the psychologist, the 
speech pathologist, the audiologist, the educator, and the social worker. As a result of 
these evaluations, many of these children are found to show evidence of central nervous 
system Impairment, This paper represents the observations of the speech pathologist in 
the assessment evaluation of diese children with central nervous system impairment. 

The observations have been tempered and validated by a followup of many of the children 
in speech and language therapy, a therapy process which demands continuous ongoing as- 
sessment. 

No consistent pattern of verbal dysfunction has been observed in these ehildt'en. 

Each child generally presents a pattern of impairment somewhat unique to hls own disability 
and his own Individual environmental background. Particular emphasis will be given to 
articulation testing of these childrens employing both standardized teats and observatir'ns. 
Deep articulation testing, as recommended by McDonald, has been particularly helpful in 
finding those residual articulation skills in children with rather gross articulation impair- 
ment, Identification and discussion of atypical oral patterns, as seen in such problems 
as athetosis or apraxia, will be given. Relationship of auditory discrimination to articula- 
tion ability in these children is questionedi uf particular relevance appears to be defective 
auditory memory span. 

Language testing of the children includes such standardized assessment devices as 
the nilnois Test of Psyeholin^lstic Ability and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 

A lack of normative Information as to how well a child should understand what is said to 
him presents a continuing dilemma to the speech pathologist. Subtle language impairments 
such as confusions in syntax, left-right confusion, etc, are common findings of impairment. 
Focus is given in the assessment of the neurologically impaired child to hls residual skills, 
his ^’can do" behaviors which are then exploited in hls subsequent speech and language 
therapy. 



VOCATIONAL mrORMATION FOR THE mTELLECTUALLY 
SLOW DEAF ADULT 

HarMn D. Co^ey 
L. Gerald Buchan 

The authors posed the following problem for investi^tion* What methodology and 
media can best be utilized to present vocational information to deaf retarded adults of 
Oregon Fainrlew Hospitel and Training Center? 

The criteria for selecting the sample population were as follows- (a) a hearing level 
beyond 60 dB on A8A norms, (b) some ability to use si^ language, (c) potential capability 
of returning to the community, and (d) an interest in attending groim sessions - From this 
list of criteria, five adults were chosen to be tiie sample poputotlon for this pilot project. 

Vocational information was presented through sipi lanpmge and gestares. The 
following media were explored in presenting vocational information* (a) group discussion, 
(b) role pla^nf, (c) on the Job visits, and (d) on the job visits with video tape recording. 
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Thie pilot study suffeata that vocational Information presented to deaf retarded 
adults with on the job visits ^ in combination with video tape reeording of the visit, is an 
effeetive medium to the world of Jobs. 



BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



SELECTION PROCEDimES IN PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 
EMOTIONALLY DffiTURBED CHILDREN 

Evelyn D* Adlerblimi 

H there ie anyttiing olear about the term emotionally disturbed children as applied 
to children in specialized school settings, it is that It denotes a lar^, unolearly defined, 
conglomerate population of troubled children whose range of diversified, overlappingj 
and even contrasthig behaviors and learning responses challenges averythhig we know-^ 
and much we have yet to discover^ about teaching children. Teachers at work here 
find each child has his own pattern of patholo^ overlaid on those natural, individual 
differences which characterize all children. These troubled children, Hiar afore, require 
a particularly high order of teaching skill. 

What does it t^e to teach tiiem, and who can do It? How can we Identi^^ for this 
specialized area of teacher education potentially able students ? These are questions 
basic to our selection purposes* What we are looking for must ^ow out of our goals in 
teacher education-^ tiie kinds of education and opportimities for learning we eKpect tn 
provide for disturbed children In classrooms. If we believe that because tiiese are dis- 
turbed children we expect to achieve little and will settle for getting children through a 
(toy in a classroom by carrying out pedestrian Implementation of stereotyped curric^ar 
procedures, then our teacher selection process shoiddbe comparatively simply. 

If wa want to achieve more than this, then the field requires sample findings from 
the pilot experiences of teacher education pro^ams working in this direction. These 
descriptions and ^ta will need to tie examined and appraised before we can set up 
reliable goal oriented, realistic criteria for selecting applicants to become teachers of 
emotiotmlly disturbed children. The materM which follows is si&mltted as one example 
of a program's es^erlence. 

In die New York University program, the rationale and working desi^ for select- 
ing studenti is correlated with om view of the teacher’s role. Our Ml time graduate 
program to prepare specialized teachers for emotionally distm'bed chilcfren is a one 
year ourrimdum for selected qualified teacheri of elementary education, leading to the 



master of arts degree or to a sixth year certificate of specialization for those students 
already holding a master^s degree in education. The program was initiated by a 
collaboration of the Departments of Elementary Education and Educational Psychology 
as a pilot study sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health (5 T1 MH‘^8172^03), 
The famdty team who planned and teach its curriculum include Professors Merrill T. 
Hollinshead {Codirector); Frances Minor, Chandler Montgomery, Inez Smith (evaluation 
consultant); Dr. Harris E. Karowe (consulting psychiatrist); and Evelyn D. Adlerblum 
(director). 

The program centers around the unique relationship existing between the teacher 
and child in the elasiroom setting, with the process and content of teaching as its primary 
emphasis. Through courses, advisement, seminari, observations, and practicum ex= 
parlances, the program endeavors to extend the teachers (a) knowledge of curricular 
possibilities through providing the means for personal involvement and experimental 
tries with a variety of tactile, motor sensory, verbal, and other curricular materials; 

(b) ability to engage in a systematic educational assessment of individual children, which 
may then be utilized to provide appropriate opportunities for education and gro^vth; and 

(c) knowledge of pertinent psyohoeducational research , emotional disorders, and thera= 
peiitio processes p 

Teaching competence derived in this context shoidd enable a teaeher to develop 
professional identity and thereby to serve as a contributing member of the psychoeduca^ 
tional team. Hopefully, it also prepares her to work with some effectiveness in the many 
school settings where clinical services are scarce or nonexistent. 

What kinds of persons are we looking for to become such teachers ? Institutional 
and mental he^th reports concur that the health personality of the teacher is tiie greatest 
single determinant of teaching effectiveness. A long list of mental health specialists , 
beginning with Freud, have described impressive attributes of the ^healthy personality." 
Flanders (1961), Spaulding (1962), Sarason (1962), and ottiars have researched specific 
components of teacher effeotivaness. Closer to home. Bower (1964), Hollister (1962), 
Mackie (1957), and Morse (1965) have commented from tiieir eKperienees on teacher 
behaviors they regard as favorable to working with disturbed children. However, as 
yet there is no specific research validated information we can use. Also, we are think- 
ing of producing, not merely a teacher with the professional equipment to work with 
just one ^pe of trmJbled child, but a teacher who can apply her teaching skill in a variety 
of educational settings. 

the main, we are not looking for a teacher applicant with uniquely different 
personality qualities because the children are deviant. Rather, we want one with more 
of a good thing— the kind of person whose qualitative functioning is perceived as positive 
and sustaining by all childran, and who can buUd upon this to deal with the greater com-^ 
plsxities presented by trot^led children. As we know, seriously disturbed youngsters 
may have many kinds of problems: distorted pereeptlons of reality in objects, persons, 
and self; iimdequate emotional development as evidenced by flatness of tone, impulslvity, 
hostility, and excessive dapendeney. They Mva difficidty in focusing, perceiving, or^- 
nizlng; conceptualiElng, speaking in short, in learning and doing. And toe Ir erratic 
behavioral maneuvers produce blurred conamimicatlon clues and poor teaching predict^ 
ability. 

It follows that, in trying to deal with toese gaps, we would optimally be looking for 
potential teachers whose personal traits would tend to coimteract the children’s deficits. 
Such a teacher would require physical ener^ and the ability to withstand many kinds of 
frustration. We would want a teacher with naturalness and toe kind of "being for people" 
matittity that children might trust and move toward. Other desirable characteristics 
Include clarity In speech and orp^nizationi openness and fle^dbility in dealing with chil* 
dren’s individual differences and in shifting gears according to the requirementi of the 
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unpredictable; the supportive caring quality that leads a teacher to liaten, to observe * ! 

and to aaaeae what children show of themselves; an interest in making fresh tries to elicit 

cliildren’s learning respons^is that they may be valued * clarified, and used to build on for 

further teaching. Such special boonr as a leavening sense of humor that may be used to 

sustain a child’s wobbly self image, a taste for scholarship, or any personal enrichment j 

through eKperiences or special skills add to the teacher's desirability. 

No single teacher can ever embody this total pattern; and the responsibility for ^ 

helping a well endowed student to develop even a good part of it belongs to the teacher 
education program. However, a diversified selection process that allows applicants to 
reveal themselves in various ways can help us to Identify persons who contain within them* 
selves certain parts or dynamic templates of the ingredients we value— who are good | 

bets for the field, i 

1 

Th e Saleotlgn Process 

In our program, students are admitted on the basis of a multipla criteria selection J 

proeeis! i 

All applicants are required to be qualified, licensed teachers of Early 
Childhood or Elementary Education, During the three*year pilot study 
period, the staff has elected to award its grants to only those 

students with experience in teaching. It was considered tiiat a record of 
soma successful teaching in a school (preferably two years) eonstltuted a 
desirable foundation for fimther profesilonal preparation, In addition, 
several inexperienced new graduates of teacher education have also been 
admitted. They have paid their own tuition costs# At the conclusion of 
the pilot study period, we will now admit more of tiieee students as ^antees* 

All students meet the admission requirements of tiie Graduate Division 
of the School of Education for the Master's or Sixth Year program. This 
Includes successfid completion of the Written English EKamlnation, Three 
persons who know the professional work of the applicant are consulted as 
references . 

Written Narrative Pai^er 

The program ^designated in the catalog as the 12SE curriculum^/ requires 
each applicant to si&mlt a written narrative paper, regarded as confidential. 

It has two parts. The first involves self-assessment. It deals with the 

applicant's professional comirltment; a consideration of personal strengths j 

and weaknesses as they apply to this profession; and some projected view | 

by the applicant of her professional future. The second part is an auto- | 

biography of approximately 1,000 words. 

This written self-depietton elicits varies responses , An occasional ap- 
plicant drops out here* In such an instance, the anxiety which the require- 
ment for self “documentation stirs up may be Indioated in an Interview, 
and is likely to be in keeping with other observable difficulties of the 
applicant, Applicants' written responsis are of many kinds. Some write 
guardedly, or blandly and in routine terms. Others really talk on paper. 

Sometimes we learn of die loss of a parent or marriage partner through 
desertion or sudden death, of divorce, psychiatric treatment, or of 
poignant childhood ej^eriences from which this professional interest 
grew. Such personal material may or may not ever come up a^ln either 
in an a^isement interview or p^oup eontaot throughout the study year. 

The writing contains not only the applicant's view of his historic experience 
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and glimmers of self-pre occupation or openness j but also exhibits his 
language, spelling, acuity of thought and expression. 

Individual D i tervlews 



At least two individual interviews are conducted with the applicant, one by the 
director, another by the codirector, and sonietimes a third by an additional staff member. 
One Iriterview is concerned with the applicant's motivation for this kind of teaching, her 
realltj? organization, the rigidity or flexibility evidenced, her handling of personal anxiety, 
and her ego defenses. The other intarviaw relates to her personal and educational experi- 
ences, views on oducation for children, and any evidences of thoughtfulness or ingenuity 
she may offer to troiAled children. An old, persistent question is kept in mind: Does 
this applicant see this pro^am as a way of becoming a more competent teacher, or as 
a short road to becoming a therapist? Is there a real interest and pleasure in teaching 
children, or is there a preoccupation with the illness aspects and in being involved with 
them. 



Three faculty members {M. Holllnshaad, C, Montgomery, and E. Adlerblum), 
commanting on what they are particularly interested in finding out and what they note 
about an applicant in an interview, produced detailed responses which ineludad die follow^" 
ing: 



The kind of person the kind of person the applicant iut the nature of her 
educational background and work history; commitment to the new field; 
any personal diffleultiii which would interfere with Ml participation in 
the program; openness, verbal fluency, □ver-amotionality, humor, build- 
ing up a relationship easily, Intellectual level. 

How applicant sees his/har work with children' extent to which the 
interview comes to Include the thinking-feeling reality of that work; 
kinds of Interest and questions that led applicant toward teaching emo- 
tionally disturbed chfldren; estimate of applicant's strength; his probable 
ability to sense much but to hew to a line of action. Also noted are ttie 
interest in Institutional arrangements vs. individual processes; what 
he does know vs. what he does not know; sense of humor; curiosity; 
signs of applicant's definition of teaching role. 

Applicant's reasons for wanting to teach disturbed children; how gen- 
uinely involved with and satisfied does this person appear to be about 
being a teacher? How caught up in living is she? Interests, tiiinklng, 
feeling? How does she feel about people, especially children? How 
expressed? Fixedness of assertion? Physical appearance, enar^ 
level, speech, dress? Natural or posed and self-conscious? Humor? 

We find that applicants who Imve already had some ej^erienee in teaching troubled 
children and found it good but also feel they need to know much more, as well as others 
who have been irked by flieir failure to know how to help more of these troubled childien 
In their classrooms and also want to know much more, are likely to show a high degree 
of commitment and application when they are admitted to the program. 

Classroom Observations 



Wherever considerations of distance and time make it at all feasible, applicants 
who are teachers working in schools are observed In their classrooms by a pair of sMf 
members visiting them. Of the ten grantees in our present class, seven were observed 
in this way. One student was iaen on ^o separate occasion to get a clearer impression. 



This is a time aonsuming, arduous, expansive procedure. It is also valuable. One 
observation is indeed a limited sample, and the presence of professorial visitors is not 
especially conducive to classroom naturalness , If these are taken into account by the 
observers, however, there is still much we can learn from the live substance of seeing 
a teacher at work with children that does not appear either in an interview or in a written 
response on paper. 

As with the interview, each faculty member brings with him a different vantage 
point and professional emplmsis. The observers do not use any prearranged list of guiding 
questions. Yet Is is interesting to note how much of what they observe individually contains 
answers to such questiona as the following, which may be regarded as relevant to teacher 
effectiveness' 

What Is die room like? To what degree does it reflect the ehildran’s work 
and interests? Do the materials and or^nizatlon indicate ttiat the class is 
at work here with meanini^ul stuff relevant to their learning capacities? 

What is going on between the teacher and these children? Can you tell 
from flie children how they feel about themselves and being in this class ? 

About the teacher? Can you tell how she re^rds tiiem? How does she 
deal with them? 

As she is working now, what is tiiis teacher trying to do? Is there evidence 
of teacher planning? How solid is her own grasp of the content? How well 
is it going? Is it clear to the children? What is the nature n" their involve- 
ment? Is learning taking place? Which children are not Im ive What 
are they doing? Is the teacher noting Individuals? How? What ranga of 
participation Is possible? Does this lesson seam related to something the 
children have learned before? Is the teacher plcklnf up clues from children 
and using them? Do any problems arise? How are ttiey dealt with? 

During a clasiroom observation, as answers to these questions safest themselves, 
we also find om appraisal of flie ps'rtictdar teacher’s ea^billties and potentialities for 
working with disturbed children becomes clear. 

Final selection is made on^the basis of an ovarii evaluation of each one in a meeting 
of Hie staff . Applicants are coniiderid on an Individiml, rather tiian competitive basis, 
as each complete docket of information is ready for review. 

To recapitulate, collage and work records and personal written data, as well as 
Information and impressions gleaned through interviews and classroom observations* are 
considered in our selection of students. This is the miture of our selection process. An 
ev^mtion of its effectiveness will be included in ttie final report of the pilot stu^ period. 
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AN OPERATJONAL MODEL FOR THE MOVEMENT OF THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILD FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL THOUGH A DAY 
TREATMENT FACILn^Y AND RETURN TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 



When an emotionally disturbed child is disoharfed from a psychiatric hospital setting, 
his continued improvement and eventual reton to full time pidDlic school and community 
involvement is dependent upon several factors over which the hospital treatment team has 
little or no direct control. Certain of these variables occur prior to the time the child is 
admitted to the special program. This paper deals with the liaison and consdtatlve functions 
of the special aducator in the hospital setting, in raferanca to public school personnel dtmlng 
the critical periods of time when the child entars the special program and again when he 
reenters the pi^llc school. An operational model will be presented which has fte goal of 
maximizuig the probability of a successful return of the child. 

to planning treatnient goals for children who are emotionally distobed. It Is essential 
that a close liaison be set up betwaan the public schools and tiie psychiatric facility, FaRura 
to do so leaves unipecified a host of variablas, each of which carries the possibility of 
sabotage of the taaching-treatmant process . Preplamilng conferenoas before the child 
enters the special prograna are designed to hold constent one of Hiese variables— ^t of 
helping tha public school maintain its role in assuming some measime of rasponslblllty for 
the child while he attends the special pro^am and reserving his seat, as it were, until his 
return. 

That is, tha attempt hera is to help the p^llo school, from which ttia child is entering 
the special program, continue to assume the overall responsibility for tiia education of the 
distobed child, Altiiough most professional educators ap^ae on this point as a matter of 
policy discussion, it is an extremely difficult concept to put into practice. A more usual 
occurrence is tiiat the public school regidar classroom program is only too eager to have 
the child moved out of its area of immediate responsibility and gives little indication of 
any realistic e 3 qpectatlon ttiat tiie child will be retonlng to that program. 

Reasons for this attitude are manifold and complex, to all likelihood, the disturbed 
child has been ttia source of considerable difficulty for the sending school. It is probable 
ttot he was a source of frustration m regard to both eimriculum and management and 
control efforts of his teacher and building principal. It Is possible he has precipitated 
considerable poup and Interperson^ eonflict within tte classroom, on tiie playpoimd, on 
tile bus traniporting him to and from school, and In every other area of his Involvement 
m tiia pitollc school propam. If tiie school has nataimal resources to de^ with families 
of children who present such problems, it Is probable that such efforts have met with 
frustration and failure | not infrequentiy, such families seem to be very effective in manlp^ 
ulatlng various school personnel into battie with each oteer— for example, the guidance 
counselor with the teacher, the principri with the bus tolver. It is littie wonder tot public 
ichool perionnel are relieved to h^ve the problem child become enrolled in a special school 
propam In a psychiatric hospital ^ting. Of ooimse, such relief must be disguised in 
terms of what* s best for to ch 
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Unfortunately, it is a email step from a relief in seeing the child depart the public 
school to a reluctance to anticipate his return. Consequently, it is of critical importance 
that liaison between the public school and the special psychiatric facility be initiated at the 
time that the child is originally referred to the special facility , Failui^e to carry out this 
phase of the ongoing liaison and consultation with the sending schooUs personnel leaves 
the door open for possible later difficulties . 



Euch preadmission conferences earry the obvious intent of providing the special 
teac^pr with critical information about the cldld^ levels of aeademlc functioning, his char-^ 
aeteristic response to frustration, typleal patterns of interpersonal Interaction with peers , 
manageinant and control techniques which have been particularly effective or ineffective, 
and a host of other meaningful bits of information. 

However, a second purpose of such conferences at the time of the child ^s referral 
to the special facility is of equal importance. It gives the special class teacher and odier 
professional personnel who will be involved with the eluld In the speeial setting an oppor- 
tunity to aommunioate to the public school that the child is expected to return to full 
community participation--^ including public school^ and that this return may be sooner than 
one might expect. That isi the point here is that tiie public school must begin to anticipate 
the return of the child at the time that the school refers the child for special placement. 

Current concepts in community mental health are concerned with maximizing the 
therapeutic potentials ejdstent In the community itself. Actualization of such potential for 
the disturbed child may begin at the time of his original referral* The essential point here 
is that public school personnel view tiiemselves as saving a seat for the disturbed child *s 
reten. 

In doing so, not only are the teacher, principal, and other personnel more prepared 
to reenter die child at the time of his discharge, but also it is likely that tihey will be in a 
better position to work with the ehlld^s original peer group in anticipation of his rett^^’’’^ 

U the clasiroom teacher Is oriented toward a healthy acceptance of the child at the time of 
his discharge, it raises the probability tlmt she will be conveying essential messages to the 
child's peer group— both subUy and overtiy, 

A third purpose of such preadmission conferences needs only to be mentioned here, 
as it is not concerned with the main theme of the paper, to some instances, the admission 
of the child to the special pro^am may actually be prevented at this point, to discussing 
the problem child witii professional personnel experienced in working with such children, 
the p^lic school may discover resources within its own ranks which will make placement 
of the child in ttie special facilify unnecessary, 

Tha second phase of the liaison-consultative ftmction between pitolie school and special 
school personnel begins with the ohdd's admission to the special program and ends with 
the ohild^s discharge. After tiie disturbed child enters the speeial program, communication 
between toe two schools becomes an Issue of critical importance. Because the treatment 
of the emotionally distimbed child and his family in a special facility is not Isolated from 
real life, but is a realistic community consideration, toe liaison between the public school 
and toe special clinic helps insime more community support and therapeutic leverage in 
dealing with the problem. By keeping the school in the community continually aware of toe 
progresi which the child is making, the pitolic school claisroom teacher and principal can 
anticipate what arrangements must be made in their own school system in order to provide 
for the eventual return of the child. 

An additional advantage can be gained by the treatment team in the special facility 
when toat team has ready access to information in regard to toe school performanee of the 
child's siblings diming tiie treatment of the child and his family. Our experience has shown 
that parents frequently contact toe child's pijblic school when they have questions of appropri- 
atenesi of curriculum or methods for the child in the special facility. Such Information, 
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when fed into the proper comniimication channels of the treatment teaching team, carries 
potential for additional therapeutic leverage with the family. Likewise, our experience has 
been that when ongoing communication is not carried on, such information is not likely to 
get to the team and hence loses its value in the treatment process. 

Our experience in carrying on this kind of continuous liaison consultation with any 
particular school has shown that referrals from that school have decreased in frequency. 
That is, apparently such consultation has potential for the ripple effect of helping the school 
muster its rasources in dealing with other problem children. As such, this activity ap= 
pears to be providing a valuable service, having the effect of prevention. 

In the day care service of Children's Psyehiatric Hospital in Ann Arbor, there have 
been several admissions accepted for eKperimental purposes during the past four years. 
Certain children were admitted to the program on a partial, rather than on a full time basis. 
Sharon, a nine year old child whose symptoms were characterized by pseudoretorded 
features, came to the clinic one full day a week and spent the other four school days In her 
regular classroom* Because of the limited amoimt of contact hours with Sharon that were 
made available to the treatment team, cominunicatlon with the sending school was an es- 
sential part of the total treatment proeass* Weekly telephone conversations and frequent 
meetings between Sharon's two teachers kept both schools informed as to the typm of work 
that the child was actually able to master. Consequently, Sharon was tmable to manipulate 
either teacher by attempting to perform below her capacity, since both teachers knew 
exactly what level of work the child was able to accomplish. As a direct result of this close 
liaison, Sharon's academics and behavior improved considerably, since she no longer was 
able to control her school environment through passive aggressive nonperformance. 

One cannot, in practice, separate the procedure for tiie child's initial entry, place- 
ment, and reentry into three separate and distinct phases, since planning for the child is 
continual and tactics utilized in each stage tend to overlap. However, the overlapping is 
actually a desired effect, since continuity of procedure allows for smooth transitional 
procedures at the time when the child is being ^ .*epared to return to the p^lic sohool sys- 
tem, The third phase of p^llc school -special school liaison may be viewed as beginning 
when the child is being considered for discharge from the special program. To a great 
extent, the degree of effectiveness of the relationship dm^lng this period may be a measure 
of how successfttl the previous two phases have been. 

The element of timing plays a vital role in ascertaining how successful the child's 
adjustment to a commmiity school pro^am will be. Each child's case must be considered 
Individually in order to determine the best possible time for the child to be consldei^ed for 
discharge from the special clinic. The clinical team must constancy be aware of tiiose 
si^s of progress which indicate that the child has enough inner resources to handle a pub- 
lic school pro^am, the child is not prepared for diseharge during this maximal peak 
of progress, adverse effects may result. 

A study conducted at the Children's Psychiatric Hospital by Merle Van Dyke and Eric 
Berman was presented at this convention last year. According to data which they accumu- 
lated over a two year period, Mr. Van Dyke and Dr, Berman found that, as any child in the 
psychiatric setting begins to show signs of positive change along behavioral and achievement 
dimensions, he becomes a deviant member of his primary school peer group and, as such, 
is s^ject to eonsiderabla group behavior which carries the intent of having the child return 
to behavior which is in conformance to the pathological norm of the group. Unless the child 
is removed from the group at this critical time when he begins to show improvement, the 
child may become the focal point of a host of interpersonal hehaviors of the ^oup, with the 
objective of having the improving child abandon his newly acquired strengths. 

The entire clinical team working with the child should share In the dscision making 
process to determine if the child furiotions at a high enough level, both behaviorally and 
academically, to return to pi^lic school. When the psychiatiic team has determined that 
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the child li ready to go back to his regular claaeroomp a eommunity planning conference 
initiates the movement of the reentry proeedures* 

It is at this point that a divergence of needs may be manifested. That is, the special 
program has the immediate objective of returning the child to full community participation , 
including the return of the child to the public school. At the same time, it is possible that 
the receiving public school will have limited tolerance for deviancy of the child along behav* 
ioral or achievement dimensions. Oim experience with personnel from the regiilar public 
school program, has been that, if we maintain our open channels of communication at this 
point, we raise the tolerance level of the public school to deal with whatever deviancies 
the returning child may present. 

Unfortunately, in this business there Is no guarantee of success; likewise, we seldom 
talk in terms of total cures. In reality, it is usual for us to expect, for many reasons, 
that there will be difficulties when the child returns to the regular school program. How- 
ever, if our liaison, communication, and consultativa functioni with the public school 
program are maintained at this point, we lower the Impact of any such difficulties. In 
many eases the returning child will be a source of bewilderment, frustration, anxiety, and 
perhaps fear for the receiving teacher. The maintenance of the supportive relationship 
between the special and regiilar teacher may sem^e several functions at this point: (a) it 
may provide the regular classroom teacher with some specific teclmiquas with which to 
cope with this particular child, (b) it may provide the pi&llc school with an overall strategy 
in dealing with the child and his family, (c) it may serve to make the public school program 
a part of the total therapeutic design for this particular child, and (d) it provides the special 
program with ongoing followup information and serves to keep the special program in a 
stite of readiness to administer any necessary first aid, either to the child or the school 
personnel . 

One major consideration at this time is whether or not the child can handle a public 
school program on a ftdl time basis. Many children are unable to tolerate the return to 
public school without being gradually weaned away from the special clinic. In these instances, 
partial or h^f time reentry is recommended, with the child making use of treatment from 
the school program in the special clinic for continued support in adjusting to his new setting. 
Once me child feels comfortable in the new classroom. It will then be easier for him to 
increase the amount of time spent there, until his contact vdth the day care clinie school is 
reduced to a minimum. 

The special clinic team can, at the time of this meeting, impart essential information 
to tile pidblio school representetivas concerning specific problems they can anticipate with 
tills child. Techniques of management, control, and teaching which are fomid to be success- 
ful witii the child in the day care clinic, as well as knowlec%e of what realistic expectations 
can be held for the child, can be of great help to the receivtag teacher. Knowle^e of 
dynamics which on the surface may appear insignificant can aid the teacher in helping the 
child feel more comfortable in adapting himself to his new setting, Ken, a seven year old 
boy at the Children's Psychlafaric Hospital, was in all respacts ready for placement in pii^lic 
school, but had contlnuad diffic^^ responding to verbal controls when he became excited 
or stimulated. However, light physical contact^ such as merely touching the child on the 
shoulder— woidd immediately calm him down. By relying on tiiis technique, the receiving 
teacher was able to easily control Kan in the reg^ar classroom and thus help alleviate much 
of his amdety. Thus through a discussion of various techniques, the receiving teacher can 
provide a comfortable environment for the returning child and can assure a smooth transi- 
tion for the child. Moreover, the pi^lic school teacher herself gains insight and knowledge 
into the dynamics of the child, and Is made to feel more comfortable knowing that she is 
free to draw ^on the resources of tiie special clinic at any time. 

The child's educational ttierapist in the special program has major consultotive 
responsibilities to the receiving classroona teacher in terms of a day to day ongoing liaison. 
Her services can be made available through conferences, telephone calls, notes, and class- 
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room observations in order to support the pijbliu school program and help the teacher wiUi 
any problems she may encounter or any aspect of the child -s dynamics she may wish to 
discuss* With the use of the support from the special clinic, tiie role of the classroom 
teacher becomes an intefral force in the regidar classroom milieu. 

The public school liaison and Intercommimlcatlon can be utilized as a continual con= 
sultative process * so that the piAlic school, and specifically the receiving teacher at the 
time of discharge, may help other children through an increased knowledge and imder stand- 
ing of one particular chUd^s dynamics. Thus, the impact of the special psychiatric school 
program in the community is maximlEed, and both the p^lie school and the special program 
profit through die interchange and sharing of information and ideas. 

An attempt should be made to use the pidbllc school facilities as an extension of the 
psychiatric clinic or special program. In this way, the impact of the public school as die 
mental health agent is jommunity oriented through its work with parents, the children in 
the regular classroom group, and the total public school staff. 

Through the mlque featimei of tiie communi^ oriented psychiatrie school facility, 
close liaison and the intercommunication with the pi^lie schools can work in the best 
interests of the emotionally disturbed child as ha moves from public school through the day 
clinic and returns to pi^llc school. The secondary gain from this type of operational model 
is the ripple effect, which gives indirect service to a large group of children In the regular 
classroom. 



ABSTRACTS 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE ADJUSTMENT AND BEmVIOR OP EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN REBULTmO WROM A SUMMER DAY CAMP EXPERIENCE 

Lester Mann 

The present Investi^tlon was directed toward determining the value of ^y camping 
procedures with various types of handicapped children. Fifty foiur of the latter, attending 
camp for the first time, were evaluated throu^ 15 seven point questionnairas administered 
by a psychiatric social worker, via phone, to their parents. The questionnaires were 
directed toward botii general benefits and specifie improvements in terms of later personal, 
social, and academic adjustment. 

Attempts were made to control the Hawthorne effect by carr^nng out the study ten 
months after the close of camp, at which time it was anticipated that any positive halo 
effeetSs engendered in parents by their childrens’ stay at camp, would be considerably 
dissipated. The phone Interviews, too, were Intended to minimize personal influenees on 
the resiffts. The Investigation found that S3 out of 54 parents re^rded day camping as hav- 
ing been benefieial for tiieir children. Bex and dla^osis did not relate significanHy to the 
degree of improvement reported. Age, however, was slpilficantly correlated, with the 
latter younger children being evaluated as more Improved than older ones, A variable of 
parent satisfaction is seen as contributing to the more positive responses given general 
adjustoent questions compared to those concerning specific toetionlng. 

This study was supported by a pilot training project of Temple University * Buttonwood 
Farmst Eac. , nui^er S T1 MH--85430-02 of the National tostitute of Mental He^th, UB ^b- 
lie Healte Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR TESTING THE PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOR 
EMPLOYED BY P^ENTS FOR ENGAGING IN THE CHANGmO 
PROCESS OF THE CHILD 

Marjorie McQueen 

The major hypotheals of this study waa that the engagament of parenta with the chang- 
ing procaaa of the child Is diacernibla in the following patterns' facilitating, forcing, 
allowing, and presenting. 

The aid of this study was to develop a frame of rafarenee for viewing change in the 
child without locating tiia casual datarminants In any one area. 

The instrument used to test for the patterns %vas a forced choice questionnaire. The 
patterns were arranged theoretically Into a circimiplex model with two major axes: (a) forc- 
ing-allowing; (b) facilitating-preventing. 

The sample consisted of the mothers of each of 83 ohildreii serviced in one of three 
programs during the 1964 summer school session of a Louisiana special education center. 
The program groups constituted three subsamples. 

The findings generally contributed to the theoretlcaJ. framework in a direction which 
indicates that parental behavior is discernible in these patterns and that the method employed 
merits further research. 



BEHAVIOR OBSERVATIONS OF GRADE ONE PUPILS, 1966 

June B. Pimm 
Gordon McClure 

Unacceptabla and Inappropriate school behaviors of 1,445 children In grade one ware 
checked on a 100 item list by 62 teachers. Thirty-seven of the 60 most frequent items were 
shown to be reliable and were each related to sex, age, IQ, school, and teacher. Check 
list reports for 31 children assessed by psychiatrists as emotionally distimbed were com- 
pared with reports on 849 chil^en matched for age, sex^ and IQ, Results suggested that 
the check list would be a usefid soreening device for earl^^ referral to psychologists. 
Relationships shown betoeen behaviors and variables for the gnselected population raise 
questions as to the suitability of the present grade one program for certain groups. 



EVALUATION OF COGNn^IVE-PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEFICn’S 
IN EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPID CHELDREN 

Eli Z, Rubin 

The relationshipi between behavioral disturbance, learning disability, and cognitive 
motor dysfuncUon need Investl^tlon on a eomprehensive basis. Psychological evaluations 
of children showing disturbances in adjuataent at school should Include description and 
evaluation of ipeeifie cognitive, perceptual, and motor functioning. Because dysfunction 
may occur in one or more areas, particular attention sho^d be focused on intraindividual 
varlabili^ which may be significantly related to the chUd'6 ability to cope with the demands 
at school. The stontordiiatlon and refinement of a method of eomprehensive assessment 
of co^itive motor functioning are the first objective of the research carried out by the 
Lafayette Clinic Cognitive Motor Research Project, 

Emotional disturbances in children showing poor adjustment and learning need to be 
defined more clearly. Earlier studies have indicated that a large percentege of children 
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showing maiadjustmant at school show evidencas of cognitive motor dysfunction and that 
the symptoms of disturbanae may represent a secondary raaction to the inability to cope 
with the demands of the school situationj rather than represent a primary Illness stemming 
from earlier environmental causation causing failure in adjustment and learning. The 
second objective of our study is to Investigate this h 3 rpothesis by determining the relation- 
ships between copiitive motor dysfunetion and behavior and academic adjustment. 

In order to plan adequate and specific remediation programs for children with learn^ 
ing and behavioral maladjustment, it Is essential that a comprehensive psychological 
assessment be carried out, A final objeetive of our study is to use our method of evalimting 
cognitive motor dysfunction to compose groupings of children with similar dysfunction so 
that speeial cognitive motor retraining may be applied. The next phase in our research 
program will be the validation of oiir retraining techniques. 

The present study consists of an assessment of 400 children from a suburban com- 
munity northeast of Detreit selected from grades 1? 2,3 and 5, One hundred ehiltfcen of 
both sexes have been drawn from each grade. Half of each group are children who have 
been defined by the behavior checklist as showing maladjustment at school i the other half 
are children without evidencas of s5miptomatic behavior who have not been referred to any 
resou^^e for problem behavior and have not failed a grade at school, 

( 

hi addition to the standardiied test (such as the Wechsler hitelligence Beale for 
Children, Frostlg Developmental Test of Yisual Perception, the Bender-Gestalt Test, the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability, the Haven Matrices Test, and^the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test), several other tests have been designed to measime a variety of cognitive 
motor functions, including visual, auditory, tactual, and kinesthetic parceptioni verbal and 
nonverbal integration, and fine and gross motor coordination. 

The findings from this study should provide considerable information about the rela- 
tionships of cognitive motor dh^sfunction to school maladjustment and to learning disability 
in an elementary age population and should provide a methodolo^ for comprehensive 
assessment, 

leahning disabilities 



AUDITORY AND VBUAL LEARNING RELATED TO 
TTPA SENSORY CHANNELS 

Antje E, Gripe 
Betty Am Wilson 

Recent publication of the newly devised Illinois Test of PsyGholinguistic Abilities 
was greeted with considerable interest by speech clinicians* The ITPA is based on Osgood's 
hypothetical model of the aommualcation process and is designed to evaluate psycholinguistic 
functioning in children bebveen two and a half and nine years of age. Children's scores on 
the nine si^tests may be compared in ttie form of profiles, indicating relative strengths 
and weaknesses in auditory and visu^ linguistic fmetloning. 

An ever expanding body of research relating to the ITPA has been accumulating since 
its piAlication. hi the ^eat majority of stutMes, the test has been used in its entire^ for 
purposes of describing, rather toan predicting, the psycholin^stic behavior of a selected 
group of exceptional children, A historical review of the literature reveals that numerous 
writers believe individuals do differ in their comparative ability to deal with various tjTpes 
of sensory stimuli, ff it can be demonstrated that definite sensory charaiel preferences 
exist in certain adultsV it would be of interest and import to determine whether comparable 
differences exist in children. The structural or^nization of tiie n*PA may lend itself to 
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tha idantlfication of children whose visual and auditory linguistic functioning are discrepant* 
The p^poae of this study, then, was to compare childran*s auditory and visual performance 
on the ITPA with their responses to selected auditory and visual learning tasks. 

Two groups of children, selected on the basis of discrepancies in performance on 
four subtests of the ITPA, participated in four experimental learring situations. Because 
of the structure of the stimulus ensembles, it was pusslble to compare the learning patterns 
for auditory linguistic (syllables) and auditory nonlinguistic (noises) stiinuli and, further, 
to consider the impact i^on learning of visual transforinations of these auditory linguistic 
and nonlinguistic stimuli. 

The investigation was designed to provide data relating to the following major 
questions: 

1, Do the experimental groups differ in the overall level of performance achieved? 

2, Do the eKperimental groups differ in their learning of ling^olstic and nonllnguis -ic 
stimuli, regardless of mode of presentation? 

3* Do the experimental groups differ In tiieir learning of auditory and visual stimuli, 
both linguistic and nonlinguistic ? 

Partieipants in this study were 36 first grade children who met the following criteria: 
No subject had a hearing loss and each ohiid met a 20/40 criterion on the visual screening 
test* Subjects achieved an IQ score of 90 or above on the Goodenough Draw^a-Man test 
and/or tha Peabody Pieture Vocabulary Test* Subjects demonstrated articulatory skills 
within the normal range according to the norms of the Templin^^rley Screening Test of 
Articulation, hi either the decoding or association aspect of the ITPA, each child achieved 
a standard score in one sensory channel which was at least one aiandard deviation above 
that in the other channel* Furthermore, this t^Tp© of profile was not reversed in the second 
subtest pair. 



Thoie s^Jecti with higher auditory si^test scores were as signed to the auditory 
group; those with higher visu^ sidbtest scores, to the visual group. Auditory subjects 
included thirteen males and five females with a mean age of seven years, four months. 
There were ten males and eight females in the visual group with a mean age of seven years, 
three months* 



The experimental apparatus included the sidiject response assembly, slide projector, 
tape playback, attenuator and headphones, and a remota programer unit. The response 
assembly was a three sided booth with eight illuminated pushbuttons and a reward light 
mounted on a shelflike projection of the booth* The remote programer eonsisted of a 
rectangular chassis with eight switches, each of which was connected with one of the eight 
buttons on the subject response panel* 

The stimulus ensamblas were of four types: auditory nonlinguistic, visual nonUn-- 
fuistle, auditory linpUstio, and visual linguistio. The auditory nonlinguistic stimuli are 
fliosa used by House, Stevens, iandel, and Arnold (1962) and are eisentiaUy band^pass 
limited mid shaped noises* The tlmee bits of information In the ensemble were coded in 
the three parameters: frequency, Intensity, and time. The entire test sequence was 
recorded with a five second pause between each item. 

Visual transforms of the auditory nonlinguistic stimuli were produced with the Itoy 
Bona-Graph Sound Spectrograph* One hundred and ^en^-nine slides were made from tiie 
sona^ams. 

The auditory linpiistic stimuli consisted of eight vowel consonant syllables which 
ware produced by combining too vowels with fom? eonsonants* Three bits of Information 
were contributed by the vowel sound, the mmner of the consonant sound production, and 
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the place of consonant production. The syllables were recorded on professional quality 
recording equipinent. The vleual linguistic etim^i were visual transforms of the daseribed 
syllables j processed on the I&y Sona-Graph Sound Spectrograph, 

From each of the 4 ensembles * test eequencea of 129 items were generated. Each 
test was divided into 8 blocks of 10 itemg. Within every block, each of the 8 stimuli ir. 
the ensemble appeared twice* The occimrenee of individual items was constrained, so 
that each stimului followed itself twice in the entire test. 

Preliminary testing, extending over a three month period, was conducted in order 
to locate subjects meeting preestablished criteria. Each of these s^Jects tiien participated 
in two experimental sessions* Two tasks were presented at each session, and the order 
of task presentation was determined by Latin square desitn, Au^tory stimuli were pre- 
sented binaurally under high quality earphones at a comfortable listening level, and the 
visual stimuli were projected from an approximate distance of 60 inches, with a low light 
setting on the projector, hi essence, it was the child’s task to associate each item of a 
given ensemble with a particular response button. 

This study was designed to compare learning behavioi of two experimentel groups-— 
auditory and visual— on four learning tasks. Response curves were plotted for both groups 
and these tended to assume the same general configuration for each learning task. No 
group learning occurred on the auditory nonlingulstlc (noises) task and performance 
persisted at a chance level. On the three remaining tasks, visual subjects achieved a 
slightly higher score on the final block of trials* The greatest discrepancy between the 
two groups occurred on the visual nonlingulstlc task (noise sonagrams.) 

An analysis of variance using four factors— experimental group, linguistic proper- 
ties of the stimuli, mode of presentation, and blocks of trials— was employed for further 
examination of the data. The results of this analysis indicate that the main effect associ- 
ated with the experimental groups was not significant; hence, the original hypothesis of no 
difference between auditory and vlsu^ groups cannot be rejected. The ANOV fmther 
revealed an absence of a main effect associated with the linguistic properties of the stimuli* 
When one disregards the manner of presentation (auditory or visual) , ttie learning of both 
linguistic and nonllnguistic stimuli was virtimlly identical. 

The slpilf leant main effect associated with the mode factor indicated that the manner 
of stimulus presentation aRected the overall level of learning. It was anticipated that sub= 
jects demonstrating superiority of piyeholinguistio funetioning in one sensory clmnnel 
might learn wltii p'eater ease those ensembles presented through that channel. It is of 
Interest to note that both subject groups demonatrated approximately the same pattern of 
learning* Both achieved a higher level of perforMince when the stimuli to be learned 
were presented vlsu^ly. 

It was expected that learning would occur across blocks of trials, and the analysis 
confirmed this expectation as Indicated by the significant effect p<-01 associated with 
blocks. It was anticipated that subjects would experience less difficulty when learning 
stimuli In their originally coded form. The results revealed ^t auditory presentation 
was more effective in the case of linguistic ensembles. However, die visual transforma- 
tions of nonlingulstic materials (noises) were more readily learned tiian the auditory 
enemble, 

hi summary, the results of die analysis of variance indicate a distinct relation 
between die mode of presentation and the linguistic properties of the ensemble. The 
results further reflect comparable performance by the two experimental p'Oi^s, 

The present investigation was concerned with the auditory and visual learning 
behavior of dvo groups of children demonstrating specified dlicrepanclei in performance 
on selected siJbtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholingulstlc Abilities, The two experl-- 
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mental froups were comparable in grade placement * intelligence, and articulation 
skills. It was the primary purpose of this investigation to i^elate the learning behavior 
of two experimental groups to their respective ITPA subtest profiles. Because these 
groups did not differ significantly in their learning of visual and auditory stimuli, and ; 

because the groups achieved approximately the same overall level of learning, the follow- j 

ing major conclusion seems to be indicated- the ITPA subtest score discrepancies of the 
type used to identify sidDjects should not be interpreted as indicating actual discrepancies 
In the child^s ability to learn auditory and visual stimuli. It is unknown whether this con- 
clusion suggests that differences in childrenha ability to learn auditory and visual stimuli— 
if these exist at all— are extremely subtle, or whether the ITPA auditory and visual sub- 
tests simply fail to measure such differences within a child^s sensory and learning ? 

capabilities. Two conclusions relative to the speech perception behavior for all subjects : 

combined are also indicated. When responses to auditory and vlaiial stimuli were pooled, : 

there was remarkably little difference in the overall learning of linguistic and nonlinguistie 
stimuli. Further, there was a marked, but variable, effect upon learning when auditory ■ 

stimuli were transformed into visual displays, ; 

I 

Since the experimental deslpi and prooedures employad In thli investigation have ) 

proven to be useful for the study of learning behavior of normal first grade dhildren, It i 

Is hoped that the study will stimulate much needed systomatlo study of psyohollngulstlc ’ 

abilities and speech perception behavior in children. j 
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DEVELOPMENTAL EVALUATION Aim THE INSTITUTION OF REMEDIAL 
programs for CHILDREN V71TH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

Marianne Frostig 

During the last decade such terms as educational therapy, psychoeducation, and 
therapeutic educatior have become more and more common, Edueators and even the 
general public have bucome more aware that learning disturbances are usually treated 
more effectively by educatlonai methods than by psychotherapy only, or by medication 
only, or by any other method used by itself. But very special educational methods based 
on an understending of the underlying symptoms of ttie learning disorder may be required 
for this task, and therefore the practice of educational therapy requires special profes- 
sional training and skills. It is the task of educatloiml therapy not only to treat the super- 
ficial disability of lack of achievement in a school s^ject, but also to ameliorate the 
underlying symptoms which make learning diffieult. 

For instance, from the point of view of educational therapy, a reading difficulty 
is not regarded as an inability to read as such, but as a sign tlmt the child lags in certain 
davelopmerital skills. He may have diUiculty in the early development of sensory motor 
skills, in eye movements, or in visu^ perception. He may, for example, be unable to 
perceive the order of letters In a word and therefore read "cut’^ for ”tuck, 03 " he may 
have difficutty in auditory perception and be unable to differentiate the »^m’^ and sounds. 
He may have difficulty In articulation. Ha may have dlfficidty in remembering sequences, 
such as the days of the week. He tmy be unable to grasp an abstract thought or to keep 
more than one fact in his mind at a time, so that the content of stories read by his age- 
mates may be far beyond his comprehension. 

The nonreader, or tiie child who fails in arithmetic or ipelllng or in other school 
subjects, may be beset with many difficulties besides that of beinf a poor scholar. He 
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may be unable to compete with other ehildren in sports; he may be scolded by his parents 
for doing his chores poorly at home; he may get into fights and squabbles without apparent 
reason; and he may be generally disorganized or thoughtless, or too slow, or too hasty, 
hi other words I he may be a misfit. 

Unfortunately, it is often not possible to make an etiological diagnosis pinpointing 
the cause of the deviant behavior and learning problems. But since it is a general human 
qualify to want to know the why of events, the cause is often assumed to be known. The 
child may then be labelled brain damaged; or parental attitudes may be assumed to be at 
fault, when neither the one nor the other can be proven. Fortunately, this tendency has 
lately been offset by the increasingly common use of the general term educationally handi- 
capped or children with learning disturbances, instead of a more specific label, sueh as 
neurologically handicapped or emotionally disturbed. The general terms leave op the 
question of etiology. 

Case studies usually reveal that causation is, in fact, moat likely to be multiple, 
and that various causes reinforce each other. For example, parents tend to become 
anxious, unhappy, and even bitter when they find that their child perfotmis poorly, and 
their emotional upset in turn causes or aggravates that of the child. The various causes 
are often difficult to unravel, and their relative weights can often be ascertained only 
during and not before treatment. When a single cause cannot be found, multiple eausatlon 
may neeesBitate multiple treatment approaches. 

In public schools, the educator often has to play multiple roles. He may have to 
help the child to learn through special methods; he may also have to assuage the parents' 
anxiety, make the child feel worthwhile in spite of his disability, and may even have to 
be instrumental in getting him aceeptad in the community. Educators are often imsung 
heroes, indeed. 

As a result of the extent and variety of their responsibilities, educators are 
usually eager to learn about and to apply die new approaches to the treatment of children 
with learning difflmdties which arc developed from time to time. They must, however, 
be on their guard against accepting any single method as that which will solve their diffi- 
culties* No specific and universally applicable method can be regarded as optimal for 
all ehildren or even for a single diagnostic category, such as neurologically handicapped. 
Some brain damaged children, for Instance, are hyperactive, while others move exceed- 
ingly ilowly; some are very fearM, while ethers are daring, aggressive, and iometimes 
unaware of ^nger; some show difficulty in disregarding irrelevant sttmuli and work best 
behind a scraan, while others are threatened by isolation and respond better to the 
presence of a teacher and the stim^ation of a ^oup; some have unimpaired intelligence, 
while others are retarded; some can become leaders in society and work as scientists, 
teachers, C’" physicians, while others will never be able to live anything but a sheltei^ed 
life. Therefore, not only does the etiological diagnosis, even when it can be made, tell 
us little about the necessary educational measures, but also no single, narrowiy defined 
treatment approach is ever sitfficiant to correct the varied symptoms found in any specific 
diagnostic category. 

The solution to the problem lies in selecting from the range of remedial techniques 
tiiose which are appropriate for each individual child* This approach has as its goal the 
exact gearing of methods of treatment to a precise symptomatic diagnosis which is derived 
from tests and observations. The remedial program is based on individual test residta. 
Every phase of the child^s development must be carefully surveyed, and each lag and 
deficit which needs remediation must be charted. Equally Important, the child's assets 
must also be evaluated, so that they can be utilized in training. An optimum educational 
program for the child can only be based upon a careful survey of the child's strengths and 
weakneises in all developmental areas. 
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At the Frostig Center , certain measures of the child^s developmental status have 
been found especially valuable for providing information on which to base remedial pro*^ 
grams. These tests Include the Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, 
the Wapman Test of Auditory Discrimination, the Wachsler hitelllgenee Seale for Children, 
and the Illinois Test of Psyoholingulstic Abilities, It is our practiee to chart the results 
derived from these four basic tests (which cover the areas of perception, language, and 
higher thought processes), together with an evaluation of the ehild^s sensory motor de- 
velopment. 

Using the foim basic tests as tiie foundation, specific training progranis have been 
developed at the Frostig Center for various developmental areas. The Frostig Program 
for the Development of Visual Perception has been polished by Follett Polishing Company 
of Chicago, The teachers* guide to this pro^am contains a physical education program 
which is being enlarged and revised, A research draft of a language program based on 
the IT PA is now being field tested In a large number of public schools throughout ttie 
country, and the suggestions of those who have used It will be incorporated into a second 
version. A program for the development of higher thought processes is still in a prelim^ 
inary stage. 



hi addition to concentrating upon training specific abilities in the areas of sensory 
motor devalopment, language, perception, and highar thought processes, the educationaZ 
therapist must not neglect to take Into account the child* s emotional development and 
social adjustment. The child*s achievamant in these areas also needs to be carefully 
evaluated, and the total remedial pro^am used in such a way as to remedy his deficient 
cies. In practice, training in all developmental areas must be integrated. 

We are currently working on a pilot statistical analysis of changes In the fow 
basic test scores achieved by children after a period of special training. Most commonly, 
training does not affect the areas in which the child tests at a high level but does tend to 
raise the low areas, so that the child achieves a more even test pattern. To use Gallagher*! 
(in press) term, tiie child*s **developmantel imbalance** diminishes, he becomes **more 
integrated, ** and this Is reflected in both improved bahavlor and academic achievement. 

In summary, I would like to state that the practice of eduoaiifmal therapy is dlffl^ 
cult. It involves the identlfieation of a chlld*s specific strengths and weaknesses in all 
developmental areas, and tills requires the ability to observe in a clinical manner, as 
well as to administer and read the resets of stendardized tests. It involves the selection 
and application of specific methods to ameliorate the child's difficulties. It requires the 
flexibility and eraativity to adapt methods to suit the special interests and needs of a 
particular child and often to construct them from scratch* 



I do not believe that relationship between human beings is ever easy or subject 
to a unitary prescription. And as with any other relationship, that between the educational 
therapist and the child wltii learning difficulties Is benefioial to the extent to which tiiere 
exists respect for individual differences and Individual potentialities, 
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THE PHOENIX SCHOOL PHOJECT— A DAY TBEATMENT CENTER 
FOR RESroENTIAL TOEATMENT CANDIDATES 

Herbert Grossman 
Emry Fishel 

The Phoenix School is a pilot program Initiated by the Jewish Board of Guardians 
in January, 1965, to explore the effectiveness of day treatment as an alternative to resi- 
dential treatment in the rehabilitation of seriously diatrubed, delinquent, adolescent boys 
with severe school problems. 

The project was established to provide inforinatlon in relation to the following 
questions! Can 15 to 17 year old adolescents who are seriously disturbed, delinquent, 
school dropouts, and candidates for residential treatment be rehabilitated while they 
remain at home? What educational, vocational, therapeutic, social services do they 
require? TOat might be the cost of such a program? Wiat speelal methods, approaches, 
and problems might result from an attempt to deal with such adolescents in the communi- 
ty, rather than in a residential setting? Wiat information can be helpful in determining 
whether ayoungster would be better helped in a day treatment or residential treatment center ? 

Population . Ten Negro and white boys, predominantly from lower class homes, 
who fulfilled the above criteria, participated in the program for varying periods of time 
over a span of one and a half years. Six of them were severely retarded in basic educa- 
tional skills, being four or more years behind in reading and mathematics. They all had 
lost at least one year of high school credit. They were oapabla of average or better in- 
tellectual functi mingp although they did not all achieve at this level on intelligence tests. 

Intake . The Jewish Board of Guardlims- population of delinquent and disturbed 
adolescent boys was screened for youngsters who had extremely severe educational prob- 
lems, were deemed unavailable for orthodox individual psychotherapy, and were poten- 
tial candidates for residential plaaement. 

Twelve of the youngsters were invited to the school for intake interviews with the 
staff. In most cases the parents were seen as well. Ten of the boys elected to attend 
the school; two chose not to attend. None of the applicants were excluded from the pro- 
gram because no criteria for exclusion had been set. All but one of the boys had pre- 
viously completed a prior Intake procedure at the Jewish Board of Guardians, which 
consisted of psychiatric, psychological, and social evaluations. 

^taff . The Phoenix School st^f includes i a full time director who had received 
training as a teacher and clinical psychologist and who had worked in vaiying capaGlties 
in a residential treatmant center; a ftill time academic teacher who had worked previously 
as a cottage parent and counselor in a residential treatment center; a full time shop and 
art teacher who, while a professional artist, had been teaching science In a number of 
schools for emotionally disturbed children; a music teacher with previous e^^erience 
teaching children in a residential setting, who worked with the boys one half day a week; a half 
time psychiatric soci^ worker with many years of e^^erience working with children and 
adults; and a eonsulting psychiatrist, ha addition, anumber of students from universities 
in the metropolitan area spent a few hours a week in the program as part of their course 
requirements. They were used as remedial tutors and as escorts for students during trips. 

Facilities. The Phoenix School is located within a residence club for boys, Faci- 
lities utilized by the school include a general shop, offices used for individual InstruC'- 
tlon therapeutic inter^ews, a large classroom, and a gym and recretion room, 

Ourriculum . Deiplte the imall number of studenti and staff Involved in the project, 
the staff attempted to provide each student with a progrmn t^lored to his needs. The 
following ninOi and tenth grade subjects were included; social studies, general science, 
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earth science, algebra, Spanish, English, world history, biology, and geometry. The 
shop and art programs were comprised of a variety of activities. Musical instruction 
was primarily in guitar, plane, and singing. Remedial instruction three or four times a 
week in each subject disability was an important part of the program. Driver education 
trips and gym rounded out the formal course work. 

Therapy , Although therapeutic services were in a sense a responsibility of the 
total staff, many of the more specific therapeutic approaches and' gambits were in the hands 
of Phoenix Sehoors social worker. His availability to all the youngsters at all times that 
he was in the school was stressed. When not actually en^ged in interviews with boys, 
he would circulate among them, chat with them, and make tiie students aware of his pres- 
ence and availability. When youngsters foimd it difficult to deal with a problem in school, 
or felt burdened by a problem brought from the outside, they knew tiiat they could approach 
the social worker and he would either talk to them on the spot or s^^on thereafter. 

Parents were seen either on an Intensive basis of from time to time, depending on 
the kind of therapeutic intervention that was possible with them. The social worker visited 
many of the homes, espeelally where relatives were unwilling or unable to come to see 
him. These visits often provided important understandings of the boy^s background and 
home situation. 

Other Services , The services of other agencies, both pi^llc and private, were 
utilized to provide the boys with vocational guidance and training. The medical needs of 
the boys, which were great, were partially met through referrals to persons in private 
practice. The teenage service of a nearby clinic provided care as well. However, the 
schooPs ability to arrange for adequate medical services was hampered by some parents* 
refusal to cooperate. 

It is Impossible to describe the program in detail in a paper of this length. However, 
a brief preientation of some of the staff*! major asiumptions and techniques should com- 
municate the basic approach of the project. In actuality, no real separation existed baleen 
psyehotherapeutic and educational endeavors. However, for purposes of this presentation, 
such a differentiation is made. 

Educational Program 



Proceeding on the assumption tlmt the youngeters coming to tiie Phoenix School had 
an intrinsic desire to learn and grow but had been prevented from doing so in the past, a 
two pronged educational approach was developed. This consisted of providing them with 
new opportunities for learning and development, while eliminating as far as possible ffom 
the program those environmental factors which had previously prevented them from learn- 
ing, A nundber of techniques contributed significantly to enabling the students to commit 
themselves to a school program, 

Fantesy of Nonschool , The students were encouraged upon entering the program to 
view the school In any way which made them feel comfortable. The physical setting of the 
school was such that, with the olassroom doors shut, die school could look like a recreation 
center with a pool table and a basketball court. Soma of the boys eventually reveled tiiat 
it was their perception of the school as a nonschool which enabled them to oi iglnally enter 
the program, 

Midtiple Environments , Two different environments were maintained' a school 
situation wittiin the classrooms and the shop, and a recreation center elsewhere. The 
classrooms and the shop were used only when the youngsters were ready to apply them- 
selves to learning tasks and conform to the demands ttiat a learning situation Imposed ^on 
them. The recreation area, on tiie other hand, was a refuge for toe boyi when they were 
unable to adjust to the classroom setting. This provided a varied enough program so that 



the youngster could find something of interest regardless of mood. As one of the boys 
said, '1 come every day because there *s no need to cut, 

Entranee Activities , Soma of the youngsters, who from the outset were less in- 
clined than others to engage themselves in real school work, were able to enter the pro- 
gram by spending part of their day in less traditional school activities p One boy, who 
had spent most of his truanting days in a poolroom, beguiled much time away in our pool 
hall until he engaged himself in earnest in a rather ftill aeademic program. Another boy, 
a school phobic youngster, used "accidental painting" and ei^eriment.ation with a tape 
recorder as entrance activities, A third student built a table, a bench, and a ehair be- 
fore he accepted the frustrations of a remedial program. 

Elimination of Coerolon. Preasure. , and Bribery . Since many of the hoys had ao- 
qulred a rebellious stance toward adult authorities and perceived school as one of the 
arenas in which the rebellion had to be made, the staff tried to give them little cause to 
rebel. The youngsters were not aoereed, pressured, or bribed to produce, conform, or 
attend clasi. The staff reviewed their own actions and attitudes for signs that they were 
exerting subtle forms of pres sure p Of course, limit setting was necessary, but this was 
kept to absolute essentials. The goal remained to free the youngsters from external 
forces which might impede their self-e^loration and self-re dlzation. 

Elimination of the Symbols of Failurep Since tests, competition among students, 
and grades often served as symbols of failure for these boys, these symbols were elim- 
inated from the progrmn. tostead, assessments consisted of finding but what a student 
had or had not learned, or how far he had progressed towwd achieving his own goals. 



Readiness , The progrMi for each student, as well as for the group as a whole, 
was modified in relation to the students- readiness. Hie dally schedule was a good 
example of this. At the outset of the program, a definite order of work was plmmed 
for each but the length of the periods depended on student mood and interest, A 
half hour recreation break was scheduled between classes in the morning and other 
impromptu breaks were fitted in as neeessaiyp After the boys had been in the program 
for a few mon^s the periods were assigned definite times and the impromptu breaks 
were virtually eliminated. Finally, the half hour recreation break was replaced by a 
fourth class period, and the boys attended classes ali morning without a recreation break. 

Indi vidu ali z ation > Each boy^s program was tailored to hii individual needs, even 
if this imposed ad^tionri burdens on the st^. Youngsters worked in groups, as In 
soci^ studies or science classes, only when their edueational needs meshedp Each boy 
was given as much indlvidu^ instruetion as he required to overcome his learning dis- 
ability, Wien necessa^i college students and other volunteers were brought in to pro- 
vide this service beyond the stgdf*s ability to do so* 



TheraaiLMd Therapeutlo Milieu 

Informality , All the youngsters at the Phoenix School were ^rald of being thought 
crazy md were frightened of orthodox, psychotherapeutic techniques. This was often 
one of the reasons why they had been referred to the Phoenix School in the first place. 

To these toys the idea of sitting across a desk from a "headshrlnker" seemed queer and 
peculiar. The idea that someone could be helped through talk, especlalty through a for- 
mal interview, appearednotonly preposterous, but ^so mysterious mid sea^. Hie for- 
biddingness of the therapeutic situation was diminished by conducting interviews In inform^ 
settings. Thus, interviews were conducted in classrooms j in the while sitting on stair si 

in motor vehicles; mid, most Importantly, over food In restaurmits. The fact tiiat when an 
interview is conducted in such a setfing much activity goes on wound Interviewer and inter- 
viewee (i. e, , other people eating, trafiic, people moidng) removes much of thr intensity, 

A moment ofsllenceorapause of even a short duration in m office can be unbearable for 
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theae teenagers; but in the settings where these Interviews were conducted, the environment 



Weaning and Standing in between . The youngsters at the Phoenix School, although 
often treated b^y their parents with hostility or indifference, were especially dependent 
on these parents and persisted interminably in their attempts to win their affection and 
approval. Since ttie parents* attitudes could be modified but little, these youngsters had 
sooner or later to learn that little could be expected from their parents. In effect, they 
had to learn to give up their parents and often do more than that, namely, to stop seeing 
themselves and the world trough their parents* eyes. This Is difficult to do, as even 
youngsters who si^erficlally reject their parents are protective of them. Furthermore, 
the boys had to adopt these new, more realistic views of their parents without reproaching 
them for what they now knew about them, for otherw sa the parent would become even more 
hostile to them and to the school. Whenever a boy was ready to accept a better understand^ 
ing of what his parents were like * the staff would talk to him about it in a matter of fact way 
without value judgment, without condemning anybody, but, instead, with sympathy that his 
situation shoiddbe thus. All students boasted of their supposed independence. Witiiout 
directly challenging this, we let the boys know that v/e knew better but simultaneously 
held up to them the possibillfy of real independence, The staff could often assist a young- 
ster in his attempt to achieve greater indepandenca by, in effect, standing between him 
and the parent. 

Although most of the parents were capable of fining but little understanding of 
what was really transpiring between themselves and their children, they tended to see us 
as experts and in many cases were willing to comply with our requests. At times tiie 
envelopment of the boy was not so much a prime need of the parent, as a defense against 
the basic neglect of the youngster. Once given permission to remove themselves and 
absolved from guilt, they could often leave the youngster more or less alone . 

iurrog ate Parenthood . Many parents In our socie^ will pi-ovide their youngsters 
with everything they need through their teenage years and ^en later in order to go to 
school. The parents of most of our boys, for either realistic, financial reasons or on an 
emotional basis or a combination of both, were imwilling to do this, hi effect, this meant 
that the youngsters* parents did not reward them in any way for going to school, certainly 
did not pave ttieir way to school, and often made them feel ^llty about asking for material 
support that attending school required. Therefore, the staff as simro^te parents saw to 
their welfare by previding lunches, carfare, allowances, and other necesilties and helped 
tiiem to work through the guilt about their attendance. 

The unwillingness to give to their youngsters was often deeply connected to these 
parents* hostile arid rejecting attitudes toward their sons. Thus, the giving of material 
things was not only a realistic and practical matter, t© them, but one of deep psychological 
meaning to die students. Giving to them, in effect, helped make up for frustrations 
experienced during earlier childhood periods when they had been deprived of meanln^ul 
expressions of love, 

Clrouttivantin g defensive Stanoeg The yoimgsters coming to the PhoenlK School 
were highly defended. They had built up walls against becoming aware of their helpless^ 
ness, dependency, and inadcqimcy by adopting stances of delinquency, beatnlkneis, and 
not caring, which belied their feelings* Since attacking the symptoms inevitably lad to 
greater resistenoe, the sMf concenteatad on eliminating the need for the protective stances. 
For instance, a boy who was actually working on being rehabjlltated might be permitted to 
maintain his beatolk stance witiiout having it dlrecfly challenged. 

Didividualization. The boys were most effectively approached on a one to one basis. 
Group approaches tended to be ineffective. In a group, the boys had a greater need to 
maintain their defensive stances, and a teilored approach to them as individuals was more 
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difficult. When seen together, a variety of group forces tended to he mobilized and inter- 
fered in the relationship between staff member and student which existed in other situations. 
However, after considerable treatments the students started to show signs of being more 
available to group approaches . 

Integration, The Phoenix School's therapeutic approach was eharaeterized by a 
concerted attempt for each staff member to be constantly aware of what everyone else was 
doing in order to maintain a unified approach to the total rehabilitation of the youngsters. 
Clinicians and educators carried on an almost incessant dialogue through which they con- 
tributed information to each other which was used to make the decisions which at first 
glance might seem to belong in the province of one or the other. All staff members 
attempted to reflect in their individual relationships with the youngsters the therapeutie 
approach which had been deelded upon by the staff as a whole. Thus, in some ways, 
distinctions behveen teachers and clinicians fell by the wayside. 

Eesults_ 



Although a true evaluation of the rehabilitative potential of a program such as the 
Phoenix School should rest heavily upon the performance of the youngstere after they have 
left the program, certain questions can be tentatively answered from the information 
available at this point, 

1. Woidd the youngsters participate in the program voluntarily? All of the boys 
attended the program regularly and were involved therapeutically. This occurred despite 
their previous expulsions from school and resistances to education and their opposition 
to more orthodox forms of therapeutic mtervantion. 

2, Could the boys remain in the community without ftirther delinqueney? None of 
the boys had any further difficulty in the eoimts after they joined ttie program, hi only 
one case was there any question about a boy's ability to remain In the community without 
serious consaquences, 

3, Could these youngsters be rehabilitated while they contoued to live at home? 
The students all remained at home diming Hie program. However, three of the boys' home 
situations ware so disturbed that their rehabilitation might have been helped by removing 
them from their parents, hi these cases the parents were threatened by their child's 
prograii in the program, and tiiey tried to Interfere with it. This occurred eipeclally 
when d parent had a stake in his son's failure, when a yoimgster ceased ragpondlnf pas- 
sively or masochistically toward parental rejection and hostility, or when a boy evinced 
independence of a parent's angulfmeat, 

4. What kinds of programs and goals are appropriate for these youngsters ? Five 
of the boys were engaged suceessfully in a fairly full academic program with varying 
degrees of eommltment toward eventual high school graduation. Two other youngsters 
were guided to vocational training programs. Two boys were successfully contained In a 
recreation center prop'am with a modicum of remedial education. The final youngster 
was unable to adjust to any structural setting. The three boys who were not successfully 
engaged in either an academic or vocational program were the most psychologically 
damaged and emotionally deprived of the groim* Two of these boys were transferred out 
of the program. It may well be tiiat a program like that offered by the Phoenix School is 
not a suitable rehabilitative tool for youngsters who have suffered extremely severe emo- 
tional deprivation and psychologloal damage. 

The Students 

Mickey . Mickey came to the Phoenix School with a long history of stealing, 
including car theft. He had been unable to adjust to either pi&llu, private, or military 
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school, and had stopped attending sehool altogether* His relationships to his teachers 
were marked by constant quarrelling and threats of physical violence* 

Mickey comes from a very disturbed family and is. In effect, the victim of his 
parents’ sexual eonflicts and of the poor relationship which exists between them* Rejecting 
the father, the mother directs much of her sexual energy toward her ghildren, and espe^ 
clally toward Mlekey. There were elements of a boyfriend-girlfriend relationship between 
mother and son, and this seems to have been deeply resented by father* At the same 
time, Mickey seems to have worked out mechanisms whereby he ean drive a wedge between 
the two parents* In this situation the father aetad like a Jealous suitor, Mickey was ham- 
pered in achieving his own independence by the mother’s envelopment and probably also ' 
by the fact that the father had a strong stake In infantllizing him* 



Mickey was also caught in the parents’ pretense of middle class goals and values, 
including higher education for their son^ while their real outlook and orientation lay 
elsewhere. Thus Mickey’s parents came to the Phoenix School professing a desire for a 
change in their son’s values and attitudes toward learning, without any basic commitment 
to such change* 

Marvin * Marvin eame to the Phoenix School having committed many burglaries 
and a car theft* He was boastfiU of these crimes and especially of his ability to avoid 
detection for a long time. He had a good scholastic record but had suddenly stopped 
attending about a year prior to being referred to the school* Ha blamed his teachers for 
hli truancy, saying that they were mean, uneoncerned, and "picky*'’ His muther having 
died, he lived alone with his father. His father was a gambling man who knew Httle about 
what Marvin did and didn’t seem to care* Marvin had to fend for himself, as his father 
provided little supervision and took no steps to see that this son was properly fed and 
clothed. Marvin claimed that he stole to support himself and that Hiese e^loits also per- 
mitted him to be a big shot with his friends, Marvin’s father was distrustful and denied 
his son's problems* Marvin, taking his cue from his father, took the same stance* 

Stai^ey * Stanley came to the Phoenix School after his parents had brought him to 
court because oJ the ever widening conflict between them and their son* Stanley was re- 
acting intensely to his parenta’ rejection of him by threatening them, aseauLting them, 
getting drmik, keeping late hours, refusir^ to go to school, dressing in a bizarre way, 
and ordering a gun through the malls. 

Stanley is a severely disturbed boy who functions on a marginal and probably 
bordarline psychotic level. He was foim years behind in reading and mathematics* 
mstead of attending school, he had a habit of staying most of the night and sleeping 
imtil late in the afternoon. When he arrived for his initial interview at the sehool, his 
hair was urikempt and almost down to his shoulders, his face was filthy and unwashed, and 
he was dressed in black— ^ black shirt, black leather jacket, blaek high heeled shoes, and 
skin tight black pants. He said that he didn’t want to have anything to do with school or 
headshrinkars. He did not want anyone to think that he was amarti and if ha was going to 
study anything, it would be one siJbJeot only^ repairing automobile wiring. 

Stanley’s father, a vary inadequate, physically ill man, seems to have a strong 
stake in having Stanley fail* The fathar enlists the mother in his attempts to keep Stanley 
from matoing, by threatening to leave or die* The mother, a very frightened, rather 
pathetic individual, is motivated by fear In vacillating between support of either her husband 
or her son. Stonley managed to complete this constellation by partially conforming to his 
parents’ expectations, 

frv is a boy who cam© to the Phoenix School after having been Involved In 
various delinquent activities, including the use of marijuana and the miauthorized use of 
a car for joy riding. He had stopped attending school and was four years behind in reading 
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and three years bihind In math. He had been suspended from school after repeatedly 
assaulting teachers and peers. 

When he came to us, he was frozen in a delinquent stance i he gloried in being 
^’eool", and he despised '’squares. '' He was intensely suspicious and perceived the staff 
as an extension of the court. He was extremely touchy, self-righteous, and often con= 
temptuous of the staff. 

Iry comes from a disturbed household where he was raised by two extremely 
ineffective and passive parents who are almost totally dominated by the maternal grand- 
mother, Irv*s mother is either natively less capable and intelligent than her mother, or 
else she has been so long dominated by her that she gave up long ago. She married an 
extremely passive and ineffectual man who has very little strength. Unable to play the 
role of a real mother, she relates to her children through nagging and quarrelling, often 
placing herself on a sibling level with them. She is also quite sexually seductive and has 
little understanding of an appropriate maternal role. The ^andmother interferes in 
almost all activities of the household, holding her power by her aggressiveness, by the 
constant default of the mother, and by the fact that she makes important financial contri- 
butions to the household, hi tills setup, hw seems to feel that If his family, his siblings 
and, of course, he himself are to have any hope he must play a strongly aggressive and 
supermasculine role. 

Jto, Jim was brought to court for stealing. He had been unable to make an 
adjustment in regular public sohool or in a 600 school for emotionally disturbed children. 
Jim is a boy with many problems which have their origin in the disturbed familial relation- 
ships of his home. His parents have had a long history of marital conflict, have been 
separated for several years, and are now divorced. Four of his siblings have at one time 
or another been hospitalized or referred for residential treatment. 

The father is a rather brutal man who used to beat his wife and now treats his 
children"— especMly Jim— with physical abuse, much caprieiousness, and littie under- 
stending. Since physical mid emotional abuse take the place of any kind of affection, Jim 
has soma stake in being used in this manner by his father. In effect, a sadomasochistic 
relationship seems to exist between father and son. At the same time, however, these 
humiliating attacks provoke rage in Jim and, furthermore, make him become concerned 
about his own passivity. At times, his feeling that this passivity will engulf him results 
in panic, and he then strikes out. He has thus wanted to strike at innocent bystanders, 
even casual passersby. On one oeeaslon while handling a motor vehicle without authori- 
zation, ha felt that a pedestrian looked like his father and had a momentary urge to run 
over him. 

In addition to considerable brutali^ in the home, there seems to be poor super- 
vision, a kind of capricious lackadaisicalness in which the father often does not know 
where the children sleep. The father, once he has gone to sleep in the evening, refuses 
to open the door for Jim, even though the time may be relatively early. At the same time, 
tile fatiier refuses to let Jim have a key to the apartment. 

Bam. Sam came to us after havhig bean suspended and then expelled from school 
because of bizarre, disri^tive behavior and unprovoked attacks on students and teachers. 

He had been receiving a few hours of home initruction each week but was six years behind 
in reading and five years behmd in math. His severely limited ability to use his intellectual 
potential in formal learning situations was reflected in his borderline Intelligence quotient. 
He had been rejected by a number of residential treatment centers because they felt he 
was too disturbed or considered him brain damaged, 

Sam had been treated as an outpatient with little success for four years and had 
been excluded from group therapy as a disturbing Influence, He has such an extremely 
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low tolerance for frustration and such intense fear of failure that he either avoids or tries 
to destroy the frustration or the challenge by bizarre, uncontrolled, and at time dangerous 
behavior, Sam has a history of accident proneness » including being run over by a car 
when he was 10. At times he seems to have sudden, almost seisurelike head and neck 
aches and at other times has difficulty swallowing. However, neimological studies have 
turned up no evidence of brain damage. 

Bam^s mother seems quite openly psychotic, and little is known about his father. 

He comes from a very deprived home and lives together witii eight brothers and sisters 
undex" very primitive aonditions. He is in despair beeause he is intensely aware of the 
world at large and feels that he is forever barred from it by his color, his size, his 
poverty, his inability to learn, and his doubts that he can ever be part of the mainstream 
of society, 

Charlie . Charlie came to the Phoenix as a last resort. He had been pushed ahead 
from grade to grade without ever completing the work. He had a long history of failure, 
truancy, disruptive behavior, arguing with teachers, fighting with peers, and impulsive 
violent outbursts, Charlie was foim years behind in reading and five years behind in 
math; he knew very little of the things that people learn In school, Evaryone was con^ 
vinced that he was engaged in many deUnquent activities, although he had never been 
caught. Charlie had an orientation towards life In which he used people for his own ends, 
employing manipulative and devious techniques. 

He is a boy who comes from a severely disturbed family. His parenti have strong 
aspirations to belong to the middle class-^a status which they have never quite reached. 
They are childish people who apparentty never were really ready to carry the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood. On the surface, the parents (espeeially the mother) have babied 
Charlie; but actually there exists a pattern of rejection and narcissistic self ^preoccupation, 
with much deprivation from babyhood on, Clmrlie experienced few personal relations 
which were satisfying, or even relationships in which cause and consequences made much 
sense. He discovered early in life that, by pla 3 dng the stereotype of the aggressive, 
vicious Negro to the hilt, he could frighten people. He had thus made it eKtremely dlffi^ 
cult for anyone to work with him, 

Danny, Danny came to the Phoenix School after he had been caught committing a 
bxmglary and after having been Involved in the sexual fondling of a young girl. He lived 
with an openly psychotic mother in what amounted to a folie^a-deux relationship. The 
mother, a very bizarre woman, conducted a peculiar household in which garbage was 
kept in the refrigerator and clothes, some dating back decades, were piled all over her 
room and bed. Curiously enough, this menage was located in a good neighborhood right 
next door to a very exclusive one, iince his early years, therefore, Danny had lived with, 
played with, and gone to school with peers who came not only from far more adequate 
parents but often from eminently successful ones# 



Despite the fact that the motiier lived on a $35 weekly allowance which she received 
from the Separated father, she helped Danny pretend that his aspirations eoidd have tiie 
sky as their limit. Thus he beliaved seriously ttiat he wo^d be able to earn a Ph,D In 
electrical engineering even though he was five years behind in reading and arithmetic , 
had failed in the 600 schools (special schools for emotionally disturbed children), and had 
been suspended from the public school system. These pretensions were coupled with a 
gnawing fear that he would end up as a bum in the Bowery, 

Althou^ Danny was aware of his mother’s inadequacies, his involvement with her 
was enormous# Her psychosis in many ways enveloped him; and she fostered their close 
connection by letting him know that, if he didn’t stay with her and live her kind of life, she 
would be hospitalized or even die. 



H arold . Harold came to the PhoenlK School after he was apprehended si^aequent 
to having stolen lamps frem a large department store. Prior to this he had been seen by 
three agencies and suipended from schools. He could not pronounce or hear certain 
sounds j had repeatedly failed in school, and was four years behind in i^eading and math, 

Harold had been brought up by very limited, quite empty parents, Ha had always 
been gonsidered peculiar by the mother, and his parents made their preference for the 
older brother obvious, A neurological e,mmination did not reveal any gross evidence of 
brain damage bui showed some slight evidence of brain abnormality of the kind which is 
soinetimes associated with learning and personality uisordf rs. What is likely here is 
that Harold was Just different enough from the average for his very primitive parents not 
to be able to cope widi him from babyhood on, 

His approach to life was almost entirely sadomasochistic. He was constantly 
preoecupied with hurting and being hurt, Jlis masochism is exemplified by the fact that 
he was caught stealing stamps on his birthday, although he had previously been succeasM 
in similar thefts. When later asked about this, he said that on this occasion he had an 
urge to walk away from the counter where he had committed the theft slowly and openly, 
rather than to employ stealth as he had previously, Harold had a strong need to be pun- 
ished and incessantly arranged situations which resulted in retaliation and rejection, 
Harold was obese, awkward, a poor dresser, argumentative, and always all over the 
place. He had a way of touching people which made them feel uneomfortable and imposed 
upon, 

Marty , Marty was brought to court by his mother, as she felt that she could no 
longer handle him. Marty spent most of his time in pool halls, gambled eonstantiy, stayed 
out late at night, and refused to go to school. He was depressed, spoke of never reaching 
age thirty, and felt that life was empty and valueless. Mar^ comes from an upset family 
situation where he lives without a father (he has never taiown him) and with a passive and 
disturbed mother , The household also includes a senile great uncle and a senile grand- 
mother who is in charge of the home and has always thought of Marty as her own child. 

Marty correctly perceived tlmt the adults surrounding him were extremely inade- 
quate people and that his home was gloomy, empty, mid Joyless; and he feared diat this 
might be all that life would ever have to offer him. He generalized from his family to the 
world at large, thinking of all adults as old and inefficient. Thus, for Instenca, he thought 
of all staff as being a decade older than they really were. After a brief marriage, Marty’s 
mother left her husband, who was a pool hall operator. She is convinced that Marty will 
inevitably timn out like his father, Marty apparentiy plays the role that his mother has 
attributed to him. Thus he practically lived in pool halls, ^mbled, and tried to play in 
a rather pitiful way the role of Hie big shot ^mbler and man about town. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION THERAPY 
Robert L. Kariger 

The occupation of childhood is play. Through all types of play involvement, each 
child learns about himself and the world about him. This physical activity is the basis 
for all growth and development. Physical tranning has not been proportionately incorpor- 
ated into prop'ams designated for neurologically handicapped children. It has received , 
usually, only minimal treatment, Literatoe abounds with countless references to the 
importance and value of natural motor development. Yet, these children have been 
expected to meet tiie requirements of every^y life without the physical assets necessary. 
Therefore, the materials used in remedial classes and educationally handicapped classes 
are very convinient. They cmi be mimeographed and used as seat work while the teacher 
conducts a reaflng group or helps another child. Hyperactive children consume quantities 



of such materials t and some gains are made. The pro’dem is that large motors total 
body learning is bypassed. The basic fact to which educators have been exposed, that 
gross motor learning must precede fine motor activity, seems to be unrecogniEed in this 
situation. Many pupils come for individual, educational therapy feeling deeply inadequate, 
defensive, and discouraged because they have been trying to sit at a desk and perform 
fine motor tasks when the^^ have not had the preliminary ^oss motor experience basic 
to the task. They have not received the "C", star, or smiling face or had their paper 
put on the bulletin board, all of which are indicative of success. This vitally important 
physical learning experience must not continue to be neglected. 



For a one year period, a program of physical education therapy was presented 
to bventy=four male students, classified as brain damaged and ranging in age from four 
to thirteen years old. The majority of the students, however, were from six to nine 
years of age. All students had been in the program at least three months* with most of 
the students In the program six months or longer, Wienever possible, this program was 
closely correlated with that of the educational therapist tutoring most of the same children 



Each child was in physical education therapy for two* one hour sessions each 
week. The first weekly meeting was instructional in nature, and the needed techniques 
of motion were repetitiously performed. These groups were kept to a maximum of foim 
students . The alternate weekly period was spent in vigorous activities and a wide variety 
of game situations , The activities used were earefully chosen so as to be within the 
performance capabilities of the entire group* These groups ranged in si^e from six to 
ten pupils. 



The primary step, in physical education therapy, was to assess each child ^s 
physical performanoe. This was a lengthy process and was usually not completed until 
the child had participated in the group four or five times* The objective was to observe 
the child in those activities which all children must learn. Activities included In the 
assessment were very general and daslgned primarily to produce total body responses. 
Isolated muscle performances were included in the program ^ter large muscle activitiee 
were satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The Assessment 

All activities were first demonstrated and fully explainad before they were 
attempted by the child. In all instances * the child did not have to perform if he was 
unsure or fearful, 

WaWng. Each child was required to walk forward, backward, and sideways. 
After observing the child^s natural posture in moving in all directions, the heel and toe 
pattern was performed in walking forward and baciward. Both the crossover step and 
the step and slide together patterns were used as tiie child moved to each side. 



Hanging and Climbing , Each child was observed in climbing and hanging on 
playgroiind equipment, in a tree, or on some other suitable climbing apparatus. Both 
climbing up and climbing down were required. Also the chUd was asked to hang and then 
drop to the ground. 

Movement on All Fours , Each child was directed to use the cross pattern as well 
as the unilateral pattern of arm and leg movements. With the knees and hands in contect 
with the floor, the child was asked to maneuver over, under, and around specific objects. 



Running , Each child was requested to run In an explosive bimst for ten ^rds. 

Throwing , Each child was riquested to perform throwing large and small balls. 
They were to throw with both hands slmidtaneously and to throw with one hand overhand 
and underhand. 



Catching > From a distance of about ten feet, each child was asked to catch balls 
thrown so they had to be caught above and below the eye level. Balls also were thrown to 
both S'*des of the performer. A^ln, large and small balls were used. 

Twisting . Each child was presented with the task of executing turns of 90, 180, 

270, and 360 degrees. These turns were to be performed in each direction if possible. 

Kicking, Each child was asked to kick a ball that was lying stationary on the floor, 
a ball rolling toward him, a ball traversing his path in front of him, and a ball that he 
dropped out of his own hands to be kicked before it touched the floor. 

Jumping , This is the same as two footed hopping. The child executed these jumps 
forward, backward, and sideways. The feet were required to be kept together at all times. 
Five jumps in any one direction were all that were required. 

Hopping , The child was asked to hop five times on each foot. If this was achieved 
quite easily, the child was then asked to demonstrate alternate hopping first on one foot 
and then the other, 

Bki gBi ng. 

Toe walking . 

Heel Walking , 

fjide Straddle Jumps (jumping jacks) , Each child was asked to execute five of 
these exarcises, all with the same rhythm. 

Toe Touches, Each child was asked to bend down and touch the toes without bending 
the knees. 



Abdominal emrls (bent knees) , Each child was asked to perform ten curls in rapid 
succession. 

Balancing . The child was first asked to stand with his feet together and his ayes 
Open, then with his eyes shut. Next he was Instructed to stand on one foot with his arms 
extended to the sides and his eyes open one time and shut the next time. The child was 
then asked to walk a three inch wide balance beam with his arms free and his body in as 
natural a walking posture as possible. The child was also asked to walk the balance board 
backward. 

Swinging Ball . A ball suspended on a piece of string was moved in various direction 
in front of the child, and he was asked to follow it with both eyes. Sometimes the head was 
allowed to move^ in other demonitrations the head wai stationary. 



Forward Roll . 

Bide Rolling . Each child was asked to execute side roils to both sides of the body. 
The arms were required to be kept extended fully above the head. 

Trunk Raises . While in the prone position on a mat, with a pillow under the hips, 
and feet securely held down, each child was to raise his head and trunk as high as possible. 

Leg Raises . This was accomplished while in the prone position, a pillow under the 
hips, and the chest held down firmly. The child was asked to raise his feet as high as 
possible without bending his knees* 



Leg LiftB. In the supine position ^ the child was instructed to lift his legs about 
six inches and hold them there for three counts. This axereise was repeated five times. 



Rope Patterns , A rope was thrown out on the floor so that it crossed itself three 
or more times. The child instructed to walk from one end of the rope to the ottier, 
without making a wrong turn or taking the wrong path. The rope was also laid out in a 
zigzag pattern so that the child was required to move through the patteim rapidly, without 
stepping on any part of the rope. Next, the rope was place rl in a series of loops to make 
the child stretch and transfer body weight from side to side while placing his feet in the 
loops , 



U nilateral, Bilateral, and Crosslateral Arm and Leg Movements , These movements 
were performed with the student in the supine as well as the standing posture. 

Foot Dominance , This was determined through observing one foot balancing, kick* 
ing a ball, and side movement execution by the child. Also, through conversations with 
the child and his parents, more information was gained. 

Hand Dominance, This was ascertained by observing the ehild in throwing, picking 
up objects, and side movement exeeutlon. Also, conversations with the child and his 
parents proved beneficial. 

Eye Dominanee, Best determined by reviewing medical reports. 

After the assessmant had been completed and the child had been in class four or 
five times, a confer ene a was held with the parents* Also* a conferenea was held with any 
teachers or other persona directly Involved in helping the child. Complete reviews of all 
medical information, psychological reports, and educational testing data were eomplatad. 

As a result of the assessment and the concurrent mformation gathered, the child was 
placed In a working group. This placement was based primarily on the age and level of 
the physieal performance of the child. In one case, It was absolutely necessary to work 
with the child on an Individual basis only. However, the goal is always to get the child 
into a group as soon as possible, 

Thera was no complete and established sequence of activities presented that was 
satisfactory for each group. The prop‘am for each group and individual within the group 
was compiled separately in accordance with the established need. The scope and range 
of activities presented eneompassed a great variety of movements. The aetivities selected 
were those which are most commonly assoaiated with childhood. 

There were, however, specific areas which were included in each ^oup because 
they were ronsldered to be basic to all movements of the body. These were the trunk 
raises, leg raises, toe touches, and specific gymnastic maneuvers, which were all 
designed to inerease the strength and fle^dbility of the pelvic area. These activities were 
introduced to each group as being preliminary to all flirther motor involvement. 

The program was further patterned to teach the NH child the skills necessary for 
success in primary academic learnings. An example is tiie performance of sequential 
motor tasks, which have defiulta implications for both reading and mathematics. Better 
body awarentBi was promoted through the use of numerical under standing, based on the 
numbers of body parts, such as ten fingers, two eyes, ears, etc. The improper 
perception ,of position in space and laterality, which may produce the reversals of letters 
and munbers often troi^lesome to NH children, was dealt with through balancing activities 
and a heightened awareness of the opposite sides of the body. Numbers and colors were 
incorporated as part of nuraerous natural play situations* Verbal expressions were 
encouraged in an atmosphere of pleasant activities where the child was achieving success. 
Each child was provided with some measure of success and praise at every session. This 
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was a challenge which wa^ difficult to always achieve ^ yet it was felt to be of vital impor= 
tanee. 



When introducing a new experience, ttie following technique was employed and 
proved to be very successful. The child was confronted with repeated instructions and 
demonstrationa , Then he was carefully manipulated through the desired action until it 
was determined that his muscles were trying to help perform the correct movement. At 
this point the child was asked to shut his eyes and pretend he saw himself executing the 
particular movement. The entire movement was gone over verbally with the child, as he 
tried to visualize what he heard. As this verbalizing was taking place, the various parts 
of the body necessary to complete the movement were touched and moved slightly. The 
child was asked if he cjruld sea himself executing the activity. When to child indicated 
that he understood, he was Instructed to execute the movement immediately upon opening 
his eyes. If any hesitation or incorrect motion occurred, the entire process was repeated 
immediatalv . 



The results of the program were compiled from reports and questionnaires froni 
parents, educational therapists, school teaGhers, and the medical profession. Also, my 
observations were recorded and included. 

For the first time these children were experiencing continued successes in a 
variety of activities. The realization that success was not foreign to them, as it had 
previously been in all pbysical endeavors, was the springboard from which many exciting 
developments were launched. There were demonstrations of self-reliance, determinadon, 
confidence, and a desire to accomplish^ traits heretofore absent. These highTy important 
attitude changes promoted contentment and happiness in the child and increased his per- 
formance in correlated learnings. 

Family relationships began to take on new dimensions, especially the father-son 
relations. The father could now enpge in activities with his son, and the child could 
respond favorably. Previously, the Impatience demonstrated by the father toward the 
boy, who emdd not meet the standards expected, made the child want to give up and with- 
draw ftrom all aetivity. This attitude was then to become prevalent in all phases of the 
child’s life. The happier and healthier relationship that was being established could only 
serve to benefit the child tremendously. This alone is a solid testament as to the value 
and need for physical education therapy. 

Through physical involvement in a wide variety of activities, the child was learn- 
ing about the body, its parts, and how each functions. This necessary body awareness 
was important to future learning and seemed deeply related to improving perceptual skills, 

A very prominent key to suecass was that of repetition. Although it is a sometimes 
tedious and time consuming undertaking, it provides the desirable results. The only cau- 
tionary measmre is not to pursue a specific area for an extended period of time, hivolva 
the child in the activl^ time and a^in but at different periods. One must not repeat an 
activi^ until the frustrations ol boredom and defeat appear , The experienced instructor 
knows when the child has given Ws best. At this point the activity is terminated and 
returned to later or in the next lesson. But it must be comprehended that the neurological 
pathways must constantly be bombarded until the correct patterns are established. 

The need for good flembility and strengtii, especially in the pelvic region, was 
indicated to be of great Importance, Only as - his was achieved did the child resize 
iatisfactory advancements In the large muscle responses of the body. There seemed to 
be a general absence of strength and flexibility of the pelvic area in the majority of the 
children. It cannot be expected that a child will demonstrate adequate poise and grace if 
there is a rigidity which forbids supple movemunts. 
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The unnecessary confusion which i"e suits from totally incorrect responses to new 
experiences can be minimized by the visualization technique. The child must be fortified 
with many deinonstrations and instructions to provide him with as complete an understand* 
ing of exactly what is expected of him as possible. The more the child is prepared to 
perform a newly introduced movement , the fe%ver the amount of incorrect or imnecessary 
actions to i^emedy. 



The accomplishment of numerous large muscle activities showed a corresponding 
development in the child*s fine motor responses. This was evident In the improvement 
in his ability to write and draw, for instance p 

Children learn on plateaus. There are dormant periods when all progress seems 
terminated and further involvement useless p This is the point where the resourcefulness 
of the instructor, to maintain the student^s interest and enthusiasm, is challenged. Since 
the duration of these learning plateaus varies from child to child, patience must persist. 
Suddenly, though, there is an accelerated breakthrough and the child makes great strides. 
This success provides the impetus necessary to commence the next learning plateau, 
where success again may be immediate or a hardwon achievement. 

The degree of proficiency required in the execution of each activity was difficult 
to satisfactorily ascertain. Experience was the best method for determining when an 
activity had been suitably performed. Generally, though, each activity should be per* 
formed with relative grace, poise, and continuity ; and it should be void of all unnecessary 
abortive or uneoordinated actions. 




Relating to the p^oup and poup activities provided many new and valuable experi- 
ence, Such things as taking turns and waiting quietly to do so were quite a challenge in 
self-control. The child learned an important lesson in responsibility through the satis- 
faction of knov/ing that others were dependent upon him and his actions. But most important, 
the child learned how to give and take, win and lose, follow directions, and axperiment 
with his place in society freely. 

Too often adults lose sight of the importance of school recess activities. To be 
excluded, foi" one reason or another, from this phase of school seems to take on a 
prominence not previously appreciated , As each child was accepted into recess activities, 
the corresponding boost in ego and morale was transmitted to his classroom work. This 
seemed to be partly responsible for Improved relations and achievements in school , 

There was present a correlation between improved motor performanca and improved 
academic achievements. 

Each child learned an indeterminable amount from every movement performed. 

The complexities of body movements require that numerous and varied experiences be 
perform od to provide a wide foundation from which the body may engage in all types of 
learning in life. 

Play is basic and Inherent in all children. Children aboui.d with a natural energy 
provided by nature for them to actively en^ga in countless play situations. This has been 
included because the basic foundation for all performance and learning is motor develop- 
ment, Without the necessary motor control and coordination, intellectual activity becomes 
restricted or inadequate. 

The desire to play is very prevalent In the neurologlcally handicapped child. But 
the necessary channels to successMly en^ge are disrupted. For e^mmple, all of these 
children want to play catch with a ball. But the visu^ perception and motor involvement 
necessary for a correct response in this endeavor cannot be successfully called into play, 
mstead of a satisfactory es^erlence, there develops a fear of injury from being hit with 
the ball. This can further be illustrated by the fear associated with climbing. It must 
be a harrowing experience not to be able ty estimate tiie distance from one’s elevated 




position to the ground. The re.^ulting problemSj if left alone, can attain disastrous 
proportions and becoine insurmountable. 

Every child wants to belong, Neurol ogically handicapped children find it difficult 
to gain acceptance because of their physical inadequacies. These children must not be 
left alone to miss out on the most natural element of human nature. 

It is increasingly difficult to locate suitable play areas because of the multitude 
of concrete and steel monsters which oecupy the land. Therefore , if there are physical 
complications, one can readily observe that without expert guidance and instruction the 
problem becomes extremely complex. These children must be provided with the oppor- 
tunity to embrace life to its fuliest . This is why physical education therapy is of such 
vital importance. 

It should be emphasised that physical education therapy is not a complete entity 
in itself. But it should be an Intepml part of any problem designed for the exceptional 
child , A coordinated effort, with a close working relationship of all parsons involved 
in helping a particular child, is the most beneficial approach. The body is extremely 
complex I a mechanism possessive of many interworking relationships, one dependent 
upon the other. Therefore, a total program for the total body must be presented. The 
contributions of physical education therapy must be an initial consideration in this program. 



REBEAKCH STUDIES m PSYCHOLINGUBTIC DBABILITIES 

Samuel A, Kirk 
John McLeod 

hi his 1954 presidential address to the American Psychological Association, 
Mowrer (1954) commented on the negleet by psychologistB of the study of language, which 
he found ” a specially remarkable when one considers how much of the walclng life of human 
beings is spent in talking, listening, writing, reading, or using the subvocal equivalents 
thereof in thinking, ’’ 

It is perhaps even more remarkable that this neglect carried over into the 
psychology of exceptional children, because the function of language is the facilitation 
of communication. And the problems of most children with learning disabilities can be 
interpreted as a breakdown or malfunctioning of eommimication. 

Perhaps the neglect was, in part, due to difficulties of assessment. Intelligence 
and personality were more easily quantifiable and measurable— or rather, it has been 
relatively easy to construct tests of what we have been pleased to call Intelligence, 
anxiety, need achievement, and other intongibles. We Iiave, furthermore, enjoyed the 
illusion that we have been able to measure these things. On the other hand, it has not 
seemed as feasible to measure language. \¥hat is there to measure? How long is a 
consonant? In what units can we measure words or sentences? These and many other 
questions have made the measurement of langimge or language development very difficult. 

Linguists have, of course, been concerned with the structure of language for a 
long time, but not with ImgmgB as a correlate of behavior. Psychologists, eertalnly 
since the time of Galton and Wundt, have recognised the fundamental slpilficance of 
verbal behavior for the imderstanding of behavior in generaL But psycholinguistics, 
which represents a fusion of linguistics and the psychology of human communication, is 
a branch of science whose origins date back only to 1951, when an interuniversity semi* 
nar was convened at Cornell. 

The advent of psycholinguistics has led to some modification in the behavioral, 
psychological concept of the individual, who has been elevated from the status of a black 
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box locked between stimulus and response to that of a channel of communication. This 
might not eound to have enhanced his dignity In any revolutionary way^ but from coneeiv* 
ing of the human organism as a transmitter of information has stemmed the important 
consequence of more discriminating analyses of the processes which are involved when 
information is transmitted. 

First, it has perhaps Inevitably produced attempts to apply the sophisticated 
measuring techniques of the communication engineers^ information theory^— to the 
quantitative deseription of human behavior. The second consequence has been a more 
discriminating analysis of the proeessea which are involved when Information is trans-* 
mitted by an individual. First, ttie incoming message has to be decoded, then there has 
to be some internal proeessing, and finally the outgoing message has to be encoded. 

Such an analysis, in a behavioral psychological context, is the one which Charles Osgood 
(1957) developed, 

The present paper will deal with the development of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities, This development represents in part an attempt to translate 
theoretical constructs to the development of a practical clinical procedure for the diag- 
nosis and remediation of psycholinguistic disorders in childrer These disorders, as 
research evidence about to be summarized will Indicate, app .ir to be particularly 
significant in some phases of learning disabilities. 

Immediately prior to the period when all this merging of concepts was taking 
place in 1949 we were conducting an experiment on the effects of preschool education on 
young mentally retarded children (Kirk, 1958). It was dujrlng this period when we came 
face to face with many young children who needed evalxiation and diagnosis, in order to 
establish an educational program for them. Among the group was found a number of 
children who were mentally retarded but who had other major disabilities, such as 
language disorders, perceptual disorders, and behavior dlaorders. 

Like many clinicians, we made an informal diagnosis, since no adequate teats 
apart from general intelllgenee tests were available for die evaluation of the language 
ability of these children. The only preschool language test which was available at that 
time was the Van Alystyne Picture Vocabulary Test which consisted of a picture identi- 
fication test with norms for children between the ages of two and four and one-half. 

This test was of limited value for diagnosing difficulties In children for the purpose of 
organizing remedial programs and for evaluating the lan^iage development of these 
children over a range of years. 

Adopting uaual clinical procedure, we analyzed data from tests such as the Binet, 
the Kuhlmann, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and also made observations con- 
cerning the chUdren’i behavior. Our diapiostic tools were deary Inadequate, On© girl, 
for instance, had been dlapiosed as not only mentelly i.^tarded, but also legally blind. 

She had marked nystapnus but codd see and recognize pictures if we gave her sitfflcient 
time. Speeial tutoring for the p^pose of increasing speed of pareaptlon In spite of the 
nystapnus led to marked improvement in her visual perception, and there was also a 
marked improvement in intelligence test scores (Kirk, 1958), Another child had been 
diagnosed as a sensory aphasic with a Binet IQ of 37, Special training in auditory 
decoding resulted In a marked improvement in this child (Kirk, 19S8), Other caies in 
the preschool demonstrated quite clearly the need for an analytical diagnostic test which 
wodd help to pinpoint specific disabilities in these chll^en for which special educational 
programs codd be or^nlzed. 

It was at this time (1949-1950) that the origins of what dtimately became the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities were initiated. Several attempts were made 
to develop lanpmge and perceptual tests for these children. The original attempt con- 
sisted of a method of evaluating receptive language; attempts were also made to measure 
expressive language, reducing receptive or decoding skills to a minimum. Numerous 



attempts were made to develop a elinical diagnostic test that would assist in the evaluation 
of these children ^ but these were unsuccessful because we did not have a theoretical model 
upon which to construct a comprehenalve eKamlnatlon, 

Several years later. Professor Charles Osgood at the Institute of Communication of 
the University of niinois organlEed a course on eKperimental communication processes. 

The senioi^ authoi^ audited this course in order to obtain the rationale for a language model. 
In this course, professor Osgood was developing his generalized behavioral model which 
(over simplifying) eross olassified behavior according to: (a) process™ decoding, aasocia= 
tion, and encoding, (b) organizational levels — in particular, the integrative (perceptual 
and motor integration) and representational (symbolic processes), and (c) channel— visual 
and auditory sense modalities and vocal and motor aKpression, 



The following year, Dorothy Sievers, then an advanced graduate student, was 
enrolled in this course for the purpose of studying the model and organizing research which 
would lead to a diagnostic eKaminationp With the aid of the staff and other graduate students 
Dorothy Sievers developed a number of tests on the lines of the Osgood model. Several 
hundred children below the age of six were examined with these tests, resulting in a doctoral 
dissertation by Dorothy Sievers (1957) entitled --A Language Facility Test,’^ 

To assess the clinical value of this test, James McCarthy used the battery of tests 
developed by Sievers to examine athatoid and spastic cor obiml palslud children in 
Dr, Perlstein^s clinic in Chicago, McCarthy found that die general rationale of this test 
was useful, but that each test in the battery was contaniinated by other factors and could 
not, therefore, pinpoint abilities and disabilities as we should like. For example, the 
labelling test in Sievers* original battery require both visual reception and vocal response. 



It was decided, therefore, that a new test should be devised which would try to 
isolate specific skills and which would also include certain kinds of functions, such as 
visual sequential memory and auditory sequential memory— digit span— which clinical 
experience suggested to be of value , These had not been included in the original Osgood 
model, but it was felt that a combination of theoretical model and empirical evidence should 
be used to evolve a clinical model from which tests could be generated. 



Three years of work trying out many tests narrowed down the range that could be 
included in a battery. One of the major dlffieulties encountered was in developing tests that 
can be used with two and three year old children. The ordinary digit repetition test, for 
example, as administered In the revised Binet and WBC, could not be used very succeis^ 
fully with very young children, and , furthermore. It did not discriminate adequately 
between children at each chronological age level. In order to overcome these difficidties, 
we did two things. One modification in procedure that was introduced was to give the child 
a second chance with each sequence of digits if he failed on the first attempt. Also, the 
time interval between digits was reduced. Instead of using one second be^een each digit 
as is tile ease with the Binet, we found that younger children coiUd repeat the digits if we 
presented them at half second intervals. By using these two variations in technique, we 
were able to develop an auditory sequential test which discriminated between children in 
different age groins * 

At this stage in the development of our work, It was decided that, rather than under= 
take another five years of developmental research on the tests in order to refine them still 
further, they shoitidbe standardized and published as an axperimentel edition, so that their 
general usefulness and validly could be evaluated. The nine most successful tests were 
therefore standardized for children between the ages of two and nine, and so the experimental 
edition of the fllinols Test of Psycholinguistie Abilities was published In the summer of 
1961. 
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Sinee It became available to other reaearchers, the ITPA has become ver}^ widely 
used in the United States^ the Urnted Kingdoin* Australia* and New Zealand. Many clinics 
and schools are using the test for clinical purposes and much research has been conducted 
at the histitute as well as in other parts of the country and in the various countries mentioned. 
There have been a great number of doctoral theses completed which have used the ITPA* 
and, if it has done nothing elsei the test has at least opened up avenues of research for many 
who are interested in this area. 

Summary of Selected Research Findings 

Batenian (1965) has reviewed the research studies up to June, 1965; but like most 
publications in a rapidly changinf world, this review became outdated almost as soon as 
it was off the press, due to additional studies. We will try to siunmariEe only a few of the 
studies that have been made but which give a representative sampling of some solvent points 
that imve emerged. 

Special Reading Disabilities . Several studies have been made on the relationship 
of the ITPA or some of its si&tests to reading disabilities. Corrine Kass (1966) found that 
there was a relationship between difficulty in learning to read and performance tests at 
the automatic sequential level Including perceptiial speed, closure, etc. The profile of 
Dr. Kass^ findings is reproduced here to Indicate the difference between the automatic 
sequential and representational level for children who are retarded In reading during the 
early grades. 





Figure 2 



Clinical Model of Reading Proeesses 
Indicating Areas of Strength, No Deficit, 
Marginal Deficit, and Deficit 

(Source: Kass, Corrine, E, Some psy-» 
chologieal correlates of severe reading 
disability (dyslexia). Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of fllinois, 
1962.) 



Other studies by Ragland (1964) and by Me Leod (1965) also indicate the value of 
the ITPA, particularly at the automatic sequential level, for the diagnoaia of reading 
disability. 

Speech Disorders. Ferrier (1963) and Foster (1963) conducted Independent studies 
on the reiationship of si&tests of the ITPA to articidation disorders among school children. 
Both Ferrier and Foster showed that the relationship was in the automatic sequential, 
rather than the representational, level. Figure 3 shows this relationship. 

Mental Retardation . A number of studies and information appear to indicate that 
mentally retarded children, too, have lower scores on sequential memory (short term 
memory) than at the representational level. These graphs indicate that mentally retarded 
children as a whole seem to be s^stantially defective in short term memory and at the 
automatic sequential level, as compared to their representational level. 
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1963,) 
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Disadvantaged Children , The ITPA has been used quite extensively in preschool 
programs for disadvantaged children, Ryckman studied 60 Negro children from middle 
class areas and compared them with Nep^o children from lower socioeconomic levels. It 
will be noticed in Figure 4 that the Negro children from middle class areas show approxi= 
mately the same profile as the standardization norm, whereas the Negro children from 
lower socioeconomic levels show a substantial lowering of the graph on all points. It 
should be noticed here, however, that there is no depression of the automatic sequential 
level as compared to the representational level for these children, as is shown repeatedly 
with mentally retarded children, even though the lower socioeconomic Negro children 
probably had lower IQ^s, 

Mongoloid Children , Two studies have been made with mongoloid children. Figure 
S indicates quite clearly that mongoloid children, as compared to nonmongoloid children in 
classes for trainable children, have a superiority on the motor encoding test and a slight 
depression on the auditory vocal automatic test, which involves syntax and grammar. 
Similar findlnga were obtained by David Bilovsky and Jack Share (1963). Bllovsky and 
Share did not compare the mongoloid children with others but found that the mongoloid 
children were superior in motor encoding in comparison with their other abilities. 



It will be noticed in Figure 5 that the automatic sequential level for both the non- 
mongoloids and the mongoloid trainable children was below the representational level, 
Bilovsky’s p'aph also shows a marked discrepancy between the automatic sequential level 
and the representational level for his grow^ of inongoioid children, with greatest superiority 
in the motor encoding area. 
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Figure 4 - Middle Clnes 

^Iroup ,p * g * a a ■ i ■# *i ■ * ■ LowGr 01^^^ 

(Soureei Ryokman, D. The psyehologieal procesBes of disadvantaged children , Unpub^ 
lished doctoral dissertation. University of flllnois, June, 1966,) 



Cerebral Palsy. Two tjcudies were made on athetold and spastic cerebral palsied 
children by James MeCarthy (1957) and by Patricia Meyer (1963) g It was shown by these 
authors that there was a difference between athetoid and spastic children on subtests of 
the ITPAg 

The foregoing summary represents some of the diagnostic studies which have 
attempted to define some of the characteristics of the different clinical types* It is not a 
complete list, but time does not permit a more exhaustive review. 

Effects of Remediation 

There have been more reported studies on the diagnostic side than there have been 
on remediation based on the ITPA, but those remediation studies that have been carried 
out suggest that there are gounds for optimism that psycholinguistlo disabilities can often 
be ameliorated. We have accumulated a si^stantial group of Idiographlc type research in 
which individual cases have been treated and tested prior to and following remediation. 
Practically all these reports have shown marked acceleration in growth in th^ areas of 
deficit* Smith (1962), Hart (1963), and Wiseman (1965) have each used matched group 
techniques to examine the effects of psychollnguistic remediation* In each instance, very 
significant gainfl In psychollnguistic skills were made by their experimental groups in 
comparison with the controls. 

For instance, in Figures 6 and 7, taken from WlsemanU study, it will be noted 
that ten children, chosen at random from a ^oup of ten matched pairs, made sitostantial 
gains in their areas of deficit following six months of remediation, while the control group 
made no such prop'ess* There was, however, no acceleration by the experimontal group 
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in their areas oi asset. It might be that many of these children had avoided the areas of 
deficit during their growing period and had reaohed their limit in cei^tain other areas 
almost as a compensatory counterbalance , This would be in line with the consistent find-* 
ings of Kass (1962), Ragland (1964), and McLeod (1965) that children with reading disabilities 
exhibit unexpected strengths in visual decoding (of pictures). Remediation, thereforej seems 
to be reinstating what probably should have developed earlier . 



Comparing Pretest and Poattest Profiles of Average Subtest Scores 
for the Experimental Group 




Pretest Figure 6 

Posttest aai 

(Source: Wiseman, D.E, The effects of an indlviduallied remedial program on 

mentally retarded children with psyeholinguistic disabilities. Unpublished 
doctoral disserationj 1965.) 



Comparir^ Pretest and Posttest Profiles of Average Subtest Scores 
for the Control Group 
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Of courue, it might well be argued that there is notliing very renmi^kable about 
teaching children the skills measured by a test and then discovering that their score on 
that test improves. (Increasing children’s IQ became something of a minor industry In 
England under the shadow of the "eleven plus" examination which determines whether or 
not children should be admitted to an academic secondary education.) The crucial question 
is whether there la any positive transfer effect to other practical and useful activities. And 
whereas the coaching of IQ has had no significant effect on the educational growth of English 
secondary school children, there are indications of positive transfer from the remediation 
of psycholinguistic disabilities to reading, and maybe to intelligenee . In a small, but well 
controlled eKperiment in Australia, Hart (1963) found that not only did his experimental 
group of cerebral palsied children respond to psycholinguistic remediation by showing 
considerable improvement in ITPA performance, but also by achieving a significantly 
higher reading level at the end of the period of remediation, despite the fact that they had 
had no special tutoring in reading itself. 

In 1909, Alfred Binet, having constructed the Binet^Simon Scale, the Impact of which 
on the identification of mental retardation can hardly be over estimated, asked: "Now that 
we have discnvered the evil, what can we do to cure it?" We have tended to think of Binet 
as a tester rather than us a special educator, but ha proceeded at that time to set up special 
classes for mentally retarded children and to organize a program to inerease tlieir reason- 
ing ability, their attention, and their raemory fimctlons. 

During the present century, we have had numerous controversies about %vhether 
intelligence is more or less of a fixed nature or whether it is modifiable. The present 
climate, however, in this country indicates that intelligence, as measured by intelligence 
tests, can be modified through experience at early ages, and through preschool education 
or changes in home environrnent. 

The use of the ITPA In remediation, especially for young children, may be another 
approach to the educability of intelligence. There is some evidence from elinical cases 
that there is some improvement of the general IQ as measured by the Stanford-Binet or 
Weehsler tests following remediation. This appears to occur more with younger children 
than older children, Wiseman (196S), in the report studied above, dealt with Chilean 
between the ages of seven and tan, and obtained only a three point increase in IQ for the 
experimental grmm and no increase in the control group. This difference was not significant. 
We have, however, seen increases in Individual cases of 10 to 20 points in IQ following re- 
mediation in young children. We have not seen much acceleration In children at ages above 
eight. This is still in the realm of hypothesis, rather than fact, but it will be Interesting 
to explore this possibility further. 

Many individuals appear to want to use the ITPA as a general Intelligence test and 
to report the overall language age of the child, rather than performance on the si^tests. 

The ITPA is not Intended as a global Intalligence test. Anyone desiring an Indication of 
general intelligence level shoid.d use tests such as the Binet or the WBC for this kind of 
datermination. The ITPA shoidd be re^rded as indicating the current level of funetionlng 
in relatively speelfic skills , whereas the Binet test classifies children according to their 
general intellectual abBity. There is a need for instruments similar to the ITPA which 
will show dlserepancias in growth within the same chLt.. In order to outline a remedial 
program for a child, it is necessary to find out his assets and deficits. The general IQ 
or the general language age of the ITPA does not serve this function. 

Similarly, no one subtest score should be used as a measure of a child *s language 
ability. Language involves more than grammar and syntax, more than rote memory, more 
than ability to express oneself orally. Just as a few sid&tests on the Binet do not represent 
an IQ, so a single subtest of the ITPA does not give a composite view of a child’s language 
ability. 
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Signif leant Implications of IT PA Research 



The two most significant, and to some extent interrelated, consequences which 
have thus far emerged from research centered on the IT PA are curriculum con struct ion 
and the demonstration of the importance of skills at the Integrative or automatic sequential 
levels 

Curriculum Construction 

The model on which the ITPA is based enables us to analyEe linguistic behavior 
and define desirable skills , It makes it possible for teachers to organise classroom 
activities with clearly definable goals, utilizing and strengthening those skills which have 
been demarcated and shown to be related to reading and other academic skills. Given 
positive transfer, therefore, the model can be used not oiily to genei^ate tests such as those 
of which the ITPA is made up, but as a basis for curriculum development for children at 
an early age or for children who are suffering from some form of learning disability. 

In some areas of the United States at the present time, as yet unreported projects are in 
progress that are using the ITPA mod ’ for this purpose. 

Importance of A\itomatlc Sequential Level Skills 

The prevalence of disabilities at the automatic sequential level has been so con= 
sistently reported in research studies covering a wide variety of children with learning 
problems , that there can be litUe doubt that these skills are of greater importance than 
has generally been recopilzed in the past, hitelligence tests, for example, have tended 
either to ipiore this type of skill or else to take it for granted. It is interesting, incident 
tally, to recall that David Weehsler conslderad omitting the digit span from his battery 
but decided to retain it as a supplementnry test beeause of its diapiostle value in eases of 
special defects or organic disease (Wec.isler, 1958). Apart from the implieation that 
activities designed to foster inte^ative skills should be included in any program of remed* 
iation, the demonstrated sipiifleance of these skills has also generated further psycho- 
linguistic research, encompassing and providing a rationale for such things as sound 
blending or, more accurately, phonemic blending and discrimination. Deficiencies in 
these skills have long been recognized as important in reading disability, but they have 
been as relatively mique and independent phenomena, rather than as elements of auditory / 
decoding the automatic level in a general thaoretleal framework. 

Visual perception of words and of nonsense syllables is another avenue that has 
been explored over the years, but one which ean be defined rather more preeisely by means 
of psyehollngulstlc concepts. In the first place, the written reproduction of visually pre- 
sented latter sequenees fits the epecifications of the visual motor association section of 
the model at the automatle level* Secondly, through the work of G.A* Miller at Harvard, 
we can control the amount of nonsense in a nonsense syllable by eons true ting letter 
sequences that approximate in different degries the structure of English. It is not pro- 
posed to go into details of the methods by which this can be done, but you will be able to 
appreciate intuitively from the examples in Figure 8 that the letter sequences on the top 
row— which are zero order approxinmtlons— are qtilte random, whereas the second order 
approximations on the bottom row are beginning to resemble ordinary words. 




Examples of Letter Sequences at Different Orders 
of Approximation to English 



Zero Order: 


ntzg 


wgfen 


glhcjm 


gbzegpv 


First Order: 


flesk 


osrtn 


rslott 


bwrrhaa 


Second Order: 


thlt 


wasta 


rerset 


faullge 
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One experiment, carried out in Brisbane by McLeod, involved the written repro- 
duction of taehlstoseoplcally pregented letter sequences, at different orders of approxima* 
iron to English, by seven year old children. The control group was superior to the reading 
disability group, and their superiority was oonsistent; that Is, It became neither more nor 
less marked as the letter sequences became more nearly like real words. Another rather 
interesting feature of these results is that for both groups, performance was very signif- 
icantly better with letter sequences at a higher level of approximation. In other words, 
even the chilcbon who had virtually to measurable readrng ability were able to reproduce 
letter sequenees that resembled words better than sequences that did not resemble words ^ 

The results of this experiment can be compared with the results of a similar type 
of exiDeriment carried out with children some two years older, l.e. , nine year olds. On 
this occcsion, both reading ability and spelling ability were taken into account in the 
analysis of the data. When we analyse according to reading ability, the results are very 
similar to those obtained in the previous experiment with the seven year olds. The good 
readers are significantly better at this task than are the poor readers, and their supoidority 
is consistent for all levels of approximation to English. When the children are classified 
aceording to spelling ability, however^ we get rather a different picture. The good spellers 
are again superior, but their superiority increases as the letter sequences approximate 
more closely ordinary English words. 

This brief description has been included as an example of the sort of experimentation 
that can be generated from a psycholinguistlc orientation and to emphasize that the ITPA 
should be seen in Its context, that is, in relation to its theoretical and/or ellnical modal, 
rather than just a series of test scores, it is not just another good idea or hunch which 
stands in splendid isolation. It is not a final answer to all questions of disabilities in 
children. Rather, it represents a beginning phase^and we believe, a significant phase-- 
in the davelopmant of the applied branch of this science of psycholinguistics, a science 
which, hopefully, will open up vast new areas of research which are rich in promise for 
the fuller understanding of problems associated with the learning disabilities of exceptional 
children. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN HAND-EYE PREFERENCE AND FmST 
GRADE READING! A FOLLOWUP STUDY 

SiepTiar Muehl 
Maurine Fry 

m an earlier Investigation, Muehl (1963) reported on the relation between hand-eye 
preference and visual orienting behavior of preschool children four to five years of age. 
Hande^ess was measured by six tasks which had bean shown to yield consistent hand 
responses over time ((Rawing, eutting, hammering, block building, spooning marbles, 
throwing), Eyedness was measured by three objective tests involving sighting trials with 
the Miles (1930) V-scope and a sighting board. Visual orienting behavior was determined 
by performance on a 20 item matching task. A speclfle orienting response was defined 
by the character of the word choice. For example, when the v/ord to be matched v/as 
girl , the response choloes were: gilr , 1^1 , lirg and girl . The selection of defined 
a left orienting response, smce the choice apparently resulted from attending to the left 
letters of the word to the exclusion of the letter order at the right of the word. By the 
same reasoning, the selection of igrl defined a right response, lirg a middle respon 3, 
and girl a correct orienting response. 

Although the results of the study showed no relation between a specific type of 
orienting response and hand-eye preference as such, tiiey did show that the children 
classified as left lateral, either in hand, eye, or both made more orienting errors than 
did children classified as consistently right handed and right eyed. 
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The present study reports the resiUts of a followup Investigation, The purpose 
was to determine whether the persistence of left lateral tendencies in this group of 
chilch'en was related to first grade reading perfornianee. 

Subjects and Procedures 

The original investigation at the preschool level included 64 subjects. Forty 
siODjects, 19 boys and 21 girls, remained in the local school syster ^^ough first grade 
for the followoip testing. Of the 24 missing subjects, 21 had moved from the community, 
one was deceased, and two did not have complete test scores. 

Subjects were originally tested in the spring of 1962, Since some were foim and 
others five years of age, the followup first grade reading measures were obtained in 
differem years. The five year olds received a school administered Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (pidmary battery) in the spring of 1964 after a lapse of two years from the 
preschool testing. The four year olds received the same test in the spring of 1965 after 
a lapse of three years. Metropolitan standard scores on the word knowledge, word 
recognition, and reading subtests were averaged to obtain an overall reading score for 
each suJjject, The arithmetic subtest standard seore was also recorded. The mean CA 
at the time of Metropolitan administration was 7.17 years (SD, ,42). 

Subjects were retested for hand-eye preference using the drawing and cutting hand 
tests and the Miles (1930) test of binocular sighting preference. These tests were selected 
from the original preschool battery. Subjects were classified right or left handed if they 
performed consistently in both drawing and cutting, and mixed if inconsistent. Based on 
six sighting trials, subjects wei’c classified as right or left eyed if consistent on five of 
si> trials, and mixed if inconsistent on two or more trials. In addition, an IQ estimate 
was obtained with the WISC vocabulary subtest. 



Laterality . The results of the laterality retesting showed that, when compared 
with results of the preschool testing of the 40 subjeets, three shifts in handedness and 
nine in eyedness were recorded, hi most instances, subjects changed to a mixed tendency 
which occurred probably because of the abbreviated nature of the retest. However, in 
three instances, subjects shifted eyedness completely. The percent of subjects in the 
various hand-eye categories can be compared with Belmont and Bireh*s (1963) findings 
with similarly aged subjects, Birch reported 48 percent mixed as compared to 15 percent 
in the present study. This greater percentage of mixed eases can be accounted for by 
the difference in tests and scoring procedures used, Belmont and Birch required complete 
eonsistency on four handedness tests; they also ineluded eyedness measures for both bi^ 
nocular and monocular sighting. Research indicates that these two eye functions are not 
alw ’.rs located in the same eye (Berner and Berner, 1953; Buxton and Crossland, 1937). 
Sue . tests would tend to produce more mixed eye ratings, 

Reading and Arithmetic , To control for chaneg differences in IQ between the 
laterality groups, an analysis of covariance was used, CA differences between die 
R^terality groups were negligible. The overall IQ mean was 117,1 (SD, 19,6); the overall 
reading and aritlimetlc scores were 69,7 and 61,1, respectively. 

Enough subjects were available to arrange four laterality greup comparisons. 

Two analyses of covariance were used in each comparison, one involving reading and the 
other arithmetic. In all camparisons, there were no reliable differences in variability 
of the adjusted scores. 

Since significantly fewer word recofnltion errors were reported in the preschool 
study for consistent idght hand-eyed children when compared with children with left lateral 
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tendencies In either handj eye, or both, the comparison was repeated in the follomip 
study. The results indicate better performance in reading but not in ar- letic for the 
consistent right gi^oup. 



In a comparison assessing the effects of consistent versus crossed tendencies, 
only right handed subjects were included due to the small number who were consistent 
left hand-eyed or cros sed with left hand and right eye. The results show a significant 
difference favoi'ing the consistent x^ight group in both reading and arithmetic performanee* 

The next comparison aasessed the effect of handedness as such. Included with 
the 1 =^^ht and left handed gi^oups wei"e suljjects with right, left, and mixed eye tendencies. 
The results showed no reliable differences in reading or arithmetic performance. 



The final compariso 2 i assessed the affects of eyedjiesa as such. Included with tJie 
right and left eyed gToups were subjects having right, left, and mixed hand dominance. 
The results showed a reTiable difference in reading performance favoring the right eyed 
subject, 

DiscuSBion 

The present study compared the reading and arithmetic performance of first gi^ade 
children with various liaiid-eye preference patterns. The results showed poorer reading 
performaiic© for crossed hand-eye (right-left) and left eyed children, compared with 
consistent hand-eye (right-right) or right eyed children. Due to the small number of 
children with crossed loft -right and consistent left tendeneleB, it was not possible to 
determine whether the crossed pattern or eyedness was more important in the reading 
relationship, A difference in arithmetic performance was found in only one of the com- 
parlsons. Apparently crossed hand-eye or left eyed patterns interacted more specifically 
with the reading process. 

In this much researched area of laterality, two questions need investigation in 
i^elation to the present positive findings: (a) How do these findings oompare to relnted 
Studies? (b) what mechanisms— psychological or physical-- can be hypothesized to 
mediate between lateral tendencies and reading performance? 

The literature was reviewed to locate studies in the primary grades. This age 
level was chosen for two reasons. One, first p^aders were used in the present study, 
T\vOi if such a laterality reading relation exlstOg it seemed likely that it might bettex" be 
observed In the begimiing learner than in the child whose exijexuences introduce other 
factors Into the learning process. 

Five primai^y level studies were found. In four of these, the reading comparisons 
among various hand- eye group failed to show differences (Balow, 1963; Balow and Balow, 
1964| HUlerich, 1964| Stevenson and Robinson, 1953), However, in these studies, the 
methods of testing handedness and eyedness differed fi^om those used in the present study. 
In the case of handedness, the tests either varied p^eatly in the amount of past practice 
or learning involved (Balow, 1963), or they t ere deliberately selected to minimize tJie 
effects of past learning (nillerich, 2 964), la either case, the test i^esults would tend to 
yield a different classification of handedness, particularly mixed cases, than the ones 
obtained in the pi^esent study. Here only highly practiced tests were used. In testing 
eyedness, all studies except HlUerich’s usud a test battery combining binodular and 
monocular sighting tests. As noted earlier, the results would yield Afferent classifica- 
tions of eyedness— again, more mixed oases— as compared to the binocular tests used 
in the preaeiit study. 

By contrast, Koos (1964) reported a significant difference In primary p*ade read- 
iiig performance for children wuth IQ^s under 125 when comparing poups with crossed 
and consistent hand-eye tendencies. The difference favored the consistent ^oup. 



Comparing similar groups with IQVs above 125 ^ she found difference. Koos used a 
monocular test only to classify eye preference. She did not indicate the composition of 
the crossed and consistent gimups. For this reason ^ it is again impossible to determine 
whether the crossed or the left eyed tendency as such is the critical feature. 

In answer to the first question— how do the present findings relate to earlier 
studies— they do not. Although the research cited was more or less comparable in age 
level studied, laterality tests were different. This difference, as reflected in hand-eye 
classifications, may account for the differing relations with reading* 

What mechanism can be h3q30the sized to mediate the laterality reading relation 
found in Koos and the present study? Leaval and Fults (1943) studied the relation between 
dlroctional movement in drawing and laterality in elementary ehildi’en. They found a 
tendency in right hand-eyed children to di'aw in a left to right direction as compared to 
a right to left direction for left eyed children, regardless of hand preference. The authors 
concluded that eyadness was the important factor in this directional relation, Stevenson 
and Robinson (1953) also foimd the same directional tendency in comparing consistent 
right with right hand-left eyed groups in kindergarten. On followup, however, they found 
that the right to left tendency had disappeared by the end of first p^ade. These children 
had IQ^s averaging over 125, LaGrone and Holland (1943), investigating the aceuraey of 
peripheral vision in relation to laterality in second graders, reported a eonslstent tend^ 
ency for left hand=eyed children to make better recognition scores in the right visual 
field and for consistent right children to make better seores in the left visual field. 

Is the difference in peripheral \Tsion accuracy related to the differing directional 
tendencies for right and left eyed children? One could speculate on a eause and effect 
relation in either dir ec lion. More to the point, we would speculate that these tendencies, 
in some combination, may be part of the mechanlsin underlying the poorer reading per=^ 
formance of left eyed children, Reading requires a left to right eye movement. The 
cliild with a natural motor tendency to move in a right to left direction would have to 
learn to overcome this tendency to successfully reoogniEe words in isolation and in 
sequence. However, if learning is involved, then intelligence would serve as a psycho- 
logical mechanism interacting with the basic motor tendency. Brighter children would 
presumably liave less difficulty in learning the necessary left to right teudency. 

Support for this interaction hypothesis is found both in Stevenson and Robinion 
(1953) and Koos (1964), Although the former authors found a right to left directional 
tendency in left eyed chlldrer« before reading instruction, the tendency had disappeai^ed 
by the end of first grade. Fi rther , no reading differences were found between their 
consistent right and right hand-left eyed groups, Koos also found no reading differences 
between her consistent and crossed poups high in IQ, She did find a difference in read- 
ing ability comparing similar poups with lower IQ*s, 

In conclusion, since the research findings in this area are not consistent and 
since the mechanism to account for positive findings is highly speculative, we are not 
prepared to suggest routine hand-eye testing for beginning readers. The practical point 
seems to be that the teacher should be alert for the child having directional problems in 
attacking words and sentences. No matter what his lateral status, he will need extra 
attention and practice to learn the correct left to right direction. We wish to state 
stronily that there is no evidence in this paper or in any other research at the present 
time to w. mnt attempting to change a child's hand-eye status. 
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ABSTRACTS 

LEARNING DISABILITIES— WHO? 
Sam D, Clements 



The aeceptance of the concept of learning disability as it related to children of 
school age represents considerable progress in the field of education, and, in particulfir, 
the area of special education. 

The progress, however, is somewhat marred by a recently developed controversy, 
llils controversy pivots on which children are to be included in the concept. In this regard, 
Lwo schools of thought are apparent and can be distinguished as follows: 

1. Numerous multidisciplinary oriented groups of child workers who prefer to 
reserve the descriptive term learning disabilities as the educational coumerpnrt 
to the more medically oriented diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunctions in chil- 
dren, 

2. A small but stentorian group of educators who apparently wish to expand and 
retain the term learning disabilities for a proposed unifying coucept throughout 
the field of special education. The term would relate to the difficulties in 
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learning experienced by most exceptional children and would thus enfold the mentally 
rotardedj the minimallj^ Ijrain dysfunctioning, the culturally disadvantagedj the so called 
emotionally disturbed j the blind , the erippledj etc,, etc. 



Although the latter viewpoint may represent a much needed philosophical reorlenta^ 
tion within the field of special education, it holds little practical promise for the near 
futui'e, since it will involve a deemphasis ol specialty areas within special education and 
a complete revision of teacher preparation and certification. To my knowledge, no teacher 
training facility is willing at present to reorganize its various progi/ams along this line, 
although this is being discussed. 

A more serious facet of the problem is that this latter vM’ew Is being nourislicd by 
a group of educators wh > appear to be antimedical in their thinking. One can then presume 
they are also in opposition to the miiltidisciplinaiw approach to deviant children. They 
seem vexed by the educational interest shown in children with minimal brain dysfunctions 
by the medical and other health related professions, when such attention had not been paid 
by these disciplines to the educational needs of other groups of exeeptional children. 

It is our opinion that educators cannot afford to close the door on the medical gToups, 
but rather should work to promote continued and expanded interest by such professiunals 
in other groups of exeeptional children. Educators must accept the fact that they are no 
longer the sole custodians of children with learning disabilities. 

We recommend continued use of the term learning disabilities as the educational 
alternate to the diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunctions. 



This paper describes comprehensive procedures that were used to identify those 
children in kindergarten classes who have potential learning disabilities. This tjpe of 
child is defined as follows: The child with a learning disability is characterized by an 
educationally significant discrepancy bepveen his estimated potential for learning and his 
day to day level of functioning in the classroom. His basic disorders in the learning 
process may or may not be accompanied by demonstrable dysfimctioning of his central 
nervous system, and the disorders are not secondary to generalized mental retardation, 
severe emotional disturbance, extreme environmental and/or educational dsprivation, or 
blindness or deafness, Aecoi^dingly, children with normal intelllgenee, hearing, sight, 
and emotional development could have learning disabilities that a conventional psychological 
evaluation might fail to identify. Because of this, an attempt has been made to discover 
these children before they have experienced such failure in the normal classroom setting 
that their problems become compounded by means of certain tests that measure the 
variables which are generally accepted as correlates of learning probl^rns. 

The areas selected as representing the basic processes necessary for the perform- 
ance of academic tasks werei (a) visual perception, (b) eye-hand coordination, (c) auditory 
discrimination, (d) visual attention span, (e) auditory attention span, (f) directionality, 

(g) large muscle coordination, and (h) general language development. 

This project incorporated 48 kinderfarten classes of School District 110 in Johnson 
County, Kansas, Prom 900 children, 106 were selected for this study, These cliildren 
were given the following tests: 

1. niinois Test of Psyoholinguistic Abilities. 

2. The Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitudes, 

3. PICSI Auditory Discrimination Evaluation, 



EARLY identification OF CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DEBILITIES 



Norris G, Haring 
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4, The Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Roadiness, 

5, The Wide Range Achievement Teat. 

6, The Beery-Bijctenlka Visual Motor Test. 

7, The Anton Brenner Test and The Wide Range Achievement Test. 

8, Perceptiial-Motor .Survey. 

9, Test of Left “Right Discrimination. 

10* Hand and Wrist Bone Age Measurement. 



Thi'ough the use of these tests we have attempted to measure the common areas of perform^ 
a nee on the various tests In order to ascertain which teats were measuring the same or 
similar learning processes . With this infoi mation known * we could reduce the amoimt of 
time spent on testing andj most importantly^ hasten the identification of children who have 
learning disabilities. 



LEARNING DKABILITIES-— WHY? 

Richard W. Outland 

Why are there school progTams under this unresolved aegis of learning disabilities? 
President Johnson stated at the NEA Convention last year; ”Tlme for talking and dreaming 
and philosophizing and writing platforms on education is gone and the time for doing sorne^ 
thing is here. The day of the talker is gone, the day of the doer is here. I want to bring 
all of the tools of modern knowledge to bear on the Increase of learning, and if these tools 
are still inadequate , we must Justify new and better ones. ” 

The time for Just talking about learning disabilities is over and the time for doing 
is upon us. May we take a brief look at a doing program now serving somo 11,850 pupils 
enrolled in the public school progTams of California? (Your speaker does not cite the 
Califoimia program because it is one that has reached Utopia in serving children with 
learning disabilities, but rather beeause of his own direct contact with the program and 
the limitation of time which does not make it teasible to deal with a variety of propmms 
in operation across the nation.) 

This pro^mm was established by legislative action in July, 1963, This legislative 
action was certainly the direct result of pressure brought to bear on the California legis^ 
lature by parents, community leaders, and educators. 

Major Aspects of Progimm 

Identification . Identifination is established on the basis of written reports from an 
educator, certified psychologist , and one or more licensed physioians representing, but 
not limited tOj pediatfiesj neurology, and psychiatry. These reports are then acted upon 
by an admissions committee including a teacher, school nurse or social worker, school 
psychologists principal or supervisor, and a licensed physician. This committee is 
required by law to make an annual reevaluation of the pupils- social adjustment and aca-- 
demic prop/ess. 

Types of Programs , The law provides for three types of programs, and they are 
being widely used. 

Special day classes, which comprise self-contained classes with the following 
enrollment limitations: kindergarten thrm^h junior high school, 11 per class (if the CA 
is greater than three years, the number must be reduced to 9)| high school, 12 per class 
(if the CA Is greater than 3 years, the number must be reduced to 10). 

Learning disability groups, which are for elementary and secondary pupils for 
varying periods in a regular class, but which require individual or small group instruction. 



(Erirollment limitations are also placed upon these gTOUpsO 

Home and hospital instruction, which provides individual instruction for elementary 
and secondary pupils unable to function in a school setting. 

A follomip study made during the fall of 19G4 indicates that many of the children 
enrolled in the progTam have had their failure patterns reversed and may be prevented 
from becoming school dropouts. 

Curriculum Methods and Materials , It must be remembered tliat in this progTam 
the ehild*s needs are being progTamed and not his label, so there can be no one method. 

This should not be construed to mean that certain methods are not more effective than 
others. On the contrary, the pui’poBe of the careful appraisal of each child is to provide 
the basis for selecting the particular educational oKperlence that is needed. The following 
ai^e a few selected examples one would generally find in viewing these programs; 

1. These children, with rare exceptions, are basically more like other children 
than they are different from them. They have the personaHty needs of all 
children, i*e., reeognition, love, security, and response. In trying to meet 
these needs, their handicaps get in their wayi and thus special opportunities 
must be given to meet these personality requirements. 

2. These children have more trouble internalizing controls and need clear and 
consistent external limits continued beyond the usual for any given chronological 
age. 

: 3, Direct observations of objects, materials, and procedimes seem very profit- 
able with these children. Use these experienees in helping to make generaliza- 
tions, with which many of these children need much help, 

4, Motivation seems tc be stronger when quick and frequent sueeesses are pro- 
vided for the child, Eiiminate group eompetition and keep frustrations to a 
minimum. 

5, Particular attention must be given to readiness. Make allowaiiees and 
adjustments for progress on an individual basis, rather than on a class basis. 
For example, phonics work varies from child to child, depending upon auditory 
training and ability. Some will profit from practice with vowel sounds, while 
others will need help with oonsonants. Some are able to learn from phonics 
games, while others will have difficulty reading words out of context, 

6, Teaching machines, meohanical devices, and programed learning materials 
offer much help, partlculaiTy with older pupils struggling with the problems 
of short attention span and concentration, 

7* These pupils have higMy Individual learning and work patterns, partly due to 
their Individual visual, motor, and auditory problems. Not only must the type 
of pereeptual problem be determined, but the degree of the disability must be 
ascertained, 

8 . Physieal education is of vital Importance because of two broad benefits to be 
derived; (a) Overcoming of motor handicaps helps with self-esteem and self* 
confidence, (b) Motor eompeteney precedes aeademic achievement in terms 
of pliyslologlcal development and is an Important condition of readiness , 

Physical Faoilities . hi any new public school program, one generally faces somo 
growing pains in connection with housing. Practical school limitations upon structure and 
finances seem to reqaire a compromise between the Ideal and the obtainable. Recently, 
some standards have been developed, relative to the housing of these programs. The 
following are a few basic guidelines used in developing these standards; 

1. Plant facilities should be arrarged so as not to generate an obvious sense of 
the children being different, 

2. The room should not be subject to frequent noise or traffic, 
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The interior of the special classroom should oontain a minimum of visual 
distractions without actually making the simce seem unattractive or depressing. 

4, Include adequate space and equipment for Individual j isolated, or semiisolated 
academic study and work, as well as space for some group activity. ^ 

B, Tentotive specifications and standards are currently planning to allow 1400 
square feet per classroom which would include walk in storage space , office 
and conference space, and testing and individual study areas. 

If wc subscribe to the point of view that a democracy accepts the responsibility for 
the education of all children, we have the answer to why there are school programs imder 
the unresolved aegis of learning disabilities. We cannot wait until we have all of the 
answers. The day of the talker is gone, the day of the doer must be here. 

AN EMPmiCAL INVESTIGATION OF THE DELACATO INTER PEE TAT ION 
OP NEUROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 

Melvyn P. Robbins 

The purpose of the two studies being reported was to test the theory of neurological 
organiEation. Both normative and experimental data from normal second graders and 
children with reading disablll^/ were used to test a series of hypotheses deduced from the 
theory. The results failed to confirm the central concept of the theory — the relationship 
bet^veen neurological organization (as measured by creeping and laterality) and reading— 
and failed to confirm the practical a^antage of exposing children to a program based on 
activities suggested by Carl Delacato, The results imply that caution should be exercised 
by anyone considering the adoption of the rationale until fiirther research evidence can 
verify the claims made by the theoi^'y^s advocates. 



VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 



DYNAMIC PROGRAMING FOR THE MULTIPLY 
HANDICAPPED BLIND CHILD 

Sister M. Rose Imelda 



Saint Josephus School for the Blind is a private nonsectarian school for multiply 
handicapped blind children* At pi'eseut there are 48 children 33 of whom are resident. 
Children are acceptable who are orphaned or who have such handicaps as total blindness, 
functional retardation, emotional disturbance and/or orthopedic problems, convulsive 
disorders, communication problems, cerebral palsy, or overt family rejection. Their 
IQ’s range from nontestable to 75 on the Hayes*Binet and the WISC Verbal Scale. 

Administration and Staff , This school is administered by five Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. One is chief administrator; one, a directress of personnel, aides, and 
volunteers; and three are teachers. There are 22 full time lay staff and 21 doctors on 
an active medical -dental staff, as well as 22 full time aides from the federal anti- 
poverty program and 400 volunteers from the community near and far who give a minimum 
of one hour per week to help us educate these children. 

Budget . The present operating cost Is $150,000 per year over a ten month period* 
This means a minimum per capita of $3,000. This amount is being realized through 
private tuition, state aid, and donations. More than half of the total cost is paid out In 
lay staff salaries. An alumnus who attended our school when the concentration was on 
the average and gifted blind and who received his degree from a university in communi- 



cations and public relationa in in training as our public and eoinmunity relations person. 
Through his efforts, '*ve hope not oidy to be able to continue wUh the present budget, but 
to increase in ability and facilities to handle the many multiply handicapped blind children 
who ask us for help. 

Objective . Our profram objective is the social, physical, emotional, and educa= 
tional independence that Is related to the full potential of each individual child eonsidei^ed 
uniquely. Group and individual programing is constantly being planned, reevaluated, and 
replanned. 

Curricula. Curricula used in this planning have beeni 

1. *-An Experimental Currloidum for Young Mentally Retarded Children, 
by Francis P. Connor and Mabel E. Talbot, Bureau of PubUcations, 

Teachers College, Columbie University, New York, 1965. 

2. "Curriculum for the Mentally Retarded, " by Sisters of St, Francis of Assisi, 

St. Coletta Schools, Cardinal Striteh College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1961. 

3. "Learning EKperiences for the Educable Mentally Retarded Child," Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey, 1959. 

4. "The Diagnosis and Treatment of Speech and Reading Problems, by Carl 
H. Delacato, Charles C Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 1963. 

5. "The Montessori Elementary Material," by Maria Montessori, Robert 
Bentley, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1964. 

6. "Employment Orientation and Related Fields, " by Joseph F. Cappello, East 
Windsor School District, Hlghstown, New Jersey, 1965. 

7. "The Slow Learner In the Classroom," by Newell C. Kephart, Charles E. 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. 

8. "The Other Child," by Richard S, Lewis, Alfred A, Strauss, and Laura E. 
Lehtinen, Gruce and Stratton, New York, 1960. 

9. "Psychology of Excaptlonal Children and Youth," by William M. Cruickshank, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.? 1963. 

The application of such curricula makes Saint Joseph's School a vary busy place. 
Here, happiness is a fimry, parky cat. Sadness is the loss of a dearly loved pup which 
ran away one day, teaching a lesson about tiie passing realities of this life. 

Ciirricula Implementation . Here educable blind children learn the basic tool 
s^jects through the medium of braille readiug and writing, by developing listening skills, 
and by close contact with people who have traveled and studied in many parts of the world. 
The fifth p/ade Is maxlmTOi achievement level at this time. Soelal studies are emphasized 
by using many different globes and mapsy, mped materials, and field trips near and far. 
Lan^age stimulation is increased by p^eat amounts of socialization, taping conversations, 
dramatic play, puppet playing, telephone edueation, and speech and language therapy. 

Our speech tharspist fives individual and group therapy to 16 children whose problems 
range from no speech to artlcidation disorders. 

Occupational therapy Is given on an Individual basis . Most children receive at 
least three hours of it par week. The therapist is a nearly retired gentleman with whom 
the children identify as a father or grandfather. They vie with each other for frequent 
appointments with him for the purpose of making cr^ts and having a heart to heart chat. 
They make such things as tiled hot plates, cord woven baskets, cotton ball dolls, colored 
gravel art, popsicle stick flower pots, picture frames, bird houses, jewel boxes, and 
necklaces and bracelets i during class time, they pursue creative clay modeling. Many 
ehiltoen are given sequential tactile training and exercises to develop manual competence 
(described for fully in the section on the neOTOloglcal approach) , 

Dancing, including ballroom, tap, and ballet, has been given to the older children 
according to interest. Music is stressed with niost of the children, including instrument 
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and piano playing and Individual music therapy aceording to intei^est and need, Hajia radio 
Is another activity available for those boys and girls who show an aptitude and liking for It, 
One set for beginners takes in a 60 mile radius. Another transmitter and amplifier can 
reach stations all over the world for those who are so motivated that they are able to earn 
a general lieense . 

Physical Activity Approaoh , Physical edueatlon Is stressed and fills most of the 
spare moments. Swimming on an average of twice a week Is a necessary and delightful 
part of our school life. Tandem bike riding with volunteers is encouraged. Many trips 
to the neighborhood park provide the needed gTassy environment and wide open spaces, 
Calisthenics, isometrics, wrestling, rope climbing, bar and ladder exeroises, basket- 
ball, and low organisation games are scheduled for after school and after supper. 

Psychological Approach . Psychological services have a unique and important 
place in the curriculum. Eleven children reeeive Individual psychotherapy from part 
time psychologists, and six boys are in group therapy, The call it the club, A full 
time psychiatric social worker is employed as administration seci^etary. The children 
are always running to this kind person, thinking they are bothering the secretary, and 
rambling on about their jobs and heartaches. This same parson tries to get in regular 
home visits. The part time psychologist sees some parents for counseling— too few 
at pi^esent^ considering the needs of both children and parents. Every two years, 
psychDlogical reports are made, 

Habilitative Approach , Typing is taught to children who have reached a fourth 
grade level of academic achievement, Brownies, Junior Girl Scouts, and Cub Scouts 
make Wednesday afternoon and e^mnlng a weekly highlight, Activities of dally living 
aim stressed In the classroom and by the houseparants. These include putting on clothes; 
tying shoe laces; buttoning, zlpperlng, and snapping wearing apparel; and learning to eat 
with the proper utensils. In the beginning, the meals were brought to the children and 
they thought they dropped from the sky magically. Now we ask them to take their plate 
to the food truck and we serve them frorn there , talking to them about the menu all the 
while. They then proceed to their own table, accomplishing orientation and mobility 
skills, as well as being more aware of reality. 

Rehabilitative Approach , A well thought out rehabilitation program is given to 
students 13 to 16 years of age who will not be able to move into a regular school. Two 
mornings each week, covering eight hours a week, these students go to an occupational 
center one mile from the school and are exposed to many different types of contract work 
with fifty sighted, retarded trainees and encore workers. Such jobs as putting erasers 
into metal inserts, assembling the interior part of a lead pencil, reassembling boxes, 
sorting, etc, are accomplished under the workshop supervisor. Motivation toward work 
has become intensified to a very high degree, A monthly pay check fluctuating between 
one dollar and six dollars gives the students and our staff an idea of their potential in 
the vocational area. This part of their training costs the school three dollars per four 
hours for each pupil. Two years of individual planning and orientation and close 
liaison with out of state rehabiiltation coimselors make it possible for them to go into 
shaltered workshops in the partic^ar state from which the students originate. Jobs around 
the school are emphasized for this group, as well as intensive mobiUty training and 
vocational and personal adjustment counseling. 

Medical Services . Our sohoo . Is fortunate to have 21 medical Bpeclallsti volunteer 
their time and services to us. Moat are chiefs of staff at the nearby medioal center. 

Six pediatricians and four doctors of Internal medicine take about a month being totally 
responilble for emergencleB, coming in one morning each week for sick bay and doing 
some complete phyBioals. If a child needs a follow up service, the doctor who Initiates 
follov/g the case. The psychiatrist is a member of this team. For special problems, 
referrals are made to other medical staff members by the doctor in charge and through 
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our school nurse. 



When night comes, tired but happy children go to bed and instantly fall asleep. 

For this reason we have no night supervisors. The housemother sleeping on each of the 
two foors is seldom awakened by restless, sleepless Ghildren. 

N eurological Aoproach. A more detailed treatment is needed regarding 16 of our 
children, who have very severe learning disabilities. Eight of these children cannot 
speak and are functioning on approximately a one year level but are between the ages of 
9 and 14. Eight other childi'en ai^e functioning at a 2 to 5 year old level and have a 9 to 
14 chronological age. The former group was despaired of by any psychologist, educator, 
or speech pathologist who evaluated them. Thei^e were not too many answers for the latter 
group either. For this reason we turned to the rehabilitationists at the Institutes for 
the Achievement of Human Potential, 8801 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Two Sisters on our staff were given a grant to study the Doman-^Dalacato neurological 
approach to brain damage. This team claimed to have been successful with sighted 
children who were brain damaged. This approach has been underway at our dchool for 
the past year and a half. Since there is such severe involvement, we do not feel a true 
evaluation can be made for at least three or four years. However, there has already 
been enough improvement to warrant the continued inteneive training and education It 
demands. Along with this approach, we superimpose all the enriching learning techniques 
am highly trained staff can offer, as cited in the section on currieula. Group one has a 
strict control, though this is not considered sophisticated research. 

Thei^e is strong emphasis on tactile stimulation, using the grab bag and identifying 
a wide variety of large to small objects and materials . Manual skills are in the daily 
lesson plan. Tbey do such things as pour an object from one cup to another, screw and 
unscrew jars, bottles, and bolts ; arrange nesting toys; play peg games; place tiny wheels 
on autos; and pick up large and srriall coins with both thumb and index finger slmidtaTieously 
Gnostic and gustatory sensations are given much stimulation. The key is subjecting the 
child to large amounts of meaningful stimulation which has been gradually developed and 
is not becoming a truly structured currle^um. 

Language is stressed, along with spellingj arithmetic, and reading through 
listening, with emphasis on comprehension and vocabulary, to the degraa and in areas in 
which each child is ready for these. Those functioning on a one year old level would 
not be ready. Group two gets more of the above mentioned in larger , longer doses. 

Along with the aforementioned and in eon Junction with frequent meaningful field 
trips, these same children are given what is considered unique to the Doman-Delacato 
approach, which is a treatment designed to stimulate remaining nondamaged cells into 
taking over the function of the dead cells by imposing on the brain the patterns of 
activity which help develop the brain of a normal, unhurt child. This consists of: 

1, Patterning (simulating a baby»s crawl) on a therapy table five minutas four 
times daily. 

2. Crawling on the stomaGh two ho^s (hopeMly) throughout the day In 16 to 30 
minute periods. 

3. Much incidentol creeping when not crawling. 

4. Masking for one minute once every waking half hour to Inerease the vital 
breathing capacity and furtiier stimulate unused brain cells, 

5 , Attention given to the sleep position to supplement a continued effort to 
estebllsh hemispheric dominance. 

6, No mujic for enterteinment for this ^oup, only because they are already 
supersaturated with this type of exposure since birth, and ^so on the basis 
that music feeds the subdominant (nondirective) part of the brain and we are 
trjdng to give the dominant part of the brain a chance to take over for the 
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purpose of greator self “dii^eotion. 



The activities of dally living are given prime attention, with a view to making 
these ohildren leas dependent on those around them. Learning how to wash and dry 
hands and face and eat without too much asslstence are skills we cannot take for 
granted. 

The control group is given all but the controversial neurological approach and* 
In place of this* given an enriched physical education program. 



Every t,vo months each child is evaluated and every single month tabulations 
are made as to how much was truly accomplished by each child as compared with the 
goal set by the teacher for them. The following tab^ i will give the reader some idea of 
the actual accomplishment of tasks as performed by a particular child, presently func= 
tloning on a fourteen month level, between November* 1966* and March* 1966 i 



Tasks 

Niunber of Masklngs 
Number of Patternings 
Amount of Crawling 
Manual Competence 
Tactile Oompatenee 
Auditory Competence 
Language Competence 
Story Telling and Reading 
Number Coneepts 
Ordinary Daily Living 



SUBJECT NUMBER ONE 

^Amount Aacomplished 
during November* 1965 

84 times 
54 times 

3 hours* 35 minutes 

2 hours , 25 minutes 
1 hour* 18 minutes 
1 hour, 20 minutes 

5 minutes 

3 hours, 5 minutes 

15 minutes ' 

1 hour, 9 minutes 



* Amount Accomplished 
during Marnh, 1966 

235 times 
92 times 

27 hours* 30 minutes 
10 hours, 15 minutes 
9 hom^s, 25 minutes 
6 hours* 45 minutes 
8 hours* Id minutes 
6 hours* 50 minutes 
3 hours I 35 minutes 
8 hours* 50 minutes 



^Present task attention span* approximately 10 minutes 



Reasons teachers eite for possible causes for the lack of required number of 
hours and/or times on programed tasks include (a) lack of cooperation, (b) fatjty 
presentation* (c) Inability to perform, (d) adjustment to a new helper, (e) common colds* 
etc, * and (f) boredom (mottoi Change task while you-re aheadi), A similar record Is 
kept eaeh month on each child in both experimantel ^oups. 

Orientation Services , Frequent insarviee training is given to any nonprofessional 
steff members and volunteers working closely with any of the children and bimonthly 
staff meetings are eonducted with the full team present, at which time eases are presented 
for a deeper understanding of each child. 

Resource and Itinerant Servloas , Two students have grown into an integrated 
program* attending the school across the street where 600 average sighted youngsters 
are being educated* Besides be tag involved in a full curriculum which includes much 
socialization with a peer group and an hour and a half of homework each night, these 
two studanti receive tutorial work in braille techniques from a resource room teacher. 

Along with ^elva students in our special school* these two students receive 
Individual mobility instruction two hours each week. The goal is independent travel to 
school, using the cane or learning the route to the occupational center. More students 
are ^adimUy being prepared to go to the community school* storting in the first few 
months with one homr per day. This has been another very successM part of our 
program. In the past five years, many of our chiltofen have advanced to the point of 
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partial or complete integration into oducational proframa for the sighted. Others have 
been accepted and are functioning happUy and productively in sheltered workshops . 

The Future,. Our goal is to eventually be able to plan succesafully in a long range 
manner for all children admitted to out school, regardless of degree or multiplicity of 
disability. There are many keys to reaching them that we do not possess; but we know 
with a p'eat cei;^tainty that the children have not failed in this matter. We must keep 
searching. Members of our staff are constantly pursuing further studies at highly 
regarded universities specialising In learning disabilities . 

Our school has many educative and administrative projections for September of 
1966 and future years, whereby we hope to accomplish what is presently at the vision 
stage. However, we are running toward the goal, and with Helen Keller, we feel like 
shouting, ^‘Whlle they were saying it could not be done, it was done I 



^BS TRACT 

AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO THE TREATMENT OF VISUALLY 
IMPAmED, multihandicapped CHILDREN 

Steven Mattie 

A mental health center for visually impaired, multihandicapped children was 
establiBhed at The Jewish Guild for the Blind in 1962. The center is jointly funded 
by NIMH and the Guild and is composed of a demonstration research project and a 
psyehiatric clinic. While the development of diagnostic tools was an important 
goal, it was subsequently observed that the knowledge generated by our evolving 
evaluation procedures necessitated the development of new treatment modalities. 

The clinic and research staff noted that most of the children evaluated at the 
clinic demonstrated either global or specific concept deficits. The children -s adjustment 
and developmental difficulties appeared to be best understood if one postulated a CNS 
dysfunction of integrative functioning. Thus, one could view the child as an aphasic or 
conceptually impaired child whose difficulties are compounded by the lack of the primary 
information and eorrectiva feedback modality^vision. This framework does not suggest 
that such children are not emotionally diaturbed or do not manifest poor reality testings 
The working hypothesis our evaluations do suggest, however, is that for many of our 
children reality testing and psychologic^ defenses are poor because they are predicated 
on inadequate conceptual ability, and that anxiety levels are high because the child is 
both unable to comprehend what Is required of him and limited cognitively to a narrow 
range of appropriate responses to his environment. Thus, the theoretical framework 
evolved in working with our particular patient population Is not that psychological stress , 
the result of disruptive parent-child interaction, functionally retods the development of 
intellectual and adaptive processes, but rather that conceptual deficits of probably organic 
etiology result in inappropriate behavior and high anxiety. 

With the hypothesis thateoncept deficits are the cause and emotional disturbance is 
the effect, two outpatient treatment or training programs were recently undertaken on an 
experimental basis. In both programs, the goal is to facilitate the child^s acquisition of 
organizing principles with which to comprehend and respond to his environment. In the 
concept formation program, the goal is the development of concepts with children who 
are usually quite verbal but who demonscrate specific deficits and are often evaluated as 
aphasic and/or mildly or moderately retarded. Generally, the initial task for the 
psycholofiat who sees the child twice a week is to analyze the concept so as to determine 
basic sensory motor coraponants , The child is then allowed the sensory motor experience 
with concomitant verbalizations In the form of problem solving and discrimination tasks . 
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Gradually p tasks are presented in which the sensory motor cues are diminished and 
verbalization encouraged , until tasks are solved utilizing only the verbal components. 

Tile child is given further practice p and the level of the concept attained Is tested with the 
use of problem solving and sorting tests. In these tasks ^ the stimuli are controlled so 
that the child must evoke the concept as the most appropriate from among several likely 
hyiitheses and often eori^ectly discard it as inappropriate in other tasks ^ 



The second program p the day treatment program, has more limited goals and 
serves children who are often viewed as autistic, sehizophrenie, or profoundly retarded^ 
These children demonstrate little or no receptive or expressive language and few self^ 
care skills. The initial goal is to develop organizing principles, not at the level of 
concepts, but as the reliable sensory motor intep^atlon of external and Internal stimuli. 

In this program, an effort is made to present the ehild first with tasks requiring the 
sensory response mode best developed by the child, then gradually to present tasks which 
require intersensoxT integration and multiple response modalities. 



PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 



INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Dean S, Hage 

Early in my school career, when I was first bdng intreduced to the field of 
apeoial education under the tutelage of Professor James B. Stroud at the University of 
Iowa, there were two concepts that were hammered into my philosophy of special 
education. One was that handicaps tend to run in multiplicities, and the other was 
early identification of individuals with handicaps. Each of these concepts has been 
receiving considerable attention of late in the educational programs for handicapped 
youngsters; and each is aasuraing, I think, a more prominent role in educational 
programs today. The first coneept= namely, early identification— is an Integral 
part of the main pimpose of my paper , 

If you would hold to the tenet that early identification of axeeptional children 
is important, the next logics question to come would be Important for what? If one 
just identifies an exceptional child and does nothing about changing his environment, 
you might just as well not m^e the diagnosis in the first place. In fact, you may 
actually be doing some damage to the youngster when you have early identification 
without provision for treatment, I will support the idea that early identification is 
necessary in all areas of special education so that treatment or an altered course or 
program may be provided for the specific youngster who has ioine sort of difficulty. 

This tenet has been most useful in the area of the deaf, where numerous 
preschool programs have been established in public school systems. The reason is 
tliat teacliers working in this particular area found that, when one started to work with 
a deaf youngster when he was six or seven years old, the chances of developing 
reasonably adequate language and conceptual skills was more difficiilt than whan the 
youngsters were initiated into the program at a much earlier date. Therefore, It is not 
uncommon to find preschool programs for the deaf, Coidd it not be as Important to 
Identify intellectual problems early, whereby one could manipulate an educational 
propmm with extremely young children, thereby increasing their potential for learning 
in the long run? For when you scrutinize the learnings employed by preschool programs 
for the deaf, what really is being done is to provide the child the intellectual stimulation 
denied him by his inability to hear — in short, training his intellect. 

The concept of early education for children is not new on the educational scene, 



for John Amos Comenius (1392^1671) proposed a grading system in education based on 
the growth and development of children. In his bookj The Great Didactic , he wrote, 
"Everyone ought to receive a universal education and this at schooL ■ ■ In this book, he 
pi^osed foU77 levels of education , the first being a mother *s school in the home for 
children from birth to age six. Thus, you see, it can be readily demonstrated that the 
early intelleetual development of ehildren is nothing new in our edueational philosophy. 



At the onset of the testing movement, with Bluet the landmark of the beginnings 
of intelligenee testing, renewed interest was focused on intellectual development of 
children, for Blnet found items that children could pass at one age but not at ariOther 
to include in his scale. Some people forget that Binet at times was really talking about 
the educability of InteUigence or, if you will, the ability to change the Intellectual 
functioning of an individual through a direct educational program. This concept of the 
educability of intelligence was soon lost in controversies centering around the constancy 
of the IQ and the reliability and ymidity of intelligence measures . 

In the twenties and thirties the i'^sue at hand was the age old nature-nurture 
problem with, of course, definite philosophies being developed to support the issue of each 
side. One of the investigators (namely, Harold M. Skeels) provider some most 
interesting reading. If you are interested, I suggest you start with the thirty-ninth 
yearbook of the NSSE, Part II— "Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture", in which one 
of the chapters was written by Skeels. There are some generalizations about intelligence 
given which might be worthwhile mentlcning: 

1 . Intelligence as commonly defined is much more responsive to 
environmentol changes than had previously been conceived. 

2. A generalization that springs as a corollary is that the rather 
close relation reported between the intelligenee of own parents and 
cider own children is in part the result of environmental impacts 
on the child— the environment being largely determined and 
governed by the parents . 

3 . Indications from studies of the changes in mental development 
with changes In environment are that any hereditary constitutional 
factor that sets the limits of mental development operates within 
broad limits. Within these, environmental factors can operate 
produce changes that occasionally may represent a shift from one 
extreme to another of the present distribution of intelligence among 
ehadren (p.315). 

Many of these studies similar to those of Skeels received severe erltleism in 
the literature; and soon research in tills area bep.n to diminish, or at least it was not 
as prevalent as during the twenties and thirties. 

Now with all of the Projeet Head Start programs which haire been Initiated 
within the last year or two, there is a renewed interest coming about on the early 
development of intelligence; and they have a good deal of evidence to support the tenet that 
the time to begin intellectual stimulation is when the child is young or, if you will, long 
before the child reaches the usual age for entrance into school. In addition, ihere is 
considerable evidence that the intellectual functioning of an individual can be changed. 

This does not seem to be a debatable question anymore, for the evidence is very clear. 

One might even surmise that possibly the pendulimi is swinging too far to the 
nurture end of the controversy and forgetting about any hereditary components in 
intellectual potential. In a most informative little book, entitled Intellectual Deyelopment: 
Another Look , Mllli Almy, in her chapter entitied "New Views on Inteliectual Development 
in Childhood Education", makes the following smtement: 



Essentially the view of intelligence that 1 shall present says 



that intellig enae , rather than being fixed by genetic factors at 
birth, emerges as it is nurtured . Each stage of development 
carries with it possibilities for the acquisition of new abilities, 
new ways of processing information. Unless each of these 
abilities is sufficienUy exercised as it emerges, it will not develop 
fully, it will contribute little if at all to the demands of the 
next stage (p.l3). 

The question then arises as to how best to go about developing the intellectual 
functioning of a child? Or, if you will, how do you educate intelligence? It is toward 
answering this question and similar questions that research will probably be directed 
for some time m the future , for we knew all too little concerning the development of 
intelligence in young children. At that, the field has had some experimentation so that, 
as more and more people begin to develop education programs for young children, we 
do have some landmarks from which to proceed. I refer specifically to Piaget and the 
observations and experimentation he has accomplished with young children. There are 
several good translations of Piaget's work. One of the best summaries of his work that 
1 have found is in the book Intelligence and Experience , by J. MeV. Hunt. 

In his writings Piaget describes the development patterns children follow, 
proceeding from the time of birth to extremely complex learnings. This developmental 
sequence has some rather far reaching eurrleular ramifications f^r an educational 
program for children. For example. Hunt says: 



It might be feasible to discover ways to govern the 
encounters that children have with their enviromnents, especially 
during the early days of their development, to achieve a sub- 
stantially fast^ r rate of Intellectual development and a substan^ 
tially higher intellectual capacity. Moreover, in as much as the 
optimum rate of intellectual development would mean also self*^ 
directing interest and curiosity and gonuine pleasure in Intel lee tiial 
activity, promoting Intellectual development properly need Imply 
nothing like the grim urgency which has been associated with 
"pushing" children. Furthermore, these procedures, in so far 
as they tended to mammize each child's potential for intellectual 
development would not decrease individual differences in 
Intellectual capacity as assessed by tests but would increase 
them (p. 363). 



What Hunt is saying, I think, is that if v/e control tiie erivironment of young 
children properly. It would be possible to help youngsters profress further, faster, 
with greater enthusiasm on their part. In a way, what is being said sounds similar 
to what J.B, Watson (1930) said some time ago in his book, Behaviorism : 

Give me a dozen healthy Infants, well ^formed, and my 
own specified world to bring them up in, and I'll guarantee 
to take any one of them at random and train him to become 
any type of specialist I might select-- doctor, lawyer, artist, 
merchant-chief, and yes, even beg^r-man and thief, regard^ 
lass of his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, 
and race of his ancestors (p.l04). 

Could it be that Watson, too, was talking about the educability of intelligence? 

To take just a slightly different look at the idGa concerning the educability of Intelligence, 
1 refer you to an Intereiting article by Blatt and Garfi^el in the new journal put out 
by CEC, Education and Training of the Mentally Aeterded, February, 1966, entitled 
'Dissonant Notions Concerning Disordered Children and Their Educability, " In their 
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article they aay the followings 



We assume that intelligence is educahle. By this 
statement we mean that there are procedures and conditions 
involving training and practice that intervene to bring out 
or elicit abilities in an individual for changlngi both in rate 
and complexity, his learning performanoe in school related 
and other problem solving tasks. Or, to state this in a 
different way, we also mean that intellectual functioning is 
neither static nor dependable. Further, we assume that the 
potentialities of human beings are, generally and traditionally, 
underestimated. A correlate to this is our assumption that 
the effects of disability are overestimated. 

How do individuals change? We assume that change becomes 
possible when an individual needs to change, aspires to 
change, and most importantly, is optimistic about possibilities 
for change. Educating intelligence refers to more than 
hypothetioal "mental faculties or abilities." It is associated 
with attitudes about self, learning, and abilities without which 
the phenomenon ol change cannot be comprehended (pp.r5“16). 

It could be that if we were to examine the evidence which has already been 
accumiilatad by Piaget and others concerning the Intellectual development of young children 
and couple this with the ideas as presented by Blatt and Garfimkel, we might be well on the 
way to developing a good, intellectual program for young children. The evidence is clear 
that the early stimulation of Intelllgenee can produce Intellectual changes in children. 

Since sva, as educators, are concerned with the intellectual development of children who 
have reached their fifth birthday, it is our hope that preschool programs for young 
childran will multiply in the near future. 

You may have noted that 1 have made no mention of any specific system or 
instructional procedures for developing the intelligence of preschool children. This, 

I am sure, will come from the next two speakers on the program, for they are directly 
involved in working with children. However, I do hope that in some way you are 
convinced that education as a profession has neglected the early education of children, 
even though the evidence seems clear that the eonfrontation of young children to a 
formal education program qoidd have far reaching ramifications In the total Intellectual 
development of the learner. If we were to really become serious about educational 
pro^ams for extremely young children, it Just coulcl be that expectations at all levels 
of learning would be mtered. 

In closing, let me at least give you some anchor as to the nature of intelleotual 
growth which may serve as a sprin^oard in davaloping intelligence. These are four 
hypotheses about the nature of Intellectual growth, as proj'^^^ed by Jerome S. Bruner in 
hla book, Toward a Theory of Instruotlon : 

1. Growth is characterised by increasing independence of response 
from the immediate nature of the stimulus, 

2. Growth depends upon internaUzing events into a "storage system" 
that corresponds to tiie environment, 

3. Intellectual growth involves an Inereasing capacity to say to oneself 
and others, by means of words or symbols, what one has done or 
what one will do. 

4. rntellectual development depends upon a systematic and contingent 
Interaction between a tutor and a learner (pp,5-6). 
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ABSTRACTS 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMING FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Richard R. Ellis 

Only a few years ago the title of this paper would have evoked, at best, cries of 
disdain or horror. These expressions would have come from educators in general, but 
the greatest voice wo\Rd have been from the nursery school group. Today there appears to 
be less patent resistance to ideas of providing educational experiences to young ehildren. 
Despite US federal government support to preschool education In communities all across 
the nation, there Is not massive acceptance of these programs by educators. Differences 
between accepters and nonacceptera exist partly because of differing philosophies, e.g. , 
Rousseau versus cognitive stimulation, and partly because there is no common understanding 
of the terminology used. Drawing upon findings of such as Piaget, Hunt, Brunei , Jensen, 
Luria, Montessorl, and the work of the Institute for Developmental Studies, several basic 
assumptions underlie our planning of educational experiences for disadvantaged preschool 
children. 

One assumption is that environment plays a major role in the development of 
cognitive skills and intellectual functioning. Another assumption is that a given aspect of the 
enviroument exerts a different influence on development of a function at different times. 

Also, there are probably at least three stages or levels of learning and development that 
progress from sensory motor (enactive) to perceptual (iconic) to ideational representational 
(symbolic) * 

The programing of a curriculum element or a series of elements involves 
considerations of sequence, step slie, individual pacing, and feedback. The preferred 
sequence is from simple to complex. Steps within each sequence must be small enough 
for the child to cope with. Proper pacing allows the child to proceed from element to 
element at the rate most comfortable for him. Feedback, the response from the materials 
or teacher, gives the child confirming or corrective information. 

An issue here is the way in which teachers structure questions. The structure of a 
question sets the level of the task required of the child. Also at issue Is the actual language 
used by the teacher— the langmge of instruction. This language must be appropriate to 
the developmental level and past experience of the child. 

Another issue concerns children's responses. When children do give a correct 
response, the teacher cannot safely assume that they know Uie concept Involved. They 
may have learned the appropriate response , but It may be to some stimulus unrelated to 
the concept under focu/?. 
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Implied all through this discuseion is that all of the best philosophy, theory, and 
proframing in the world has little value in the classroom without a good teacher. The 
kind of programing we advocate requires thoughtful analysis, preparation, fleKibllity, 
evaluation, and professional thoroughness. This kind of programing requires the efforts 
not only of teachers or programers, but also of administrators, supervisors, classroom 
aides, and parents. The proper task of our educational system is to provide the learning 
experiences all of our children require. 



HEARING CONSERVATION PROGRAMS FOR PRESCHOOL craLDREN 

Courtney D. Oeborn 

Michigan stai^ted demonstration preschool hearing conservation programs in 1961^ 
Since that time, about 50 - 000 children between the ages of two and five have been screened 
in programs which include otological examination and medical and educational followup. 
General observations from these programs are; 

1. Children of this age group, mo to five years, can be screened 
successfully by adequately trained audiometric technicians, using 
play techniques with simple and inexpensive toys. Complicated 
and expensive motivational equipment is not needed for successful 
preschool hearing conservation programs. 

2. Fifty to 80 percent of parents will respond to invitations to such screening 
prog>.ams with community organization and participation, 

3 . Screening canters should avoid hospital or clinic settings . Waiting rooms 
and testing rooms should have toys, books, and items of interest to 

this age group. Teehnidians should wear otraet clothes, rather than 
uniforms. Discussion of the audiometer or the earphones before the 
test should be avoided. 

4. Simple audiometric air-^bone gap measurement (negative Rinne) are 
helpful in identifying slight hearing losses in this age group. 

5. The incidence of signifieant hearing loss in preschool children 
In Michl^n is consistently higher than that discovered in 
school programs; and the incidence of medically correctable 
conditions is also greater. 

6. Significant numbers of bilateral hearing losses of slight to 
moderate degree are found in preschool children. Such lossei 
may retaid language and speech development. Parents may 
describe such children as *’shy,^^ ”doesn-t talk much, ’’ 

"inattentive, " or "slow to get acquainted with strangers. " 

7. Preschool children fomid with hearing loss tend to retain the 
loss over relatively long periods of time. 

ADMINISTRATION 



STRATEGIES AND TACTICS IN THE SUPER VBION OF THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS IN RURAL OR SPARSELY SETTLED AREAS 

James R. Galloway 

Most of us are aware of the time lag built into our system of developini new ideas, 
reporting these ideas, and implementing them in lociil programs. The opportunity rarely 
exists to break this system, or at least to telescope the time table usually required in 
reporting. By having the privilege to address this group today , I have been allowed that 
rare opportunity. 
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Threa weeks ago in Denver, selected researchers, administrators, and educators 
met for four days in a working conference concerned with the problems of providing 
special education services in sparsely populated areas This conference was designed 
to provide direction and guidelines for future research by identifying the researchable 
variables relating to the sparsity problem, by designing the kinds of studies that are 
needed and by proposing designs by which these studies might be achieved. 1 would like 
to report some of the questions considered by this conference, but first I feel obligated 
to tie this to the assigneci topic of supervision of services in sparsely settled areas. 

Supervision at its best encompasses the provision of whatever supportive help 
is needed to assure that every child receives the opportunity to benefit from adequate, 
wall planned, well directed learning eKperiences. In large school systems, supervision 
is primarily concerned with the upgrading and maintenance of a high level of instructional 
competency, with a cautious eye east on such services as diagnosis, cDunseUng, work 
study programs, and parent education. All of these, In essence, are concerns for 
maintaining standards of eKisting programs, or for adding naw programs to a well estab- 
lished special education model. 

In rural settings, aupervision is charged with the same responsibilities of 
providing adequate educational opportunities for all children. The task of providing 
whatever supportive help is needed becomes monunaental, extremely varied, and completely 
nondefined. We do not have a model to hand to a state director, in a state like Montana 
or Idaho, other than our model of grouping children by axceptlonality with a well qualified 
teacher specifically trained to teach these children. Remote areas exist where the 
provision of services cannot follow stereotyped patterns and where, because of the lack 
of adequate guidelines, services are quite often nonexistent. 

To illustrate the problem of an administrator or supervisor in a rural state, 
consider the states of Montana, Wyoming, Nevada,, or Idaho, In each state department, 
there is one person charged with the responsibiUties of implementing and supervising 
special education services , as well as having the legislative responsibility for the proper 
utilization of state financial support of local school services. At least we now have one 
full time person in each state. A few years back, thlo responsibility was often shared 
with the supervision of the total elementary educatlcn program. 

Since these states have comparable problems, let-s take a closer look at the 
problems faced by the supervisor In Wyoming. Wyoming is a sparsely settled state 
characterized by small cominunities of widely scattered distribution. To illustrate 
this better, the state with its 97,506 square miles is comparable in land area to the 
following ten states^ Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Ifempshlre, 
New jersey, Rhose Island, Vermont, West Virginia, and South Carolina, The state 
population of 330,000 is less than half the population of Denver and less than the 
population of the northeast section of Philadelphia, Only Cheyenne and Casper , with 
approximately 40,000 each, are over 18,000 in population. 

One of the most pressing problems of the Wyoming direetor is the best utilization 
of his time. It concerns him greatty that he loses one working day in every four behind 
the wheel of his car. He attempts to serve Hie state without any diapiostic capability 
in the state department and without finds to provide many needed supportive services. 
Although there is an enabling act for special classes, there is also an old statute that 
tells local school boards and adnainistrators , *'It shall be the duty of the state board 
of education to provide for the education, maintenance, , , .etc, , , . ,of all exceptional 
children In the state, " Neeffless to say this charge was nc t funded. 

Since the problems encomitered in initiating and supervising special education 
services in sparsely settied areas have not received much research activity In the past, 
the US Office of Education funded a national research conference on this topic, held In 
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Denver, Mareh 28-31, 1966. This conference was Jointly sponsored by the Montana State 
Departinent of Education and by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
Although the conference did not address Itself directly to strategies and tactics in the 
supervision of services, it did attempt to take a critical look at four majoi^ topics directly 
connected with the provision of services, including financial patterns , administrative 
organization, personnel, and supportive services. 

Rather than attempt a hurried, premature report of the findings and recommendatioi 
resulting from the conference , I would like to indicate some of the questions that were 
considered. These questions are typical of the problems and rjoncerns of the supers sor 
or administrator of special education programs In sparsely settled areas ^ 



1 . When does an expenditure for a handigapped ghild reach the point of 
diminishing returns and negate the humanitarian responsibility: 

(a) Whan pupil is taken to program, (b) When program is brought to 
puplL (c)When benefit to child ceases ? 

2. What are the costs in respect to program size, number of children, 
and geographic factors ? 

3 . What is the relationship between organizational patterns and the effective 
use of money for program support? 

4. What factors account for differences in local attitudes toward financial 
support for education? 

5. What factors account for strong interest in special education where 
ganaral education m of high quality and where general education is not 
of high quality? 

6. What is the feasibility of the establishment of regional special edueation 
centers organized on an interstate basis or on an intrastate basis? 

(a) How could such agencies be financed? (b) How comprehensive a 
program should they have ? (c) How could the necessary relationships 
with local school systems be estabiiahed? 

7. What can be done to interest gTaduates in special education in sparsely 
populated areas? 

8 . What are the implicationR for teacher preparation in varying sparsaly 
populated areas? 

9. What can be done to help generalists do better teaching of exceptional 
children in sparsely setded areas ? 

10 i How can diagnostic^consiHtent personnel best meat the needs of isolated 
childreti through the medium of regular personnel ? 

11, What is the Incidence and population ^stribution of handicapped children 
in sparsely settled areas ? 

12, Is the problem of remoteness the central issue in the development of 
supportive services in sparsely setded areas, or are there other 
equally Important factors, e.g, , ethnic differences, language factors, 
poverty, etc. ? 

13 , What kinds of interactive relationships lead to better coordination 
among supportive agencies? 



Discussion of these and many other questions concerned with remoteness resulted In the 
formation of a series of recommendations for research and demonstration programs* 

The conference report, including all findings and recommendations, should be available 
within the next 30 ^ys. 

The national research eonfereuce on special education services in sparsely 
settled areas should communicate two things to the supervisor in a remote area. First, 
it should let him know that he is no longer alone in his quest for solutions to his pioblems. 
Second, it shoidd provide him with program and research suggestions that result from 
the interactions of many very talented researchers, teachers, ard administrators. 
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This conference will not, however ^ provide the rural supervisor with the one thing he 
wants desperately— the model for remote areas . It will still be the charge of the rural 
administratoi", or supervisor ^ or teacher to initiate new programs, to try different 
patterns of service, and to measure the effectiveness of various programs in sound 
research designs , He can now assume that support for such pi'ogram research can be 
anticipated from the Office of Education. 

In reviewing the charge of the rimal supervisor, he has, on one hand, exceptional 
children of all tyiDes in need of special services . On the other hand is his desire to 
provide adequate educatiou experienees for these students. His charge is to do whatever 
is necessary to bring these hands together. Before this can be accomplished, he will 
probably need to identify and to get rid of some "sausages, ’’ (If you put the tips of your 
forefingers together and hold them at arm*s length in front of your line of vision, then 
look beyond your fingers— say, at the wall — but with the flngei’s still in the field of 
vision, and if you pull the fingers barely apart, you will sea a sausage. It Is an 
illusion of course; there isn't any sausage there. But illusions often get in the way 
when we're trying intellectually to see something,) 

The national research conference identified many sausages which block the 
provision of services in remote areas: 

1 * Sausages resulting from financial patterns of support that penalize 
for remoteness. 

2. Sausages resulting from administrative patterns that dictate the 
special class within a single school district as the only method of 
providing special services. 

3. Sausages which reflect the shortages of highly trained taaching and 
supportive personnel , implying that no services can be provided in 
their absence. 

Finally, let us take a look at the biggest sausage of all. We might identify it 
as the sausage of rigidity or gun barrel vision. It is the tendency to look at problems 
and possible solutions In stereotyped ways. As you will notice with the demonstration 
of the forefingers, as long as you look over your finger tips at the wall beyond, you 
cannot possibly bring your fingers together. The only way to eliminate the sausage la 
to refocus your vision and look directly at the sausage— it disappears. The charge of 
rural supervision is to be flexible, to refocus, to experiment, and to develop its own 
model. 



A CONTINUUM OF SERVICE— 

EVERY ADMINISTRATOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 



James Greiner 

Severely and multiply handicapped adults presently have two lifetime alternatives: 
institutionalization or complete dependency upon families. By matching disabilities it 
has been ihown that severely and multiply handicapped people who would be eompletely 
dependert as individuals can live Independently as a group. 

Special education has articidated goals of helping every individual become as 
independent as possible, no matter how disabled he may be. Severely and multiply 
handicapped children may possibly be enrolled in a regular classroom with itinerant 
and/or consiRtant help. Others may be placed in a resource room or in a segregated 
special education classroom. 

A significant number of yornig people have been identified as not being able to 
achieve success in even ttie most compreheniive secondary school setting. For these 
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young people the activity canter for multiply handicapped young people was established 
four years ago. In thio nonacadeniically designed setting^ the young people are given 
opportunities in a worklike setting to evaluate their level of vocational potential and to 
develop self-help skills and competency in the aetivitieo of dally living. Emphasis is 
placed upon meal plannin,^ and preparationp household maintenanee and housekeeping 
aetivitles, and development of maximum self-care skills , 

There are 24 young people enrolled in the activity center program. All of these 
young people have at least two disabilities whieh require careful consideration . The 
disabilities represented in this group include cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, spina 
bifida, epilepsy, severe visual and auditory deficit, and mental retardation. 

On the basis of the activity center eKperienoe, the need for establishment of a 
total life plan for this large group of multiply haiidleapped young people was recognized. 
Based upon the self-help skills and cooperative abilities whieh these young people 
demonstrated, an experiinant in oommunlty cooperative living was designed to determine 
the feasibility of this kind of life plan. Due to the reluctance of several health and 
welfare agencies to sponsor this kind of demonstration, the Wayne County Intermediate 
School DistiTct asaumed responsibility based on the rationale that educational planning 
must be based on realistic end goals. The county superintendent Invited representatives 
of appropriate community agencies to react to preliininary planning for the demonstration 
project. At this meeling, offers of assistance were made by agency representatives. 

A parallel meeting with paranfcs of the young people enrolled in the activity center 
was soheduied. The coneept of community living was discussed In depth with the parents. 
The response to this kind of alternative to institutionalization or dependency upon families 
was enthusiastically rsceived by the parents. 

A review of the literature reveals that eKperimente In community living for 
disabled individuals have been attempted in various parts of the country. These 
experiments have usually met with failure for three main reasons: 

1. They have been training sessions with the individuals being brought 
together for weekend periods. 

2. The participants themselves lacked the necessary preparation and 
skills. 

3* The parents of the participants had not been adequately prepared. 

The Demonstration Project in Community living for Multiply Physically 
Handicapped Young People was designed to avoid these problems. The young people 
lived in residence of a five day work week basis, returning to their families on 
weekends. The yo^g people were selected beeause they had been together as a group 
In the daily activity center where they developed not only many of the necessary skills 
of household management, but the equally important skills of Interpersonal and social 
relationships. The parents of the young people were intimately involved in the planning 
of tile projeet, with careM attention given to their responsibilities and needs. Regular 
group meetings, as wall as individual conferences, were held with the parents In order 
to answer their questions and to alert them to planning. (The parents also raised funds 
for all operational expensea except professional staff salaries.) 

Ten multiply handicapped young people between the ages of 16 and 19 were broiight 
together to' the fowc week demonstration project in community living which was spon- 
sored by the Wayne County Intermediate School District in cooperation with the Wayne 
County Training School, the Inkster Public Schools, and several comimtnity agencies. 

The residence of the assistant superintendent of the Wayne County Training School was 
utilized for the project. This is a two story, six bedroom house. The only modlfieationi 
to the building were ramps at the front and side doors and support bars in the downstairs 
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lavatory. The girls slept upstairs s and the boys slept in a large main floor room. 

Laundry faoilitias were available in the basement. A second story bathroom was used 
for bathing, since the main floor lavatory was inadequate. Although six of the. young 
people required wheel chairs, only one boy had to be carried up and down stairs. 

Each of the ten young people involved in this projeet has attended the activity 
center program from one to three years. They have had experiences in meal planning, 
meal preparation, washing and ironing elothes, as well as the important social experiences 
in which cooperation and compromise are so important. Priority was given to the older 
youngsters. All of the young people have minimal self-help abilities and are able to 
perform some service needed by the gi^oup. Five boys and five girls were ineluded in 
the group. Represented disabilities include the following: 



Cerebral Palsy 


6 




Muscular Dystrophy 


1 


AgjJ 


Spina Bifida 


1 




Epilepsy 


1 


16 (3) 


Deafness 


1 


17 (2) 


Visual Problems 


2 


18 (3) 


Learning Problems 


8 


19 (2) 



The staff consisted of two special education trained professionals and two 
nonprofessionals who assumed evening responsibility. The bidlding was completely 
maintained by the young people themselves. No adult had to mop a floor or cook a meal 
during the project period. Menus were prepared by the young people, after which 
shopping lists were eomplated and further arranged in terms of where specific items 
would be found In the supar market. A staff member drove two of the young people into 
town, where they did the shopping. Tasks and schedules were planned by the young 
people, with revolution of tasks occurring whenavar possible. Each young parson was 
able to attempt each kind of task, with the resulting natural division of labor taking 
place. 



The young people offered asslstanef to each other whenever necessary while 
getting dressed in the morning or while taking care of personal needs. They made sure 
that their beds were made before going down for breakfast. Breakfast was an individual- 
ized meal , with ^he lata sleapars perhaps eating while the early risers were doing 
dishes. House cleaning and laundry chores were tekan care of in the morning. Specific 
tasks, such as window washing, ware sahad^ad by the young people. While the Itmch 
crew was preparing lunch, some of the others ware working on projects such as 
furniture raupholstering , refinishing, or rug making. After lunch . while the cleanup 
group was at work, others could get a head start on other indlvidualliad activities, such 
as oil painting and neadla work. Dinner praparation was die most time consuming task 
of the ^y, but ^so perhaps the most rewarding. Peaches and blueberries were 
purchased and made into preserves and Jam, 

Evenings were times for relaxation. Corn or marshmallow roasts outdoors 
might be a prelude tc soma late evening television viewing and refrigerator raiding, 
Volleyball ^mes and other recreational eKperiences were avaUable to those who desired 
them. 



Evaiiiation procedures were built into die demonstratton project. These 
included: 

Attltudinal hivantories ware administered in an interview situa- 

Inventories tion to each of the young people each week. They 

(young piopl# included questions about their feilings concerning die 

amoimt of work expected of them, meals, adults, and 
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general attitudes about the project and the community 
living center concapt. 



Sociometric Each participant was questioned each veek concerning 

Questionnaires those with whom he would rather work, spend leisure 

(young people) time, and who he jfelt had a major wcrk load, etc. 



Attitudinal 

Inventories 

(parents) 



Task List 
Inventory 



Anecdotal 

Records 



Staff 

Opinionnaire 



Observers- 

Evaluations 



Questionnaires on Interviews were administered to 
each parent three times during the project period 
Questions about their youngsters* feelings, as well 
as their own, were included. 

At the end of the first and last week of the project, 
each parent and each of the four staff members com- 
pleted a task list inventory on each youngster. Each 
person was asked to indicate whether a given task 
(putting on underwear, peeling potatoes , drying 
dishes, etc,) was an Independent task, semi ^independent 
task— needing minimal assistance from someone else, 
partially independent task— needing considerable assistance 
from someone else, or a completely dependent task. 

Each steff member kept a log of Incidents, problems, 
and successes during the project period. 



Each staff member was asked to evaluate the effective 
ness of the project, as well as his own effectiveness, 
and to react to the eoncept and fprmalizatlQn of the 
community living center. 

Every person who visited the project was asked to 
react in terms of the activity observed and the dis- 
cipline which he represented to such Items as amount 
of adult direction, group rapport, attitudes toward 
tasks , etc , 



There was unaniinity of agreement that community living centers are an answer 
for total life planning for mmiy seriously disabled people who now have a choice of 
dependency upon family or Institutionalization, ^though it would be impossible for 
disabled people to live Indipindently as individuals, this project demonstrated that 
they can live independently in a group, Fxom the oommmii^ based center, a few 
individuals could seek competitive employment, and others could attend terminal 
workshops or work activity training centers . Still others might at^y in the residence , 
working on household maintenance, meal preparation, schedule planning, etc. 



Institutions i 




COMMUNITY 


Conv^eseent 




LIVING 


Homes 


1 


CENTER 



Homebound 

Activities 



Competitive Employment 
^ Sheltered Employment 




i Terminal Workshops 



Work Activity Training 
Centers 
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Evaluation 



FaoUM. A community living center must be located within a community so that 
even those confined to wheel chairs can get to a shopping center, library, or church without 
always being dependent upon someone else to provide transportation. Obviously, a 
single floor residence would be more adaptable to the individual -s needs; but this project 
demonstrated that with minor modification many multiple floor dv'‘ellings could be 
utilized. 

Staff . A professionally trained staff is unnecessary to operate a community 
living center, especially if selection criteria for participants is adhered to. The 
demonstration project staff agi^eed that a lay person with professional attitudes 
and interest and a concern for and knowledge of people’s needs could adequately supervise 
a eenter. Minimal supervisory staff would be necessary, since the participants would 
be self "directing. Investigation should be made into the feasibility of older persons 
living on soeial security with a eomplement of teen age help. 



Attitudlnal Inventories (young people) . All ten of the young people stated that 
they were happy during the period of the projeet. Nine of them indicated that they %vould 
like to live this way as a life plan. They felt that no one had a major work load. "Just 
because I can get ai^ound easier and get more done more quickly, doesn’t mean that I 
work harder than the others. ” 



Soclometrics . As one would expect , choices of partners varied according to 
task reported. ”1 like to cook best with L. because she knows what she’s doing. ” Leaders 
emerged. No isolates were identified. 

Attitudlnal Inventories (parents) . Generally, parents were apprehensive at the 
beginning of the project. ’T hope he gats enough to eat. He always has a snack at 
night. ” Many of the parents were very enthusiastic about the community living center 
as a life plan. Others indicated that ”if this is what he wants, it’s all right with me. ” 

Once parents are aware that their youngsters want to live independently and are able to 
alter a relationship whleh is buHt upon dependency, they are able to give support to the 
young people and the concept. They must talk with their youngsters in order to understand 
what their needs and wishes are for the future. 

Task List InventorieB . Generally, parents view their children as being quite 
dependent. The professional staff members generally follow a middle of the road 
cotirse-" "they can do soma things by theinselves but they need help." The nonprofessional 
staff rated generally in the independent colmnn. This is perhaps due to the fact that 
they had no preconceived ideas about what the young people coidd do. If it took a boy an 
hour and a half to get ready for bed, this was rated as independent activity. 

Observers’ Evaluations . Many visitors took the evaluation forms with them to 
fill out more completely and return at a later date . There has been a llttia over 87 
percent return of the questionnaires. There is common agreement that this project 
points the direction for total life planning. 

CareM cost aceotmting of this project was utilized to anticipate a proposed annual 
budget for a eommmiity living center. The results ludicate that comm\inlty living centers, 
developed on a po/.Mation of twenty young people with minimal lay supervision, wovld 
cost about one»hal’f of the cheapest institutional care. This is accounted for because 
the residents are the cooks, the nmtrons, the custodians, and also the board of directors. 
This demonstrate' project proved that community living is realistic in terms of dollars 
and cents. In te. .s of human dignity, no price teg can be placed on it. 
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A MODEL OF ADMINISTRATIVE PUNQSpN 



MICmOAN DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 



WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES BOARD 



LOCAL BOARD OF DHIECTORS 
COMMUNITY LIVING CENTER 
RESIDENT 

MEMBER WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES BOARD 
MEMBER OF A COMMUNITY AGENCY 
MEMBER UCS 



A MODEL OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



PARENT 

/ENDOWMENTS^ 

AND ANNUITIES 

''COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
SERVICE CLUBS, ETC 

COMMUNITY FUNDING 
UF - UCS 

STATE - FEDERAL FUNDING 
AID TO DISABLED - SOCIAL SECURITY 
"VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ADMINKTRATION 



MlCHtOAN DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 



THE HOLE OF THE RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTION IN THE 
CONTINUUM OF SERVICE TO HAtolCAPPED CIHLDREN 

John B, Mader 



The Importance of the role of the residential institution In the continuum of service 
to handicapped children Is underestimated. This Is perhaps due to the fact that 
institutional administrators too often perceive their responsibility as extending from 
time of intake to time of discharge. Such perception falls to acknowledge the Importance 
of the interventicn of previous and succeeding individuals and agencies to the total 
treatment plan. 



Major sources of referral of children to institutions include schools, parents, 



physicians, and other agenawB, Each, of course, has demonstrated an Interest In the 
welfare of the child. Of more vital eoncern is the fact that edch will maintain continuing 
contact with the child following institutional intervention. It would appear then that the 
evolvement of a residential treatment plan should not only depend upon a child -s previous 
experience as reported by the referral bowccb, but should bal dictated as well by our 
expectancy of the child^s performance following discharge. 

Thus it may be said that institutional responsibility in the continuum of services 
of handicapped children extends from a point prior to intoke to a point following discharge. 
Failure to accept this responsibility results in judgmental errors affecting treatment and 
the welfare of the child. ExamplQs of such errors relating to educational programi 

within institutions are as foUowsi 

1 , Failura to request preadmlttanca data which would minimize or 
eliminate need for psychoedueational assessment within the 
institution and woidd result in a more adequate educational 
program. Information relative to the child’s previous school 
performance, social adjustment, previous failures, school 
attempts to alter ineffective behavior, and estimates of the 
schooVs perception of its ability to meet tee child’s needs following 
discharge are vital to adequate institutional programing, 

2, Failure to malntein contact with the referral source during the 
child’s stay in the instltetlon. Depending upon the reason for 
institutionalization, schools and other referral sources tend 

to welcome the intervention of others and seldom stop to resize 
that at some point in time they will be required to resume 
educational planning for the child. It Is essential that the 
institution provide feedback to raferr^ somreas during the 
child’s residence that not only helps remind them of their 
continuing responsibility to the child, but, hopeMly, aids 
them in designing an effective ectocational pro^am for the child, 
following his release. 

3, Failura to coordinate tee institutional program with that 
offered by outside agencies, such as tee public schools, to 
which the child will be reftirned and in wheih he must be com- 
petitive, Many institutions offer "vacuum packed" treatment 
programs. Their failura to relate their program to that of 

the system to which tee child will retorn often resets In faille 
which is essentially unrelated to tee original reason for 
institutional refarraL 

4, Institutional planning often falls to include preparaMon of the 
child and the referral agency for discharge , Patient release 
without previous contact with the agency, usually the pitellc 
schools which must asstune responsibility for tea continuing 
education of the child, residts most often in failure. The referral 
source must be made aware of the instructional methods used by 
the institution, the managenoLent problems, and the level of tee 
child’s performance. They must be provided this information 

in sufficient time to assess the mamier in which they may most 
appropriately meet tee needs of tee child, 

5 , Failure to support the child and tee pitellc school following the 
child’s discharge from tee institution. Institutions which fail 

to encourage fee^ck from the public schools following a child’s 



discharge seldom are aware of a child's postdischarge failure. 

In many cases , failure could be avoided if the Institution 
demonstrated not only a willingness but a desire to work with 
the schools to assure a child’s success. 

6. FaUure to assume responsibility for the recommendation of 
alternatives if it is deemed that the institution cannot effeetively 
meet the needs of a child. Often a child's parents turn to an 
institution as a last resort. It is not suffieient to tell any referral 
source that a child is not eligible for, or will not profit from, the 
available Institutional program. Institutions must assume 
responsibility for recommendatiQn of alternatives or run the 
risk of adding to a child's problem, rather than minimizing it. 

7. Fallime to become aware of the programs and services offered 

a child by the various referral agencies. Every institution must 
accept the responsibility for learning what special education 
programs, services , and therapies are available to a child 
within the state and within his eommunity.. This information is 
readily available and is invaluable in plaraiing for the child's 
eventual disoharge, as well as in providing insight into the 
development of effective treatment programs within the institution. 

An analysis of these institutional failurei leads one to the conclusion that the 
institution has greater responsibility for the welfare of children than is possible through 
an Intake to discharge philosophy. The true continuum of service extends from a 
point in time prior to intoe to a point beyond institutional treatment. Institutions 
adopting this point of view are offering more effeetive service to our handicapped 
youth and are making institutions a vital part of a total community treatment plan. 



Research in any phase of teacher education is not presently noted for its 
productivi^. An increasing number of studies may be noted in the literature, but the 
vast majority of these are better called innovations with some evaluative criteria applied, 
rather than systematic research. In fact, the profession knows little about prograin 
effectiveness that has been ^Ined by careful research procedures. There are at least 
tlmae reasons for this. 

Climate and Oompetenoa of Teaoher Educ ators and initltutLons. Teacher 
education institutions have by and large been characterized by a climate of ideological 
conam'tment. As such, they have bean resistant to so ealled objective examination of 
their programs. The commitment of the profession has been such that practices hard 
won from experience are not easily tested or manipulated in a research context because 
of a fear that harm may be done to agmereation of children should tested practices prove 
less effective, m other words, research Involves risk teklng, and teacher educators have 
not been overly acceptant of the process of deliberate risk taking. This phenomenon 
nffght be criled hardening of the Ideolopcal arteries. 

Fittther, universities and colleges as a whole have not been especially open to 
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program reaearch. Although many scholars appear to feel free to manipulate children -s 
programa and piabiio Rchool teachers* behavior, university staff members in turn have 
tended to hold to a opt of academic freedom which precludes manipulation of content 
and teacher behavioi at the coUege levaL As a consequence, the climate for program 
research in teacher education has not been one that encourages activity. 

Also , teacher educators , as a whole , have not experienced a p^eat deal of 
research training. Thus^ the necessary attitudes and skills for research are generally 
lacking in the profession. This, of course, further complicates attempts at program 
research. 

Problem of Teacher Effectiveness . A second reason for difficulties in teacher 
education research pertains to the problem of the criterion variable (s) . There is a 
general lack of agreamant about what good or effective teaching entails. This is 
especially noticeable in two aspacts of the problem^ the speciflention of theoretical 
models and the selection of measuring instraments. 

The confusion in the theoretical realm is noted quite readily if one looks at studies 
on research in teaching. Bellack (1965), for example, looked at teaching from the 
perspective of games, Thus, he examined teaching In terms of the effective utilization 
of moves and rules in the classroom setting. The nature of teacher solicitation and 
moves provides one framework for looking at effective teacher performance. 




Fattu (1965), on the other hand, comceptualized teaching as problem solving. 

He asserted that only about one-third of a teacher^s activity Is of a profeision^ nature, 
in the sense that it involves special training to solve problems. The remainder of his 
time is clerical, custodi^, and generally amenable to common sense operations* The 
problem solving is related to such things as pro^aming decisions, diagnostic decisions, 
and motivational deoleions . 

Maccia (1965) and Flanders (1964), however, see teaching as a process of 
Influence. Although their specific coneeptmllzations vary considerably, a good teacher 
by Flanders* orientation tends to be viewed as one who is indirect in his influence ; while in 
Maccia *s terms a person whose influence brings about r^e governed behavior on the 
part of children is affective. 

Many other positions are available, Thera are, in fact, almost as many theoretical 
posiilons as there are researchers (Bellack, 1963), It is apparent, than, that no 
general agreement on productive tiieoretical models for viewing teaching is in existence. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is our lack of confidenco in the validity of moasuring 
instruments. Thus, even when researchers agree, for eimmple, that under standing of 
individual differences is cruol^ for good teaching, there is a possibility that we could 
not produce a universally acceptable measure of the understending wf individual differences. 

Our operation^ definitions or measimement problems leave much to be desired, 
both in terms of their validity and In terms of their scope of concern. It often appears 
that the things or qualities measured most validly tend to be those aspects of concern 
with least gener^ity and potential significanae. Thus, the hypotheses we test and the 
data we eolleet are both open to constont and considerable criticism* 

Programs In teacher edncation should be based upon some theoretical model of 
teaching and some Bpeeiflcation of effective teaching. Although the problem of translating 
a theoretical model into a prescribed series of experiences still exists, there is 
assuretfly littte hope of Intelligent prescriptions without the model. Thus, new experimenti 
In teacher education are in need of theoretical modils and in need of opirational definitions 
that can be used to assess the outcomes of the programs. 
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Problems Qf PeslCT , A third set of problems arises through the lack of an adequate 
research design. What research we have done In teacher education has been predominantly 
eharacterized by what Stanley and Campbell (1963) have called quasl-experimental and 
pre -experimental or evaluative designs, as well as survey and descriptive studies. 
Frequently, these designs have been used without awareness of th^ir limitations. Thus, 
the hoped for outcomes are not achieved, because the design was inadequate for the 
task at hand. 

The major portion of what follows will be devoted to an examination of the 
problem of design. However, it will be important to remember that the conditions 
which stimulate researeh, the thooretical bases for research, and the measurement 
problems in researeh cannot be solved by better designs alone, 

Thi^Functlgn of PeBlgn InResearsh 

The function of design in researeh is esientially to provide a logic for control. 
Design is, in other words, primarily a logical technology. As was suggested earlier, 
a research study of little significance can be well designed, or data of little validity 
can be carefully eontrollad, 

A design functions to assure the validity of the resets of a specific study and 
to provide some basis for generaliEing the results of other situations. These design 
functions Stanley and Campbell (1963) refer to as the internal and external validity 
factors of design. 

Internal Validity , The appraisal of internal validity raises questions of control 
such as: 

1, Did anything outside the program happen to its subjects during 
the researeh period which could account for the results? 

2, Would the results have happened anyway, regardlesa of the 
ax:,erlmental program— perhaps due to maturation? 

3, What effect has the testing Itself had on the outcome? For 
example, do pretests themselves provide learning experiences 
which affect the outcome? 

4, What effect has variation in conditions of observation or^ 
assessment be^een pretests and posttests had upon the outcome? 

5 , What effect has statistical regression toward the mean had on 
the outcome ? 

6, Wlmt effect has the specific proceiis of selection of subjects had on 
the outcome? 

7, What effect 1ms the mortality, or loss of subjects from groups, 
had on the outcome ? 

8, What effect has interaction baleen any and/or all of the above 
had on the outcome ? 



External Validity , When concerned about how generalizable results may be, 
provided they have internal validity, one may pose such questions as: 

1 , Has there bean any interaction between testing and treatments , 
so that results are predicated not only upon the new program, 
but also upon the research procedures? 

2 , Has there been any special effect due to the interaction of the 
treatment and ttie selection of s^jects? How repreientatlve 
are the subjects. 

3, What effects have the special arrangements in program and the 
students* awareness of being In an experiment had on the 
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general inability of the results? 

4. Wiat effect has the unit of research, e.g, , classroom 
groups j had on the outcome? 

It is immediately apparent that the control of all these logically Invalidacing 
variables is indeed a difficult task. Nevertheless, whether a design can control all 
these factors or not, it is necessary at l^ast to be aware of any potential weaknesses 
in control. Fortunatsly, the problem of control is not simply one of logic. Many times 
we can assume control of at least some of the internal and external vaUdity variables 
by the nature of the research being done. 

For example, if our research plan included the provision of experience for 
preparing teachers to apply electric shock selectively to autistic children, we might 
assunie 'with reasonable assurance that our students have not had much prior experience 
with similar activities, and thus, the chances of anything □ccurrlng outside the program 
which would facilitate this learning and invalidate resulta are not great. In other words, 
the natiire ol the experiment itself may indicate that some control problems need not be 
of crucial concern. 

Thus , in cases where the absence or presence of some behavior can be assumed 
to be predicated almost solely upon pro^am experiences ( such as the teaching of a sign 
lanpmge to teachers of the deaf), than there may be no direct corollary (as in the case, 
for example, of testing two different sign lanfuagas) to be controlled. In this case, It 
is plausible to assume that results which accrue from the Introduction of this added 
element for which there may be no direct extra program behavioral corollary he /e 
been plausibly controlled. 

Common Research Desims 

Preexperimental oy Evalmtlve Design . The simplest common design Is 
avaluativa in nature. A ^oup of students Is selected, prateited, given an experimental 
pro^am, and retested to see what progress has taken place. TOat this assantlally 
represents is a rigorous evaluation of a program. It should be obvious that many 
control queations are left in do^t. 

Thus, if we test students on their knowle%e of menW retardation, then put 
them through a series of experiences and retest them, ^Ins may be due to any number 
of circumstances other than the instructiomd procedimes. Woidd tiiey have shown as 
much process without instruction? Have there been any TV specials, newspaper 
pubUcity, or other media coverage of the mme abject which could help account for 
the prowth? Did the pretaet stimulate learning? Are results due to the specific 
nature of tills program, or just to the fact that students have had some program? 

Control Group Designs . The most powerful contafol techniques in design are the 
development of a control group or poups combined wltii the use of randomization 
procedures for seleeting sttojects. Thus, from a population of , say, 60preserviae 
exceptional education teachers, two groups of 20 each might be drawn by random 
sampling. One ^oup, the axperlmentel, would be pven tiie new pro^am, coimse, or 
experiance. The second group would not receive the experimental treatment. Pretests 
and posttesta would be pven both groups, or in some oases po&ttests only might be 
given. These procedures wo^d lopc^ly provide for experimental control of $11 the 
internal validity factors. 

A more sophisticated design Involves tow groups and Is called the Soloman Four 
Oroup Design, to tills procedure, fo\m groups are drawn randondy from a population. 
The first receive pritests and postteits, with one group getting the experimentel 
treatment as indicated above. A thrid poup receives toa treatment with no pretest, 
and tfie fouptii p‘oup receives the posttest oidy. This design allows one to parcel out 



the effecte of pretests and treatments from the total proeess . In moat aituationa of 
program researeh, the foar group design is difficult to manage adininlstratively. The 
predominant eKperimental designs utilized are two group designs. 



Quaaieyperimental Designs . The problems of ongoing propains and the social 
situation of staff cooperation and school policy often make the pure experimental designs 
difficult to manage. There are a number of program designs called quasiaKperimantal 
by Stanley and Campbell (1963) which can be utilized under these circumstances. What 
I believe to be some of the promising ones for program research will be mentioned here . 

The nonequivalent control group design is one common variant. The differenee 
between this design and the pure control group is that students are not assigned randomly 
to groups. Thus, bvo classes selected by regiilar college or university procedures may 
be utilized in which pretests and posttests are given and one group reeelves a special 
treatment. Although a nonrandom assignment is weaker than the randomized procedure, 
there is usually no special reason to believe (except in homogeneous grouping situations) 
that a nonrandom assignment is necessarily related to factors which affect the experimental 
variable. Consequentiy, this design can be a very useful one. 

A single modification of the evaluative design makes possible even greater control 
than the nonequivalent control group. If all students must receive the same program, it 
is possible to assign them, prior to tasting, by randomized procedures into two groups 
(not necessarily separata physically). The first group is pretested, then all receive the 
new program, and the second group is then posttested, 

A multiple time series design also has program promise. This procedure might 
be illustrated by breaking a population into two groups Ce,g* , two elasses). Then 
repeated measures are taken over a period of time and an experimental treatment 
inserted somewhere In the middle for or i ^oup (for e^mple, a speeial observation 
experience) . Comparison can then be made with nonequivalent groups and also before 
and after the triatment with the experimental group, 

Nonexperimentel Designs , There are ^so a whole host of nonexperimental 
designs. These designs have. In fact, been the most prevalent (along with the evaluation 
design) In educational research, I would Ilka to mention briefly three such patterns? 
the case study, tiie survey, and the job an^ysis, . 



A study by Mackle, Kvaraceus, and Williams (1957) Illustrates the survey 
approach, ieventy^five teachers of socially and emotionally maladjusted children were 
presented with a list of aompetancies to rank in order of importance. The resets of 
this opuiion survey are irrelevant here, but the use of this list of competencies as a 
basis for building a teacher education program would be an illustration of a survey 
method. This woifld be fraught with diffieulties. At best, this list could serve as a 
source of hypotheses for experiment or quasieKperlmental testing. 

Job analysis is a ftirUiar elaboration of the survey procedure. The diflerence 
here is that. Instead of asking tiia teachers, the investigators might identify good and 
poor teachers and flien observe the behaviors or competencies which distinguish them. 
This procedure does provide insight for teacher education, but it does not assure that 
the competencies of the good teachers are amenable to teacher education. This design 
also is essentially most useftal as a basis for generating hypotheses to be tested by 
more rigorous designs. 

A case study approach could enteil, for esmmple, tiie careful depth recording of 
charaeteristics, experiences, and behaylors of students in a teacher education program. 
After theie students have been followed into teaching, it would then be poisible to look 
for patterns of characteristics that distl uish the competent from the less competent* 
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These patterna could then be developed In some prop'am format involving selection, 
expeiTenees, and qualities which would be tested experimentally. 

The major characteristic of nonexperimental designs is that they are prlm_aril5^ 
Useful for developing hypotheses and experimental patterns to be tested. They are not 
nearly powerful enough in their control factors to base Innovation in proframs upon them 
with any assurance of worth. IJnfortunaWy, much of the teacher education research in 
special education has been of this character. 

A Word about Analyiis 

The analysis of results obtained by testing a sensible hypothesis placed in a well 
controlled design with data gathered by valid and reliable Instruments must still be 
analyzed for its significance. The full cycle of research involved (a) an hypothesis, 

(b) the collection of evidence, and (c) the making of inferences from the evidence^ All 
three are set within the logic of a i^esearch design. I shall not attempt to deal here with 
statistical analysis per se, except to make three general comments. 

First and foremost, a design should be selected with a statistical procedura for 
analysis in mind. It is often the case that statlitical procedura can dictate other general 
design characteristics . There is nothing quite as frustrating and often times waiteful , 
as designing a study, collecting data, and then trying to identify an appropriate statistical 
technique. One is well advised to buUd one^s analysis procedures in the planning stages. 

Further, statistical analysis itself does not prove anything, in the common sense 
use of the term. Analysis as a part of design is an inferential process. It is a process 
which, in essence, provides greater assurance that the inference one makes about the 
effectiveness of the eKperimental program is most probably correct. The Inference 
Itself, however, is a human judgment based on the probabilities of error that are tasted 
itatlitically. Stotistical analysis is a tool for helping justify inferences and is only as 
valid as the sum total of a total design and study. 

A third suggestton for those who are not statistically inclined or who are mathe- 
matically unsophisticated is the exploration of the possibility of utilizing nonparametric 
statistics. Siegal (1956) has written a lucid and usable book which sets forth the principles 
and procedures of nonparanietric statistics in a highly sensible and understandable form. 
With the availability of many expert statistiGians and/or the use of nonparametric statistics, 
there is essentially no reason to fear resaareh because of its statistical procedures . 

A Potential Illustrative Teacher Education Study 

The analysis of classroom Interaction reported by Gallagher and Aschner (1963) 
might serve as a basis for developing a teacher education study, Gallagher and Aschner ^s 
report dealt with the Investl^tion of productive thought in gifted children. Following the 
work of Guilford (1959), Gallagher and Aschner examined, among other things, the kind 
of thinking called for by questions teachers ask children, and the kinds of answers 
children give. Questions and answers were categoriEed as (a) eognltlve memory, 

(b) convergent, (c) dlvergant and (d) evaluative. Among other things they found that 
teachers vary considerably but tend to focus on cognitive memory and convergent 
questions and that by and large children respond in kind. Thus, teachers get the kinds of 
thought in answers that they attempt to elicit. 

One can sensibly ar^a that good teaching, in the sense of eliciting productive 
thinking on the part of students, should consist of many questions which elicit divergent 
and evaluative responses, as well as cognitive memory and convergent thinking. And 
since teacheri apparentiy do not tend to ask for these higher level responsei, it could 
be argued that they need to be made aware of the possibilities of asking other kinds of 
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queetions and be provided with opportunities to practice the development of skill in a wide 
repertoire of potential questioning behaviors. 

Provided one accepts the reasoning invalved^ the next step would be the development 
of a viable procedure for developing awareness and skill in questioning which would 
increase the production of divergent and evaluative responses in children. One such 
procedure might well be the development of a special field experience for students. Over 
a specified period of time (for example, one semester), students could be given a prac- 
ticum in teaDhlng which Involved discussion of questioning behavior , the variety of 
possibilities, and the desirability of elielting divergent and evaluative thinking. Twice a 
week one student in the group would be given an aisignment which involved the teaching 
of a group of children. The student wnnid provide plans for the rest of the class , then 
teach the children while the other members the class watched over closed circuit 
television. Each session could be videotaped and played back if desirable. The student 
teacher would then discuss his lesson with the class and the instructor could help 
sharpen the analj^sis of questioning behavior. 

To test the affieiancy of this profram. procedure, a random sample of 50 itiidents 
would be dram from the total pool of presarvioe parsonnel and placed into two groups of 
25 by further random sampling. Each student in both groupB could be videotaped at the 
beginning of the semester, and a team of observers categorize their questions and the 
pupil responses. The experiments group would then engage in the special procedure 
described above, while the control group en^ged in a participation experience with class 
diseusslon of problems they were encountering. At the end of the samastar each student 
in both groups would be videotaped again and the same assessment procedures utilized. 

An analysis of covariance could now be utilized to assess whether the change in 
questioning behavior (l,e, , the evaluation of more productive thinking on the part of 
students) had occimred in the experimental group^s performance. If the differences were 
statistically significant between groups, we might then plausibly infer that the special 
treatment was Indeed effective and build it into the regular program. 

Two Aperoaohei to Teaohflr Edugatlgn Researoh, 

In conclusion, I should like to indiaate briefly what 1 see to be two major avenues 
for developing experimental programs for the education of teachers , These alternative 
positions imght best be called macroteaching and microteaehlng approaches. They 
represeiit bvo dramatieally different approaches to tiie attempts to identify speeifie 
competencies in teachtag, which are then practiced by teachers with careM and 
ai propriate supervision and continuous fae^ack until students have mastered these 
competencies. 

The Stonford program is Gharacteristle of this approach and is, in fact, the 
source of the term mleroteaehing. Bush and Allen describe the process in the following 
way^ ^’Tha micro-teaching clinic allows (ed) Gandldates to practice relatively small, 
discrete technical skills with intensive supervision, immediate critique, and opportunity 
to repeat the practice session, if nacessary^^ (P*5)* 

Teachers in their initial phases develop skill with small groups of children in 
such competencies as varying ttie stimulus situation, precueing student responses, 
eliciting student participation, controlling participation, and conducting reflective 
questioning. After gaining the security of these skills, students proceed to regular 
student teaching and other course work with emphasis upon developing a flexible and 
reflective use of the basic skills in actual decision making and performance , 



Macroteaching, on the other hand, Is predicated upon beginning with highly 
general or global qualities of teaching, A broad or^nizing framework is presented 
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and then continually refined throughout the program by the application of the framework 
and the analysis of Its implication iu a variety of specific contexts. 

Macdonald and Zaret'o study of openniss and flexibility in teaching is a ease in 
point. They found in a previous study (1965) that rsasonably accurate predications of 
student success in teaching could be made very early in the teacher education program 
on the basis of the judgment of exparlenead university supervisors, based upon what 
they felt was a global or general impression. Following up this global concept, they 
analyzed teaching transcripts in a second study in terms of opening versus closing 
behavior (mainly verbal) on the part of teachers and the concomitant opening and closing 
responses of children. They were able to reliably categorize teachers- and pupils^ 
behavior in this manner. The open teacher phases (transaction oriented) led to seardhing, 
experimenting, evaluative, and divergent student behavior, whereas the closing teacher 
( role or task oriented) led to cognitive memory, parroting, and stereotyped responses 
on the part of children. 

The suggestion Rowing from this research for teacher education programs is that 
the possibility of building from the general to the specific, rather than from the specifia 
to the general as in the microteaching procedure, is a second theoretical style for 
constructing program models. More Important, what both approaches suggest is the 
necessity for systematic rationales for teacher education %vhlch, in turn, can be formed 
Into a research design and tested esperlmentally. 

The need for research In special education prop^ams is glaringly apparent from 
Blalt^s (1966) review of research on the preparation of special education personnel in the 
February, 1966, Review of Educational Researchi 

The following review may indicate that there has been 
remarkable little change since 1959 in the status of research 
on the preparation of special education teachers. Little 
experimental work has been completed; there is, in factj 
a scarcity of any systematic study of the problem, whether 
historical, deaeriptlve, or experimental (p, 151), 

Blatt summarized his review in the following manner: 

A survey of the literature between 1959 and 1965 concerned 
with the preparation of speolal education personnel disclosed 
no experimental studies and few Investigations of any kind that 
co\d.d be classified as systematic research. The few descriptive 
studies completed Ml into the oplnionnaira-questionnalre 
category. In contrast with the general devalopment of research 
propams in special education due to the tremendously Increased 
support now provided by federal agencies and private foimdations 
for both research and paduate education, the toM impact of 
findings reported here is somewhat disappointing (pp, 158^159), 

It Is my opinion that tills is something of an understatement, and that although 
research is difficult and risky It Is still the best single approach to the development 
of better teacher education propams and coniequenfly Improved initructlon for 
children. 
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PRACUCUM CONaDERATlOira FOR TRAININO TEACHERS 
OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 

AUoe C, Thompson 

Planning the final stages trf training experience for prospective teachers of 
emotionally deviant children presupposes certain experiences and a certain philoso- 
phy. It may be assumed that the student has acquired sound and exhaustive basic 
information with respect to learning and behavior problems j that he has had breadth 
of observation in various social education aettfngs — sensory Impairments, Intellec- 
tual deficit, orthopedic handicaps, psyohlatrlo Involvements, cultural deprivation — 
and that he Is now rea% to put his preparation and skill to the test of confrontation. 



It must also be assumed that he Is ecplpped to do the minimum teaching funda- 
mentals: put the cMld ahead of the method; tolerate what children's misbehavior may 
provoke in Mmself; exercise Ingenuity In ferreting out alternative modes of dealing 
with resistant problems; estimate accurately what each child Is Ukely to produce and 
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to be day by day; hold to the reality that no child is hopeleis nor any child likely to 
burst miraculously into recovery; withstand the probability that a child apparent 
failure is failure of the method, rather than failure of the child; cope with the shift* 
ing emotional climate in wMoh he must work; and listen to the communications of 
behavior more sensitively than to the communications of words. 

The supreme function of the practlcum span is more than to offer the trainee 
an opportunity to gain eKperience in techniques of classroom management— more, 
even, than to demonstrate his capabilities. The crucial element in this period is 
the harmonizing of Ms own peculiar peraonality attributes with the enduring principles 
of human behavior as these manifest themselves in disordered cMldren. Unless he 
can adjust Ms own constitution to the rigors of living with maladaptive behavior all 
about Mm, unless he can exploit Ms own nature In the Interests of its amelioration, 
the outlook is doubtful. He must find what worlcs for Mm and what are the Ingradi* 
ents of Ms own success. TMs stage is Intensely personal and leads to a Mnd of 
loneliness that can be alleviated only In part by wise counsel from without. TMs Is 
a commencement. TMs is the beginning of a career whose products are to be mea= 
sured in terms of human emotion, both for the teacher and the cMld, 

Much as we may emphasize the academic sldlls required by a literate society, 
much as we must strive for the behaviors that vAll render the deviant individual safe 
and productive in the society (e, g, , ability to carry responsibility, exercise appro- 
prlate judgments , get along with others , internalize the social (beta) , much as wo 
wish to eliminate the conspielous handicaps (motor clumsiness , the peculiar look, 
bizarre behavior, Inappropriate self-managamentg blatant losses rf control, rage 
behavior, fantasy and withdrawal, outrages to public sensitivity), much as we may 
wish to save the t^epayers^ money by keeping Indl^duals from public charge, much 
as we wish to gratify our o%vn needs to be right about what is wrong with a cMld and 
what methodologlcM steps are necessary, still the simple facts remain that the tea- 
cher of special children operates In a perpetual context of Individual human feelings 
melded into unique group ambiance, Ms native iphere Is the emotions. Mi first moral 
obligation is in terms of effect, and the ’Hvorth it ness” of every aoti^ty presented 
for each cMld^s benefit is the ultimate test of classroom rffectiveness. a cMld 
leEmsto read, write, spall, and deal with arltlmetic functions, the final rationale 
lies in the extent to wMch these learnings contribute to Ms satisfaction* TMs princi- 
ple Is not enunciated out sentimental hedonism, but out of raw observation of 
centuries that man does not live by bread alone. 

The classroom is an assignment In effect, not arithmetic; though one avenue of 
fulfillment may readily be through mastery of number concept. It is m assignment 
in the development of behavior controls that may profitably be achieved through regu- 
Im^ completion of academic taste. It is a workshop in human relations where fear, 
self-doubt, aggressions, and failure meet their antidotes in such events as becoming 
able to pass another cMld without attacMng Mm, tolerating a neighbor at close range, 
or learning that warmth and affection are not synonymous ^th surrendeMng one-s 
autonomy. 

Work with emotional devlatton is inseparable from work vdth leaning disability, 
for disordered emottonality represents faulty learning as surely as do reading raver* 
sals. An overlay of emotional disorder, concomitant with and oonsequentl^ to lear- 
Mng failures, sociM fMlures, mid sense of diCference is too well documented to re- 
qMre restrtement, Eve^one has witnessed the crippling effeots upon the learning 
process of inappropriate feeling sMtes, 

At tMs fin^ stage the indent in trMnlng needs experience with Individu^ chil- 
dren, Mth very email groups, and with groups ^ saturation size (usually not more 
than 10 or 12), plus reiources to wMch he may turn for Md. Each area rf practice 
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rsquiraa enough time to demonstrate the student's potential, consolidate Ms learning 
and confidenee, test Ms hypotheses, bring about observable dynamic changes in stu- 
dent-cMld relations, refine techniques, and measure progress, 

A one to one opportuni^, preferably for seveiml weeks^ or months' durationj 
can provide certain advantages to the student. For the first time, perhaps, he has 
time for analysis in depth of the oMld's status — ^famlly background, developmental 
sequences, etiological correlates, medical evaluation, acMevement level In academic 
sidll areas, psychometric reports, sensory functioning efficieney, vaviablllties in 
skill performances and day to day behavior, learning modes, emotional patterns, 
sensory and motor perceptual development, commuMcatlon sMUs, concept formation, 
maturational lags, and others. Here he has opportunity to test Ms own Interpersonal 
sMlls and sensitivities tlirough the process of building a firm, warm, and productive 
ralatlonsMp with a disordered cMld, He can become conversant %vlth the vagaries of 
maladaptive tMnMng and feeling. A cMld who requires Individual attention may need 
to feel that a stronger influence than he can mobilize will support him in Ms struggles 
against Ms own impulses— a trustworthy and signifiQant adult who □omprehends Ms 
peculiar system of to be soughts and to be avoideds. 

Here the student can begin to distin^sh passing and episodic disturbances from 
those that rlsa out rf severe adaptive deficiencies and to distinguish fruitful play and 
exploration from random restlessness, perserveration, and drivenness. He can see 
in action how to incorpf;rate what are usually thought of as play aetivities into learning 
sequences, both behavioral and academle. He has time, for example, to watch motor 
activities in detail and to provide for the over, under, and around activities so urgent 
for the motor retarded young cMld, He has the singleness of observation to tally the 
cMld's "worth it" responses, so that he can vary Ms own presentations to increase the 
cooperativeness of the oMld. Does the "worth It ness" of the activity seem to be in 
terms of the glow of‘ success, the relief of tension, the excitement of mastery, the in- 
trinsic or extrinsic attainment of some reward, the illumination that comes with first 
intimations that one may not be entirely stupid, the stillness from inlUal tolerance rf 
warmth and love from another, the relaxation when the cMld no longer need fear Ms 
own impulses or seek eseapefrom some Impending catastrophe? 

Here the student draws assurance from Ms Implementation rf disciplinary eon- 
trols. He proves, rather than merely hopes, that ha can direct the energies rf the 
disheveled cMld Into the service of personal development. He observes that restric- 
tions wMch he has been regmrding as guidance may only be the maintenance of stulti- 
fying repressions, Ha leamB how to be^ down on the cMld with the sturdier ego, how 
not to press too hard on the child \vith fra^le holds, and how to monitor the particular 
limits that provide security and reassurmee for each (when to permit expression oi 
feeling, and how to dilute mid control these before they become overwhelming). Prac- 
tice in the light touch handling of the mutlivariate situation is indispensable to growth. 

The student may participate with the cMld in primitive functions oi sitting, stan- 
tUng, walJdng, reaching, and using Ms own bocty as pwt of the cMld's to piece out the 
desired motility and mperience. He be^ns to sense as well as to possess Iriormation 
about prima^^ sources of stimulatiom those from their own bodies | those from affec- 
tive awareness of people j and those that represent the Intricacies rf eternal mechanl- 
cal imringement, compUeated by the perpetual internri static so ch^acterlstio rf the 
motor ^ivun cMld, Recognition of behavior manifestations of Internal stress become 
easier; clamminess and pallor, the taut facial ei^ression, rocMng or jerMng move- 
ments , strange use of the eyes, the barely perceptible shrlnMng, sMts in verbal or 
other aommumqatlon habits, toilet urgencies and lapses, flight and olinringi assaul- 
tive and catastropMc episodes. 
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Assignment with a very smiQl p'oup provldea Important experiences. Here the 
student has opportunity to stuty in some detail the ^amic ebb and flow of interper- 
sonal relations among disordered children and between them and the teacher as an 
authority fipire and friend. He begins to Identify and restructure Ms oto strengths 
and wealmesses in group management Mthout the sometimes intolerable stress of a 
saturation group. He can meet and apprsdse the requirements of ade«pata prepara- 
tion to suit the individual needs of cMldreni ^th appropriate measures to evaluate 
behavior and learning propress. 

He has opportuniiy to be in full* sustainad Dharge of a group (especially in case 
the Unaltations of training gettings preclude such e>^erienee vdth a saturation group) 
in order to test Ms reaMness to car^ the full weight of a diaablad group without a 
master teacher in impUoit command. He observes growth nuances relating to group 
association; ego strength and self-coMldence; and sMll development in visuomotor, 
listening, and eommunleatton areas , as these bend and change in group settings. 

Through group contacts, the student becomes increasingly comfortable in giving 
up rigid requirements and authoritariarasm without temptation to abmidon reitralntB 
or tolerate lawlessness. He sees personMity development in the forms of increased 
controli, increased ease, more successful eontaets, esrt^ded learning sMllSp and 
academic progress— all emer^ng from the Interplay of intern^ forces with Influenees 
from peers and the guiding mid molding boundaries provided by the authority figures. 

One transitional matter is of p'eat importance* the c^ryover to group settings 
of the sensitivity that began to develop towm^d the Individual, How can one ^ve the 
same range to individual growth in a group that could be offered In the Individual 
situation, and at the same time fuse In the additional advantages of sociM contacts? 
Demands upon the trainee increase geometrically. He must now dttstinguish simul- 
taneously between cMldren who can with calculated pressure be led to consistent pro- 
ductivity mid those fearful and fra^le ones in whom pressure generates panic; and he 
must apply simultaneously the detailed and structured serene es to wMch the hyper- 
Wnetic, short attention span cMldcften respondi so well and the gentle persuasion 
without wMeh the fra^le cMld vdthdraws in panic. Now he attempts with more than 
one cMld before Mm to insure success experience for each— academlcMly, socially, 
personally. He wrestles with the problem of eliciting application to taste that the 
cMld already believes ha cmmot master. For many, there is pitrticiHar desolation 
from being wrong. 

Perhaps the most criticM factor in moving from work with one child to more 
than one Is to evaluate the impact of one personMlty on another. Forces interact, 
reinforce, and mount in the group. How can merged and compounded feelings of 
anger, corfusion, frustration, and helplessness be chaimeled into productive class- 
room performance? 

Once more the student applies Ms techM^es of evaluating the ”worth Iti’ quali- 
ties for each cMld, Was tMs act ’’worth It" because of the vdelding rf power, the 
triumph of superiority? Does one see the difference between the bittersweetness of 
revenge acts mid the encouraging assaultive episode on the pmct of a withdrawn cMld? 

Is today’s Intentness toward another cMld an intimation of the raptmfe rf m^i^ a 
friend? Is the far out ^ality a byproduot of mmccustomed approvaJl? And with what 
tenderness the matolng teacher \tiews the ^een shooti rf reMlgation that one is not 
wholly stupid nor the world entirely hostile. What could surpass the experience of 
looMng at a product and for the first time considering It good? 

Since the practices of public education involve saturation groupings, the trainee 
must now move into a full size group of behavior disordered cMldren, where challenges 
that previously coMd receive studied attention must now be met through Ms omi Im- 
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pUolt md intuitive rasoureea. Tecimlquei that formerly were labored and self* 
f^onsclous must bacome fluid and natural. Good days and bad days alike can eontri- 
buta to tha ^oMng authorl^ of the student with sound potential. 

Once more the complications are compounded. The stodent Is faced now with 
problems of weavlnf all of the amazing variablU^ of a larger ^oup into a fabric 
beneficial to all. Here Is the apex of eapltalizing upon the plaiticl^ that permits 
functional variation as each child participates In each process. Here he must render 
a vast array of ^sconnected positive and negative valencee into supportlva feeling 
states. 

In the saturation groups the student's ability to avoid ^tfalls meets its acid 
tests* mistaking descriptions of beharior for explanations of behaviori assigning 
cMldren to ill conceived categories and acting upon assumptions derived therefrom; 
assuming that special sMll training as it may moderate special deficiencies will cure 
the total condltioni supposing that exposmpe to learning or the motions of application 
will bring about leamlnf i falling to hold In consideration the evidence that all human 
data input is in terms of codes peculiar to the infflvldual, oodes that render the In- 
formation unrecognizable as they make impact upon md Integrate ^th the associative 
and interpretlva centers of the nervous system; assuming that interferences in lear- 
ning are primarily on account of generalized innate limitations of mental ability; for- 
getting that cMldren with irregularities and distortions of functioning will find the 
demands of ^oudng up far more hazardous and traumatic than does the normal cMld; 
misinterpreting the faulty signal systems of total communications that distort not only 
speech^ gestoes and features, but ^so the associative retrieve and utiUEation pro* 
cesses fundamental to It; permitting quiet mid the motions of cooperation to pass for 
constructive action; and setting limits too soon or not soon enough. 

As indispensable as facing cMldren in the real classroom climate is the frequent 
parallel st^f corference. Here the student verbally deplores the problems, considers 
and reconsiders each incMvldual child, symboUcMly reenacts amdety provoWlng episodes, 
reviews his own impulses, tries out Ms questions on the experience and opinions of 
Ms eolleagues and superrisors. In these sessions, perpleKing issues can be analyzed, 
plans developed for alternate procedures, hypotheses winnowed for soundness. Strength . 
and enthusiasm are restored. There is place for depth inqul^ into the psyohodynaniic 
forces at work amopi the cMldren in the classroom and between them and the teacher, 
as well as witMn the teacher. Knotty problems and theoretical issues receive atten- 
tion, How can we oa sure that progress is taWng place ^d that apparent learning is 
real and lasting? Is a cMld who seems to be le^Mng engaging primarily In rote 
memory—in and out with Uttle permanent trace and tittle Infiltration to associative 
uses? How can events be transformed beyond their aventfulness md become guides 
for action? 

CMly, perhaps. In the thoughtful axploratoiy sessions vdth peers and supervisors 
does it finally become clear that everytMng is ctynamlcally related to eometMng else; 
that the human being is more than an a^lomerattoni that live tissue Is a Mnd solid 
state conductor acting In toto as a recording, processing, and feecDback system that 
either litfluences, enlivens, and enrlchee, or contaminates and deteriorates the whole. 
Emotion still plays a major role. It sMifuses and llluiriiiates the coMerenoe sessions 
mid genirates the inesAauittble ^er^ required for iucceisM work ^th difficult oMl- 
dren. It carries over into special re^onal conferances and professional meetings. 

And wMle wa are proriding the salty finale of the training process, let us take 
care to include a sine qua non of the maturation process — ^a friendly, competent 
shoulder upon wMch to at the Ineritable moments of bewilderment, frustration, 
and despair. NotMng can substitute for hmnmi relrforcement and encouragement, and 
tMs might well be the single crucial element of the whole practicum sequence. 
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Somewhera, aometima during tWa parlod aomea a moment of trath for every 
individual preparing to spend Ma professional life in the interests of emotionally dls= 
turbed children: la tMs for me? H the answer is unqualified confidence, there may 
be danger ahead, disenchantment is progressive, the answer is no. In between is 
a state of healthy panic that augurs well for success and is, perhaps In addition, a 
tried and effective tranquilizer for the most difficult moments. 



INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLAMM 
Wietse de Hoop 

To gi ve an Introduction to special education of a country in the short time avail- 
able for a preBentation In our present session is not well possible, particularly whan 
that country is the Netherlands, with a rich and varied array of special educational 
services. Conseqitently, tMs presantation will be rather eclectic In nature, I vdll 
try to compare some aspects of the Dutch special educational provisions with similar 
aspects in this country, particularly those aspects which are presently of interest to 
the various workers in special education. 

Historic Development 

Before the 20th century, special education In the Netherlands developed along 
the same lines as in other countries In Europe and In the Americas. The first insti- 
tute was a school for the deaf est^lished In 1790 by a minister of the French section 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, a certain Henri Guyot, who had learned the art of 
teaching the deaf from his famous countryman, de l'Ep#e, InltiaUy, this school ac- 
cepted retarded as well as deaf cMldren, In 1S20 the retarded and the retarded deaf 
were segregated in a specific classroom. 

The second institute for the blind followed in 1808, The initiative for establish- 
ing this institute came from foim masoMc lodges. A Catholic institute for the deaf 
followed in 1840, two CathoUo institutes for the blind began their work in 185 9 and 
1882, wMie the freemasons initiated their i^cond school for the blind in 1880, The 
first school for mentally retarded followed In 1855, This school was sponsored by 
the Queen and was under the direction ^ the Dutch Reformed court preacher. To- 
gether with the Queen, this gentlemmi had visited the famous Guggenbuhl In Switzer- 
land. A similar school for retarded mid speech handicapped cMldren was founded in 
1858, Two schools for Inmates of residential institutions for all sorts of mentally ill 
persons followed in 1851 and 1892, Day classes for the mentally retarded followed in 
1896 in Rotterdmn, Finally, In 1899, the first day school for retarded children opened 
its doors, this time In Amsterdam, TMs, then, was the situation when the new cen- 
tury began, 

Mferentiation and Multiplication 

The period from 1900 to 1980 may be charEcterlzed as a period of differentiation 
md multiplication, with special emphasis on the area dt mental retardation. I men- 
tioned differentiation first and will try to Indicate why. First M all, differ enttation 
took place in the Mnds of exceptional cMlc^cn to be Included In speoiM education. In 
addition to the schools for the deaf, a few schools for the hard of hearing began to 
fimction. A similar ^ferentlation took place between the flchools for the blind and 
eiaesas for visually limited yoragsters, A be^nning was made in educating crippled 
children, epileptics, mid emotionally dliturbed. Early oMldhood education for the 
derf and the bund came Into belngi Associations of teachers and other workers were 
estabUshed for the mentally retwded, the blind, the deii. Workers for traln^le 
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mentally retarded and vocational rehabilitation gerviees for mentally retarded, partic- 
ularly the EMR’s, began as early as 1921. The schools for the mentally retarded de- 
veloped separate classes for the trainable; in the larger population centers, several 
such classes were soon to be combined into specific specif educational schools for 
trainable mentally retarded. 

SpeDial courses and workshops were developed for instruction of special teachers; 
another very significant development was the so called medical educational clinic, which 
plays an important role in the identification and placement of mentally retarded children. 

1 may just mention that from the very beginning of publio care for exceptional children, 
there have been close cooperation and an intimate relationship between physicians and 
special teachers. Early in this period the spec al educators began to develop a method- 
ology of their own and a different approach to teaching, based on the type of child they 
were to work with and the type of individu^ which they hoped to produce. This signifi- 
cant aspect is known in Dutch as didactics. Finally, the advent of the Binet-Slmon pub- 
lication of the intelligence test made deep inroads. 

In addition to differentiation, I characterized this period from 1900 to 1950 by 
the term multiplication. Though all the areas of special education increased their num- 
bers of students ^d teachers, it was ve^ specifically the area of the ment^ly retar- 
ded whleh multiplied. In December, 1903, there were eight establishments for retar- 
ded, namely, three day schools, two day classes in elementary schools, and three 
sehools in residential institutions. In February, 1929, this number had increased to 
13 schools in residential Institutions, two day classes in elementary sehools, and 63 
day schools, The number of students increased in the smie time from about 200 to 
6700/ In 1939, just one decade later, this number had doubled to 13, 675 students, at- 
tending 141 schools. During the second world w^, little progress was made. The 
school census of the last day of the year 1947 gives us a good picture of the total situ- 
ation of special education at the end of this period: 



Number of Soho_ol_s Male Students Female Studenjs Total 



Mentally Retarded 157 

Blind 5 

Deaf 6 

Hard of Hearing 3 

Physically Handicapped 3 

Emotion^ly Disturbed 3 



12, 390 


7,797 


20, 187 


209 


130 


339 


682 


423 


1, 006 


181 


lie 


207 


98 


67 


160 


337 


31 


368 


13,797 


8,664 


22, 361 



As you can s ee, more than 90 percent of special education was concerned with 
the mentally retarded in 1947, 



Signifiaant Changes 

The year 1949 brought very significant chwiges. Until that time, legislation 
regarding specif education was an appendix to laws pertainlnf to elemental end se- 
condary education. In 1949, for the first time, a royal decree was issued dealing 
specifically with speciai education. One of the innovations concerned the kinds of 
education which fell under special education. The six categories which I mentioned a 



while ago ware Increased to 14. Those newly added were* schools for children suffer" 
ing from tuberculosis; schools for children with special health problems; schools for 
epileptic children and youth; schools for children under guardianship; schools serving 
as laboratory schools for child study; schools for children with learning disabilities; 
Schools for children of migrants, including ^psies; schools for children of skippers of 
the barges and small freighters which carry goods, mainly from the big ports, over the 
dense network of rivers and aan^s in western Europe. The inolusion of so many new 
groups brought many changes, as you can imagine. 

At about the same time, two other aspects mentioned before also multiplied, 
nsinely, the vocational rehabilitation services and the sheltered work environment. The 
aspect of multiplication will be evident if you compare the services listed for 1963 with 
those of 1947- 



EXCEPTIONALJTY 


NUMBER OP SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT 


Mentally Retarded 


349 


40, 565 


T]Vffi Schools (and 
193 classes) 


63 


7, 800 


Visually Limited 


10 


843 


Hard of Hearing 


18 


2, 021 


Deaf 


11 


1,344 


Physically Handicapped 


22 


1, 546 


Emotionally Disturbed 


27 


1,678 


Tuberculosis 


13 


207 


Special Health 


18 


1,643 


Epileptics 


2 


301 


Government Guardians 


19 


1,585 


Learning Problems 


74 


6, 677 


Laboratory Schools 


4 


384 


Presently, it is estimEted that slightly less than 90 percent of 
who need special education do, indeed, benefit from such services. 


all Dutch children 



The Teachers 

A few words may be said about the teachers, teacher education, and teacher or^ 
ganizations. From the very beginning, teachers have been recruited from the ranks of 
elementary and secondaiy^ personnel . The state provides a s^ary increment for the 
special educator. Notwithstanding this fmancial lure, few teachers choose to join spe- 
cial education, unless they really like it. Because the great majority of the specid 
^ueational facilities consist of schools with a teaching principal, the staff of these 
schools is very stable and Imown how to cooperate. It may be observed that Dutch tea- 



□here are offered continuing contraeti oijly and that it is extremely difficult to fire a 
teacher* 

Throughout the years, special educators have felt the need for additional train- 
ing* The schools for deaf and for blind carried on their own inservice training pro^ 
grams* But the teachers of the retarded were not in sueh a favorable position* Various 
efforts have finally led to the establishment of a two year course, typically taught on 
Saturday afternoon* When the coursework is eompleted, the student will write an Inde- 
pendent study, usually pertinent to classroom teaching, after which he is permitted to 
take the final exams* Though several university professors are connected with, and 
teach iUi these courses, on the whole there is little association between teacher educa- 
tion and the universities* The following gives an idea of the composition of the teachers 
in special education and of the teacher-pupil ratio in 1962* 



TEACHERS TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 





Percent 


Percent 


EMR 


16*4 




Male _ 


reniale 


TMR 


15*5 








Deaf 


7*1 


Under 35 


35 


45 


Hard of Hearing 


12.2 








Visually Limited 


9*1 


35-49 


36 


29 


Physically Handicapped 


12*2 








TBC 


11.3 


60 and over 


29 


27 


Special Health 


18*0 



Epileptics 13* 0 

Emotionally Disturbed 12* 2 

Language Disunity 13* 3 



Teacher OrganizatiQns 



The first organisation of special educators was officially constituted in Decem- 
ber, 1903, when only eight schools existed* The name could be translated as Associa- 
tion for Teachers and Physicians working in Educational Facilities for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Soon this orgmii^ation becMie known as O and A, the initials of the Dutch words 
for teacher and physician* In 1963 this association celebrated Its 60th annlversa^* I 
am strongly tempted to t^k elaborately about the colorftil history of this association, 
but I will resist this temptation. Let me just tell you that the asioeiation has been very 
instrmnental in every improvement in special education. Already in 1909 the periodic^ 
was published which has maintained its position as the leading journal in special educa- 
tion in the Netherlands* It has been my privilege to publish articles, book reviews, etc. , 
deling with special education In the USAi which, I hope, have been of some assistance 
to those in Holland who are interested in this country, Tn 1963 the organization changed 
its name to Association of Special Educators and Others, whose work is special educa- 
tionally directed. 



The change in name made it possible to retain the initials O and A, In the 60 
years of its existencei O mid A has published four specif editions, In 1929, 1937, 1957, 
and 1963. lypicallyi none of these four books contain a great deal of praise for the 
publishing assoalation, but all are devoted to problems in special education, lypically 
again, die last volume, titled "Prom Pavor to Right, " is devoted to a description of 
specif eduction in every European country east or west of the Iron Curtain* When I 
told the Association that I would participate in this progrmn, they mailed me one copy 
of each of these books, requestli^ that I present them to CEC as a token of respect and 
admiration for the beautiful work done on this side of the Atl^tic, Because the first 
three books were out of print, the membership was asked to make copies available for 
this purpose, which was promptly done. 
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I might mention that a Catholic and a Protestant Christian orgaiilzation for 
special educators were eatablished later. The three organizations have created a 
specific committee which deals with matters of vital concern to all in a unified way. 



A few words may be said about the relationship between special education and the 
universities. As already stated, certain individual professors in education or psyehoU 
ogy have influenced special educators mainly through participation in the training insti- 
titos as instructors. The University of Amsterdam was the first to appoint a professor 
in education and psychology of the eKceptional child. Presently, there are four univer- 
sities carrying on such programs. But the influence of the universities on the teachers 
is small, which is certainly to be deplored. Little research is going on, although I 
have the impression that some change in this is forthcoming. 



1 would like to oonclud© this short and very incomplete discussion with a look 
into the future. What course will speeial education take in the Netherlands? The de- 
velopment of the last ten years seems indicative. Let me first clarify one point. The 
Netherlands, with over 12 million people, is the most densely populated country In the 
world. Yet, in order to keep its ec onomy going, the country imported over 200, 000 
laborers from Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Portugal, Morocco, and Algeria, The 
total number of unemployed is about 60, 000. It is immediately evident that these 60, 000 
are cases beyond help. It is also clear that th© mentdly retarded, including a large 
number of trainable mentally retarded, are eontributors to the national economy. This, 

I am sure, does not sit very well with those pessimistic prognosticators who advocate 
all sorts of extreme measures for fear of overpopulation, but that does not change the 
facts. 

Already the Netherlands has three vocational technical schools for the retarded. 
Programs for emotionally disturbed persons, which treat the person when the behavior 
becomes unpredict^le but maintain him in his socioeconomic environment, are highly 
successful. It seems logical that die trend toward complete social acceptance of ex- 
ceptional persons will continue. If you ask me which variables account most for the 
success of the Dutch programs, I will not hasltate to replyi first, the special teacher^ 
seconds the special school. As you taow, the Necherlmids was one of the five countrlei 
studied by a task force of President Kennedy*s Panel on Mental Retardation. This task 
force, which included Mr. Tudor from Illinois, Dr. Elizabeth Boggs from New Jersey, 
Mr. Brink from Michigmi, Mr. Maleher from Wisyonsln, and Dr, Power from West 
yirginla, made a number of specific recommendations following their study. Recommen- 
dation 2 gives a synopsis of the Dutch efforts in special education, and I would like to 
cioae this short presentation with the words of this reeommendatiom 



We recommend that ttia various programs for training of the 
retarded in the United States (In schools, workshops, institu- 
tions, etc. ) be reexamined in terms of the expectancy of the 
capabilifry of the retarded at all ages and levels of functioning. 
We believe that more can b© achieved by severely dialled 
people than we have permitted ourselves to ej^ect. This a- 
chlevement can be realized when greater aflort is directed 
towards Identifying and eliciting specific indivldu^ skills and 
when the possibiUty of prolonied consistent progressive train- 
ing in such skills is entertained. 



The University 



Pro gnosis 
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PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN HONG KONG 



Grace Lee 

It is a great plea ^ure to be able to share the mutual interest and experience 
concerning special education with you on this occasion. It is an honor for me to have 
been asked to present to you a resume of the programs for exceptional children in Hong 
Kong, 



About one-half the world away from Canada lies the island of Hong Kong, a dot 
when compared to the broad face of mainland China, The island comprises a land area 
of about 400 square miles, onto which is compressed a population exceeding 3, 500, 000 
people, or a density of more than 8500 persons per square mile. It is of interest to point 
out that the 1961 census showad that, of the 3, 100, 000 inhabitants of the island, 41 percent 
were below the age of 15 years, and 16 percent were under the age of 5 years. This unu- 
sual imbalance, together with the rapid influx of refugees from the mainland and the 
fact that education is not free ae we Imow it in the colony, indicates the considerable 
problems that have faced and still are facing the educational authorities , 

In 1963, there were approximately 3250 primary and secondary schools of which 
114 or 4, 3 percent were government schools, the remainder being operated by private 
bodies, religious organizations, and voluntary bodies. Enrollment was approKlmately 
730, 000 pupils with only 12, 3 percent of these enrolled In govermnent schools. This 
dominance of privately run schools is even more evident in the limited facilities avail- 
able for exceptional children. 

Program for Handioapped Children 

At present there are no government schools for the handlnapped children, but a 
section of the Inspectorate has been established to advise and supervise the limited 
number of such established to advise and supervise the limited number Df such schools 
run by voluntary bodies and to plan future development. The voluntary iiehools include 
six hospital schools, two schools for blind children, seven schools for deaf children, 
one school for the physically handlGapped, and one school for childreii suffering from 
leprosy* The staff employed are very limited, but most are specialists in their field 
of work. However, accommodation and trained staff are quite inadequate to cope with 
the needs of handicapped children who require special facilities, and a brave attempt Is 
being made by the small band of speeiallsts in the Inspectorate to provide locally trained 
teachers capable of tackling the problem, 

Prograng for Ment^ly Deviated Children 

The only aspect of special iducation which is presently mider consideration for 
direct government operation is that concerning slow learners. Three classes are being 
established in die govermnent primary schools to teach these children. The curriculum 
of these classes will be the same as for ordinary prlmaiy school, except that their speed 
of learning schedule is adapted and more freedom is allowed in classroom activities. 

Although the people of the colony recognize the need for schools for the mentally 
retarded children, there are no government schools for them at the moment* There 
are, however, two privately run schools on the island. Inhere are no schools , govern- 
ment or private, with education^ programs for gifted children. 

Programs for Vocatfonal Training 

There are two types of vocational training sehools run by the government; 

(a) teehnioal schools and (b) technical colleges. Children who are not eligible for 
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promotion to secondary school will enter the technical schools which car^ a five year 
course of study, with the primary aim being to train the students to be apprentices in the 
trades* However, successful candidates from technical school may continue their stud= 
ies for three more years in a technical college which offers a wide range of technical 
subjects, such as structural, electrical, mechanical, and production engineering; bull* 
ding; surveying; commerce; navigation and te^ile industries; etc. 

Those students who are unqu^ified to enter technical college due to low average 
or failure in final examinations have to seek any further education on their own, if It is 
desired* 

Other Special Education— The Sea School 

Due to the island^s geographical location, shipping and the nr d for trained sea= 
men are natural consequences* m this regard, a sea school was buiit un a hHl over- 
looking the old fishing village of Stanley* It was started in ID51 for young boys imder 15 
years of age who belong to the water people* By water people is meant those families 
who live on boats in the harbors all of their lives, with the boats and Junks aligned in 
orderly rows along streets of water* 

The school operates on gifts from individuals and org^zations with matching 
funds from the government, and tuition is HK $65 or Cdn* $13 a month* It offers a 
three year course of hard work mixed with sports, group projects, and spare time ac= 
tivities. The children study signalling with lights and flags, practice coT.npass and bridge 
work, learn cargo handling, and so on* They also learn ^out the engine room and all 
types of shipboard equipment* Those who are to be stewards will learn about kitchen, 
cabin, dining room, and bar work* hi addition, such trades as metalwork, welding, 
tailoring, carpentry, and plumbing are taught* 

The one thing, however, that concerns the superintendent of the school more 
than the problems of finance, misbehavior, and other difficulties is the fact that the 
school must refuse admission to many applicants. Borne 1500 to 2000 children apply 
for admission each year, but tiiere is room for only 120. 

Future Development of Special Education 

Due to the limited supply of qualified teachers, the Hong Kong Edueation Depart- 
ment established a one year training program for such teachers in 1961* The teacher 
must be a graduate of a teachers* training college* Also, inspectors from the special 
education section have been sent ^ro^ to receive overseas training* 

There will be considerable e^^ansion of schools for exceptional children. More 
schools for the blind, tiie deaf, and the physically hmidicapped will be built with the hope 
to aacommodate everyone* An additional sea school may be possible in a year which will 
accommodate up to 700 students, Progrmna for mentdly retarded children are under 
consideration. 

As there are no Hong Kong standardized Intelligence tests, research into methods 
of ascertainment is being done. The tospectorate Is aware of three major requirements 
that must be implemented at once; (a) the Edition of a specialist advisor on the teaching 
and organizing of mentally deviated children, p) research in all areas of special educa- 
tion, (c) separate provisions for partldly seeing children and e^lier ascertainment 
of the dad and flie partially deaf. 

Conclusions 



As indicated, govermnent speciid education programs are in the embryo atage. 
These few ^es of special education for exceptlonid children are the only programs 
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provided for such children in Hong Kong at the preaent tiina. As can be seen, many 
normal children in the colony are unable to obtain an adequate education and, hence, 
the problems facing the establishment of special education programs are even greater. 



In 1962, the Swedish Parliament decided a new school system for our country, 
a comprehensive school of nine years ^ compulsory school attendance should be inaugu^ 
rated, A new educational act came into force; and conneeted to the act was a system of 
regulations concerning all sectors of school work, organization, and administration. 

The fundamental principles of the new legislative system are as follows; every child 
living In Sweden has the human right of getting educated, and it is the child^s duty to 
attend school during nine compulsory years. Local and regional authorities cany the 
responsibility of providing school education, and the National Board of Education— of 
which I am one of the Concillors — is responsible for planning, developing, and super- 
vising the Swedish school system and for giving service to the field, e, g, , to the re* 
gional boards, the local boards, and also individually to superintendents, teachers, 
and parents— not to s^ to the pupils! ^ our top organised country, even the pupils 
have their own trade union, you see!) 

Significant for our new school system is an educational slogani^The pupil in the 
eentar of our efforts, The fundamental and first paragraph of our educational aet 
confirms that the purpose of society's educating children and youth should be giving 
knowledge; training abilities; and, through cooperation with parents, developing pupils 
Into happy, well adapted human beings and capable and responsible members of society. 
We feel this is a high and noble aim and it is essential for all of us working with educa* 
tlon of the handicapped that this declaration of law should also include every handicapped 
child. To made this possible, sociely must provide extraordinary resources—personal, 
te chnicals and concerning buildings and physical environment— and eKtraordinary flnan* 
cial cud. 

To perform it, we have worked out a system of school facilities, characterized 
by the terms specialundarvisning, specialskola ffor physically handicapped), and sarskola 
(for mentally retarded), 

1, Within the term speclalundervisning (special education), we Include 
all facilities and efforts made inside the ordinary school system. The 
responsibility is carried by BVBry single community and its local school 
board, 

2, For our term sarskola, I can^t find a good translation, It*s a special 
school for mentally retarded, both trainable ^d educable pupils, and the 
Sarskola gives school and care facilities for ttiem during 14*16 years. 

Regional boards car^ the responsibility, 

3, Specialskola (special school) means our state schools for blind chil* 
ran and deaf children, 

Some statistics could give you an idea of the relationships between ordinary and 
special education; Grundskolan (comprehensive, compulsory school)— 900, 000 pupils; 
special school for mentally retarded— 5, 000 pupils; special school for visually handi- 
capped and hearing impaired — blind, 250 pupils and detf, 500 pupils. 

Included in the above mentioned 900, 000 pupils in our ordinary school-^ are the 
following specif provisions for slightly handicapped childreni children visiting special 
classes^ — ^40, 000; children vlsitinf ordinary class but getting extra lessions — 30, 000, 



SPECIAL EDUCAllON IN SWEDEN 



Karin Lundstrom 
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In our governmental budgetj the e^enditures for education are ranked on the 
third plages 33 percent to social welfare, 18 percent to defense, and about 17 percent 
to education. The average costs for education in Sweden during the last year (1964- 65) 
ware: one pupil (ordinary sehool)^ 3700 Scr - 750 dollars; and one pupil (special school) 
14400 Scr ^ 3000 dollars. 

The most significant trends in Swedish education of handicapped children are 
integration, adaptation, individualization, and flexibility. No decision or placing should 
be definite. All the circumstances of the child should be taken into conside^^^^tion and 
carefully examined, and any suggestion for moving the child into another class or school 
should be adapted to the needs of the single child and his family. 

First of all, we suppose that the new school system In Sweden is better fitted for 
the handicapped than the older school systems were. It has individualizing methods, a 
program of various activities, and it concentrates on developing the individual’s own 
possibilities and powers. To make the sometimes really hard work in an ordinary class 
easier for a slightly or severely handicapped child, we have the above mentioned possi= 
bility of giving him extra lessons as a complement to the ordinary school work and a 
support of his self-confidence, A single child or a couple of children can have this sup= 
porting training two to five hours a week, naturally paid by the school authorities. If a 
teacher is giving this individual aid to single children or to very small groups of children 
during his whole weekly service time, we usually say that he is teaching in a school 
clinic. This is what is usually done to prevent difficulties in reading and writing or 
speech disorders. 

If a child has graver difficulties, he might be placed in a special class; but we 
want to reduce the number of special classes and increase the clinic system. But we 
believe we need both sorts of measures. 

For the moat gravely handicapped, we think that the community should provide 
extraordinary resources, which means that we need a broader variety of possibilities 
for deaf, blind, mentally retarded, and gravely motor handicapped children. 

Deaf and hard of hearing children can be taught in the following ways: 

1. In a special school for hearing impaired, partly as day school pupils, partly 
as boarding school pupils. We have six schools for deaf children of compulsory school 
age. All of them have both boarders and day school pupils, 

2. In special school classes, integrated into ordinary schools, but belonging to 
the special school system, 

3. In classes for partially having, belonging to the ordinary school system, 

4. In ordinary classes, with the ^ove mentioned complementary training by 
specialists in hearing, lip reading, and speech development. 

An e^^ert commission h as only last month presented a report recommending 
the following measures to widen the possibility for motor handicapped (crippled) to 
attend ordinary schools: adaption of school buildings and school planning so that they 
be ’’handicap friendl^; all doors without thresholds; broadened doors; toilets, resting 
rooms, and elevators big enough to take a wheelchair; at least one school building in 
every community adapted to the needs of handicapped pupils; free technical aids; daily 
transports paid by the school from home to school and back; parsonal assistance to the 
pupil at school work; and medical treatment ^d special therapy (e*g. , speech therapy), 
available during the school day. 

As I have mentioned before, the mentally retarded are the biggest group of han-- 
dicapped pupils in our country, A special act of 1954, which we are just now amending 
through a new act of 1966, regulates the duty of tiie community to take the responsibility 
for education and care of mentally retarded cblldren. Of course, these children have 
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the right aid duty to attend school like other child ren, and since 1954 there is a strong 
trend toward transferring mentally retarded children from residential schools into day 
schools. 

All the above mentioned provisions for chiliiren during compulsory school age 
are also available for youth in high schools and vocational schools. A broad vocational 
guidance program is developed. Our work for educating Lhe handicapped is not only a 
question of teaching and training them— it concerns as much the problem of creating 
among ordinary people and authorities a broad and positive interest in these children 
and their need of schooling. We are eager to widen people’s understanding of children 
and adoles cents who are different and to give the public Information and proof that all 
these children have the same need of education and development as other children have. 

I dare say that our public opinion just now— as in your country— is very much 
concerned with these questions and in a very positive way. It is no longer a question 
of either overprotacting them or trying to separate them from other children. And it 
is definitely not a question any longer of trying to make all provisions and measures 
for this group of children as inexpensive as possible. 

The public debate concerning this field Is vivid in many respects i What is 
special education? How shall it be given? Do we need special classes? Do we need 
boarding schools? What about the retarded child’s capability? His social adaption? 
Segregation or integration? Attitude of the surroundings? How do we perform cooper- 
ation with parents and between everts ? TOiich are the most important methodological 
questions? Vvdiat are the scientific needs and researeh resources? How do we find the 
best way of attacking all these problems. 

I think it’s good that so many people are engaged in these questions. Where 
debate arises, there is life and interest. Our esmerience tells us that we have not al- 
ways succeeded in our effcrts to find the right procedure to helpi but experience also 
tells us that we have succeeded. Our aim is to present a flexible system of possibili- 
ties, where parents and everts can choose between mternatives, and where every ef- 
fort should be made to find out what is the best for this single child and his development. 

1 am glad to say that our Ministry of Education and our National Board of Educa- 
tion, which administer all educational programs in Sweden up to university level, have 
the best cooperation of the many associations of handicapped, the parents’ associations, 
and other official instltuflons deling with handicap problems. We have recently had a 
most distinguished and honored guest in Sweden, attending and opening an a^ibitlon eon- 
eerning facilities and reh^ilitating centers for the mentally retarded; 1 mean, of course, 
Mrs. Joseph?. Kennedy. 

In connection with her visit, I’ve studied ”An Introduction to Mental Retardation” 
from the US Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The introductory words of 
this publication contain a challenge to all of usi ” . . . our efforts in this field have 
Just started. ” It’s the duty of rnymry one of us to give the best of our eagerness, willing- 
ness, and capacity to improve school facilities for the handleappedi making the world a 
little bit easier to live in both for the handicapped and for all of us. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMING FOR BLIND IN KENYA 
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Jason Mutugi 

It was in 1942 when one of the Salvation Army missiongTies in Kenya noticed a 
member of his congregation being guided by the hmid because he was blind. After the 
service, the missionary went over to speak to him. Thomas Mwembe proved to be a 
rather interesting young man, full of intelligence. The missionary was so Impresed 
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with Thomas that he thought of doing something for him in the way of education^ For- 
tunatelyj the missionary’s wife had learned braille in England, and she was determined 
to teach Thomas both braille and English. 

That very important morning saw the beginning of opening the doors of oppor= 
tunity for the blind people in East Africa. It was not easy to establish programs for 
visually handicapped people in a society which had never hitheiTo heard of the capabili- 
ties of trained blind persons. Before then, nobody had ever thought of doing anything 
for those who had been deprived of that precious faeulfy of eyesight. Sightless people 
in East Africa had always been regarded as helpless beggars who could not be trained 
for anything constructive. 

By 1944, the Salvation Army had a group of blind trainees who were accommo^ 
dated in their Training College for Afriean Missionaries in Mulrobi. This group did so 
well in their work that the Salvation Army leaders were determined to persuade the 
Kenya government to give financial aid for the establishment of a proper training center 
at Thika. This center was to cater to both blinded soldiers and civilians. In 1946 the 
center was opened and here, for the first time in the history of Kenya, both academic 
subjects and trades were offered to blind people of all ages. 

Today there are five primary schools for blind children and one trade training 
center for adults. In each of these schools, blind children receive the primary educa* 
tion equivalent to that of the sohools for the sighted children in the country. Tliika, 
the oldest school, has started a plm of enabling the brightest students, after gradua- 
ting from their primary school, to receive secondary education in a nearby high schooi 
for norm^ children. These children study in the same classrooms along with the 
sighted students j using tiieir bralUe equipment for writing. The plan now is in its 
third year, mid it seems to be working very successfully. 

Some of the boys, after gr^uating from Thika Primary School, are trained to 
become telephone switchboard operatori. There are approximately 50 of these tele- 
phonists employed either by the government or by private firms in the country. A good 
number of these graduates have been given employment on light engineering by various 
factories, working side by side on an equal basis with the sighted ivorkers, each draw- 
ing the same wages. Normally these youiig men ai^e trained on the job. 

The blind adults who go to the Trade Training Center at Machakoa receive in- 
struction in leather work— making articles such as handbags and belts— and a number 
of other traditional African trades. On leaving the eenter, the trainees are ej^ected to 
go back home and set up their own businesses. But unfortunately, these men often do 
not find markets for their manufaetured goods bee ause of the bitter competition on such 
articles in the country. Occasionally some of ttiem are forced to close down their 
little workshops. 

To solve this problem, the Kenya Society for the Blind, a small private agency 
in the eountry, has set up two sheltered workshops where some of these people get em- 
ployment after graduating from Maehakos Center. The Society finds markets for the 
crafts these employees make; but the problem is not fully solved, because these two 
small workshops cannot accommodate all the students who are completing their training 
every year at Maehakos. 

A few years ago, training in farming was introduced to blind adults. The idea 
was to resettle blind people in rural areas where they would become small land holding 
farmers like most other Africans, but the whole progrMi collapsed. The main causes 
of the fmlure were poor orgimizatlon and lack of land, in addition to other sociological 
factore. But I am sure that farming can be very successful among blind people if it is 
well org^ized. 




The Salvation Army School for the Blind at Thika has a section for blind babies. 
This nurser 3 aters to babies between the ages of one and five years, after which they 
are trmisferred to the school proper. About two years ago the same center opened a 
unit for teenage girls. Here they received domestic training. But I regret to say that 
so far none of the girls have been placed on any employment, due to certain problems 
Involved. 

These programs may sound ve^ promising in solving the problems of blindness, 
but they are only a beginning and we have yet a long way to go. It is estimated that the 
population of blind people in Kenya is in the region of 65, 000 to 75, 000, and about 20, 000 
are under 20 years of age. Now this is a very high number when one considers the size 
of the country. Kenya is a small country, about the size of Ontario, with a population of 
9, 000, 000 people. 

The five schools 1 have mentioned can accommodate only 400 pupils at a time, 
which means that most of the children have no means of receiving education or training 
of any kind. The result is that there are thousands of blind puonle who have no way of 
earning their living independently. They rely on their relatives, friends, or begging. 

In Kenya the government does not give any financial aid to blind perse ns, a? is the case 
in the affluent societies. This is because the government itself does not have enough 
funds, and what it has is spent on building the country in general. 

As has been demonstrated by a few persons, if blind people are given opportu- 
nities for education and training, they can become independent and useful citizens, con- 
tributing to the nation and becoming tax payers instead of being tax consumers. It 
should be remembered that blindness does not affect mentality; after all, the person is 
still the same, and the only tiii: g lacking is the eyesight. 

A cheaper way of giving education to many blind children would be to educate 
them locally along with sighted children. In going to school at home, they would grow 
up as part of the communlfy, BXid thus employment would be available locally. It is 
ill advised to send them to sheltered institutions where they would be isolated from the 
rest of the public, since after graduation they are expected to go out and work among the 
general public. 

1 taiow that questions are now arising in your hearts as to what causes all this 
blindness and what is being done to prevent it, The main cause is a disease known as 
trachoma- — a disease foimd In most tropical countries. Thousands have been victims 
of this disease, particularly small children. There are also other causes, such as 
measles, malnutrition, and accidents. 

The Kenya Society for the Blind is doing what it can to stop the spread of trachoma. 
They have a mobile clinic which is a vehicle fitted with medical necessities and having 
trained personnel. It moves from school to school, examining all children and giting 
them treatment when necessary, referrii T serious cases to the main hospital in Nairobi. 
The problem here is that, after such treatments mid recovery, there is no ^arantee 
that the trachoma will not recur, for the flies are on the move all the time, spreading 
it from child to child. 

The problem of blindness is further complicated by the fact that it has something 
to do with the soci^ and economic factors of Kenya. Poor hygiene and lack of nourish- 
ment play a major role here. TOe only solution in stamping out the spread of trachoma 
viruses and other diseases which contribute to the afflictions of mankind in the young 
nations of Africa and Asia would be to Improve human resources first and then economic 
resources. No country om Improve In any area witiiout first improving the human re- 
sources through education mid training. If the problem of education and training is 
solved, then others (such as economic, social and hesdth problems) will solve themselves 
eventually. 
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As is very well known, the big problem faeing African and Aaian countries today 
is the question of industrialisation; but if the human resources are improved, this, too, 
would solve itielL 

Now what can the affluent societies do to assist these countries in solving some 
of their problems? There are a number of things I feel can be done. For instance, 
conduct a scientifio research of trachoma viruses and stamp out the flies— yes, flies— 
those inseets that are even worse than lions 1 Also, personnel experts are needed to 
train local teachers to cope with the problems of exceptional children. 



GENERAL 

FINDINGS FROM THE RESEARCHES OF THE 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RESEARCH COMMISSION ON PtJPIIi PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Gordon P. Liddle 

Recognising the need for greater cooperation and coordinat’^on within pupil ser- 
vices and the need to find more efficient methods of operating, personnel from the 
national professional organizations of pupil personnel worker s and school administra^ 
tors formed the Riterprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services 
dRCOPPS)* The Commission is presently eomposed of representatives of the following 
organizations i American Academy of Pediatrics, American Association of School Ad“ 
ministrators, American Medical Association, American Nurses Association, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. American Psyehiatric Association, American Psy= 
chological Association, American School Health Association, American Speech and Hear- 
ing Assoeiation, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, The Council 
for Exceptional Children, Department of Elementary School Principals, International 
Association of Pupil Personnel Workers, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Association of Social Workers, and National Education Association, 

Both search for innovation and the need to evaluate present programs and inno- 
vations played a role in the formation of IRCOPPS* Beginning in the fall of 1963 and 
assisted by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, four regional centers 
were established to undertake major research and demonstration projects. These cen= 
ters are now operating at the Universities of Maryland, Michigan, and Texas , and UCLA, 
The central staff is also located at Marylmid, 

The Commission is attempting to describe and evaluata existing prograniS in 
eommunlties of various sizes and types, determine the relative effectiveness of programs 
of primary and secondary prevention of learning difficulties, a^eriment with new meth-^ 
ods of training pupil personnel workerSi find more efficient uses for the worker -s time, 
and demonstrate ways of improving the relationship between pupil services and the in- 
structional program. 

At this point it might be well to differentiate between pupil personnel services and 
special education as we use these terms. Special education includes those services which 
are primarily instructional in nature—programs such as classes for the mentally 
tar dad, the deaf, the emotionally disturbed, or remedial reading instruction. Pupil ser- 
vices are those services provided which are auxlU^y to teachers. They are primarily 
aimed at alleviating the learning difficulties of children who can remain in the regular 
classroom. These services are provided by school psychologists, counselorQ, soci^ 
workers, attendance workers, nurses, physicians, psychiatrists, and speech and hear- 
ing specialists. 
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The effort to give each child a meariingful eduGational environment has resulted 
in dramatic growth in pupil services^ as well as special education. In an attempt to 
assist the schools with the learning and emotional problems of students* the number of 
school psychologists employed has increased by approximately 500 percent in the last 
decade. In the spring of 1958* there were about 12* 000 full time equivalent counSGlors 
in our secondary schools. In the fall of 1962, there were more than 27, 000. Elemen- 
tary school guidance is growing even more dramatically during the 1960*s. 

Parallaling this growth is the gro^vth of pi^ofessionalization of pupil services. 

The National Defense Education Act has supported training for more than 15* 000 eoun- 
selors. While these services are still plagued with partial competencies* today the 
vast majority of counselors and other pupil personnel workers are full time professionals 
certified by the state to perform particular functions* and the growth of professional or- 
ganizations has increased markedly. 

Pupil services have had their share of growing pains. A number of the groups* 
particularly the psychologists* soeial %vorkers* nurses* and counselors, have become 
more psychologically oriented in the past decade and have come to have overlapping 
skills and responaibilities which have sometimes resulted in duplication of effort. Pro- 
blems of this sort have led hundreds of school systems to coordinate pupil services 
under a director or coordinator. There were only 12 such directors in New York State 
in 1953; today there are 189. Similar growth rates have occurred in other states in the 
northeast and in the far west. 

The central staff of mCOPPS recently completed a study of 234 directors in all 
parts of the nation* with a return rate of 92 percent. About 75 percent of the time of 
these directors was devoted to supervising and administering pupil services. The re- 
maining time was appro jdmately evenly divided between responsibilities in the area of 
speeial edueaiion and other duties. The directors were almost always responsible for 
psychiatrists* psychologists* social workers* oounselors. attendance workers* and 
speech and hearing specialists if these services were present in the system. About 
two-thirds of the time they were responsible for nurses and physicians as well. The 
systems employing directors serve relatively affluent communities and are larger and 
better staffed than the average school system. The fact that three-fifths of the directors 
earn more than $12, 000 a year Is one indication of this* 

Three out of every ten directors have an earned doctorate and anotiier two are 
working on this degreai only one in 25 lacks a master's degree. In their postmaster's 
education* about a third have specialized in guidance; another third* in psycholo^; 
and smaller numbers* in school administration* special education* exceptional children* 
or child development. School psychology or guidance seems to be the usual path to the 
directorship. 

In addition to belonging to the National Education Association* about half of the 
directors belong to the American Personnel and Guidance Association and almost one- 
fourth belong to The Council for Exceptional Children; one in six belongs to the American 
Psychological Association. It would seem* therefore* that itPGA md CEC are now the 
two most common meeting places at which directors can discuss their mutual concerns. 
Next month in New York State, a meeting is being held* looking toward formation of a 
national orgMization of directors of pupil services, 

The directors predict that during the next five years many additional staff 
members will he hired to strengthen exfc.ting services. Tliey also ej^ect to new 
programe, particul^ly elementary school counseling, and to incorporate health ser- 
vices into pupil services, H they are not already under the pupil services umbrella. 
Directors predict that school based elementary counselors will become common. Many 
^so ej^eet their workers to render more indirect .services through coir ^Hatlon, and 
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expect subprofessional aides and technological developments to remove much of the 
clerical burden from their present staff membera. Despite a vary high level of edu- 
cation and e>«perienee and a basically optimistic ^ es^ansionist viewpoint j the directors 
feel the need for further training in fields such as psyeholo^% learnlngj special educa- 
tion, social work, and research and a^so feel the need for opportunify to learn more 
from one another. 

Research on Child Behavior Consultants at the University cf Texas 

In 14 demonstration elementary schools in Austin and San Antonio, Texas, the 
University of Texas regional center is engaged in a long range study of the effects of 
mental health consultation services to teachers, nurses, spe^jch correctionists, and 
prlncipala in elementary schools. The project is attempting to understand what pat- 
terns of consultation proeedures tend to produce what amounts and patterns of changes 
in particular characteristies of the consultees. They are studying the interaction be- 
tween the consultants and the adult consultees and also changes t^ng place in students. 
The mental health consultants, called child behavior consultants or CBC^s, do not pro- 
vide any direct services to children. Since the teacher really has the responsibillfy for 
the chlldren-s learning, the consultant attempts to help the teacher become a more skill- 
ful observer of students and their interaction with other students and the teacher. Con- 
sultant sessions, each typically conducted with an Individual teacher about a particular 
child, focus on the behavior problems or learning difficulties of the children as they are 
perceived by the consultee. 

Moat of the problems have eentered around managir g, helping, or reaching chil- 
dren in the teachers* classes. The expectation is that in time teachers will learn to 
handle successfully more of the transited and minor prcblems of their students. The 
worker gets out of the business of removing difficult students from the class In an ef- 
fort to make them more teachable and gets into the business of helping teachers analyze 
their role in assiiting students. Together the teacher and worker decide what additional 
information is needed to arrive at a tentative diagnosis and ti eataent plan. After deci- 
ding how to get the needed information and collecting the data, they arrive at a plan. 

Then through time the worker helps the teacher analyza file effects of the treatment and 
make needed modifications. 

This consultant does not eliminate the need for psychological testing, home visits, 
and other direct sendees, but it does reduce the collection of unnecessary data, and 
the teacher remains the captain of the team concerned with toe individual pupil. Through 
consultation the te ^ har may achieve a clearer view of his own v^ua s rmtem in relation- 
ships with a specific child or group of chlldran. 

On a consultation report form, the consultant reports on the nature of the pro- 
blem, kinds of mess^as he gives to the eonsultee, his estimates of the teacher *s in- 
volvement. defensive hostlllfy, receptiveness to toe CBC*s messages, the consultee*s 
concern, the client*s welfare, etc. 

Results are now beginning to come in from this study. For examplaj the most 
frequently identified themes are found in the following areasj the teachers are asking 
for the su^ort of the consultant in carding out a decision already arrived at, such as 
transfer of a child; toe teachers are concerned about how to communicate with parents 
who seemingly are disinterested in their children’s progress; they itfe concerned about 
children who seem to have the ability but are not motivated to achieve, with acting out 
or disruptive children who fight with otoers, with principals, janitors, or otoer teachers 
who threaten the teacher’s role, and with reaching withdrawn or socially isolated chil- 
dren; or the teacher wants to understand what certmn child behavior means. 
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Tha CBC*s often give messages such aSi most behavior of children can be un- 
derstood, but we need more information; continue what you’re doings you’re getting re* 
suits; don’t be alarmed if the child regresses occasionally, this is to be expected; the 
nurse or the speech therapist can help us with this problem; we have to accept the parents’ 
limitations; or some children respond better to one ^pe of teacher control than to another. 

Generally teachers have felt that the consultant has been most heipful to them in 
identifying the problems of children, understanding these problems, confirming the 
teacher’s Judgment, and giving them additional information or knowledge relating to 
human behavior and emotions. 



There are teachers who think that the consultant woidd be more helpM if he 
would see the children directly , either in individual conferences or by classroom ob* 
servation; but generally the majority of the teachers who have been using the consultant 
have found the role a useful one In suggesting ways of obtaining more information, ma= 
king suggestions for guiding the teacher’s obserVEUQn, and coming up with a variety of 
solutions for the teacher to tTy^ EKtensive findings on teachers who do and don’t uce 
the consultants, the types of problems they bring to the consultants, and the effects of 
this type of assistance on teachers and pupils will be available in the next year or two 
from Dr, John Pierce* Jones and his colleagues at the University of Texas, 



The other raCOPPS centers are also eng^ed in research and action research 
projects dealing with significant issues in p?ipil services; but since most of their major 
studies were originally uoncelved as loiig term projects, most of the results are not yet 
in. The University of Maryland center, for example, is engaged in testing in the ele- 
mentary school a role advocated by the Gibbons 3111, 11322t^now before the House, 

The Gibbons Bill proposes training tens of thousands of child behavior specialists to 
work with children from the preschool yoars through the primary grEdes and with their 
parents and teachers. The plan is to give two years of graduate training in consultant 
skills, child development, psychology, cultural anthropology, and remedial techniques 
in teaching to persons with bachelor’s degrees. This training would emphasize intern* 
ship ej^eriances looking toward operating pupil services largely on a preventative basis. 
The child behavlo;: specialists would be generalists. 

Many recpected leaders in pupil services indicate that with larger and more varldd 
school populations and with continued e^^ansion of knowledge in the behavioral sciencfjs. 
Increased specialization in pupil services is both deslr^le and necessary. 



Others disagree. They think that we need someone who teows the strengths and 
weataiessas of the st^f of the school and the resources avail^le In the commumty, Ihe 
University of Maryland staff has taken the view that they would like to find out whether 
or not a generalist can be trained, largely on the job, to perform all of the present 
functions of the elementary school counselor plus man3*^ of the present functions of psy^ 
chologists, social workers, and nurses who serve elementaiy schools. They are set- 
ting out to train such workers, to learn to do whatever needs to be done In pupil services 
in tha single school they serve. When the child development eonsultmt, as they call 
him, needs the assistmea of the system wide school psychologist, social worker, or 
health workers, he can call upon them; but file expectation is that a single worker can 
handle most of the school’s needs for pupil servlcei, Richard Byrne and the MaTyland 
staff are comparing the way this type of worker functions In a school with the way in 
which a convention^ly trained counselor or social worker operates in similar eontrol 
schools. The Rochester, New York, schools bxq engaged in a simile e^^eriment. 

The University of Miehigmi center has completed and reported on a study of 
school psychologists mid diagnosticians in Michigan and has completed a study of visiting 
teachers in that state. They have also eompleted and will shortly publish a study of 
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certification requirements and training patterns in the Midwest in these fields ^ plus 
counseling, school pediatrics, nursing, and speech. These Fitudies are too large to 
report in my limited time. 

Since the pupil service disciplines often have communication problems among 
themselves, James Dunn and the Michigan center are ej^erimenting with the interdis* 
ciplinary training of pupil personnel workers. Counselors, psychologists, social wor- 
kers, and school nurses are taking a core of courses together early in their training. 
These courses are taught by the most appropriate person awlfie on campus to teach a 
particular course. Then, late in the student ^s graduate education, each of the special- 
ists join an interdisciplinary team for his internship ej^erience. They also learn to 
function together on an interdisciplinary research project. It Is hoped that persons 
trained in this mmner will do a better job of communleating and understanding and uti- 
lising the skills of the other members of the pupil personnel team. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles, the project staff, under the dl= 
rection of Merville Shaw, is working with a half do^en California and New Mexico 
school systems. They are training pupil personnel workers from the several disciplines 
to work with groups of parents and groups of teachers as these groups focus their atten= 
tion on the learning and emotional problems of children. In time we will know what types 
of parents and teachers utilized this type of ejqierlence, what changes occurred in them, 
and hov/ these affected their children, At present we know that the vast majority of the 
teachers in the experimental schools have taken advantage of this opportunity and are 
coming on their own time before or after school to participate in groups led by pupil 
personnel workers who have been trained to work with teachers and parents in groups. 
Perhaps this will prove to be an economical use of the worker ^s time. Garth Sorenson 
at UCLA has been experimenting with using teaching machines to teach high school stu- 
dents to interpret their own test scores. This may enable students and parents to get 
greater beneUt from the expanding testing programs. 

HOLE PERCEPTIONS OF ADMNISTRATORS, 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS, AND TEACHERS 

John K. Fisher 

During the 1964=65 school year, the central staff of the Interprofessional Re= 
search Coininission on Pupil Persomiel Services conducted a nationwide study of the 
role perceptions of principals, teachers, and members of each pupil personnel service 
discipline. In addition. Information was gathered on pupil services programs, com- 
munity referral agencies, the referral process for pupil personnel services, and vhe 
^manner in which the above vary with geographic region, income level, and size of 
school district. Also, certain demographic data wore obtained ^out each participant. 

This study arose from the need to gather on a nationwide sampling basis infor- 
mation on the roles of pupil services specialists, in order to make their fonctloning 
more effeetive^ There have been a number of studies of the present and ide^ role of a 
given pupil services worker in a particular community , or in a section of the nation. 

But there have been few interprofession^ studies which have exwnlned the roles of all 
the pupil personnel specialists at one time and their method of working in a given situa- 
tion. 



There is a need for research on the roles of v^lous pupil services workers in 
the several disciplines. It is Important to determine how the counselor, social worker, 
speech therapist, audiologist, nurse, school physician, attendance coordinator, and 
psychologist perceived himself and others operating In the school. We also need to de- 
termine how the principal and teacher perceive the role of each pupil services discipline. 
Now more than ever before, it is necessaiy for people in each of the pupil services dls- 
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aiplines to taow how other members in their field perceive their role in the sohools. 

It is important for attendance coordinators to know how they are perceived by princi- 
pale I teachers, nurses, and members of each of the pupil services disciplines. Not 
only is it of value for these specialists to know how their role is perceived at present, 
but it is importmit to know how others on the staff would like to see them function . It 
appears that a lone soci^ worker might perceive different functions for himself when 
othei^ pupil services specialists are added to the staff. It would be of value to know how 
principals would utilize pupil seiwices workers if they had at their disposal the full 
range of pupil services. 

Thus, the central staff stody of role perceptions that teachers, princip^s, and 
pupil services workers hold for pupil services was conceived. The basic instrument 
(The Situation Sheet), containing 27 functions, was adapted from an instrument designed 
by Wiens in a 1941 study of pupil services functioiis in large cities. All persons parti= 
cipating in the study responded to this. In addition, all prinoip^s, teachers, and pupil 
services personnel were asked to fill our instruments that were designed to elicit in- 
formation concerning pupil services programs, community referral agencies, the re- 
ferral process for pupil services, the perceived importance of previous teaching ex-^ 
perience In pupil sarvices, education and organizational affiliations of respondents, and 
socioeconomic status of the community served by the schooL 

Most surveys attempt to sample from the general population of superintendents, 
principals, or teachers. This study was unique in that, for a given school, the princi- 
pal, too teachers, and all pupil personnel workers giving service to that school were in^ 
eluded. All of the 21 ve^ large systems (160, 000 pupils and over) were Included in the 
study. Using random sampling techniques, one-half of the large systenis (25, 000 to 
100, 000 pupils) were included (120 districts). Also selected were 100 systems with 
from 3, 000 to 25, 000 pupils fmedlum sized dlsixlcts) and 100 systems with from 300 to 
3, 000 pupils (small districts). Systems having fewer than 300 pupils ware eKcluded 
from the study, since it was felt that tiiese dlstriats ware too sm^l to have significant 
pupil personnel services, From each very large, large, ard medium sized system, 
using a state education director md a table of random numbisrs, two elemental and 
two secondary schools were chosen for inclusion In the study. In small systems, too 
schools were selected and, wherever possible, an elemental and a secondary school 
were chosen. 

After the stratified random sample of school districts had been drawn, all of the 
281 superintendents of systems bo chosen were contacted with a request for participation 
of from too to four schools in their districts. Approximately 72 percent of the super- 
intendenta granted permission for the study. Once this was obtained, prlncipa-», pupil 
services personnel serving these schools, and too teachers of grades or subjects se- 
lected by the central staff were sent questionnaires. This report will cover briefly the 
survey findings with regard to principris, pupil services workers, and teachers. 

Principals 

The majority of principals at both elementaiy and secondary levels Indicated 
tiiat pupil services specialists work together on an informal basis. Teaching ejmsrience 
was thought to be of consider^le value for all pupil servlcee persormil, with the except 
tion of nurses and physicians. In general, specialists' avail^illty was greater In areas 
that had the highest percentage of such persons. 

At the elementary level, ttie administrator and teacher were perceived to be the 
most highly involved persons in the situations. At the secondary level, the coimselor 
md administrator were seen as being most highly Involved. In the ideal role at both 
levels, the counselors and administrators would become tiie most highly Involved per- 
sons, As the change was made from the present to the ide^ role at botii levels, a Iwge 
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increase in utiUzation was noted for piyeholofistii social workers, and directors, as 
wall as much lass involvament of teachers and administrators. 



Members of DESP and NASSP ware more often In urban or suburban schools 
that had more pupil services, higher percentages of white pupils, and were more likely 
to be v'orking in communities that had more referral facilities and higher median family 
Incomes. Members of tiiese groups felt that pupil services in their schools ware more 
easily availablfe. Members and non members ware quite similar in their response to 
the Situation Sheet. 

In terms of geographic differences, principals in the southeast had fewer pupil 
services, fewer white pupils, and lower median family Incomes in the community* On 
the other hand, schools in the northeast had more pupil services, more white pupils, 
and higher family incomes in the schooi district. 

The larger distriuts had lower pareentages of white pupils and more pupil per- 
sonnel services; and they were more frequently located in urban or suburban areas. The 
administrative staff was Involved more often in the referral process in the small dis- 
tricts* This is probably due to the fact that they have fewer services, and these are less 
well developed. In such districts , spseialists meet less frequently and more often work 
independently of one another. 

In terms of median family income, the higher the level , the higher thm percen- 
tage of white students In the school, the greater the percent^e of schooli in urban or 
suburban areas, and the more highly developed pupil services become* Regular meet- 
ings of specialists also become more common* At Rie secondary level, as income in- 
creases, so does the percentage of principals with prior pupil services e^erlence* 

Since so few elemental principals were found with pupil services e^erience, 
an analysis at this level was not performed. At the iecondary level, principals with 
this es^erience were found more often working in urban or suburban areas where me- 
dian family incomes were higher, more pupil services were present, and there were 
more community referral agencies readily available* 

The present mid ideal responses of principals who had a majority of the services 
were highly congruent. This was true of both elemental md secondary principals. 

This m^ mean that ttiey are relatively well satisfied with the way pupil services are 
operating In their schools* 

Pupil Personnel Services Workers 

This section covers briefly a summa^ of the responses made by 215 attendance 
coordinators, 206 psychologists, 73 physicians, 359 nurses, 248 speech and/or hearing 
speci^ists, 147 social workers or visiting teachers, and 662 counselors. Over 60 per- 
cent of the persons in each discipline, except for physicians, indicated that the usual way 
that pupil services specialist worked together was on an Informal basis, when they foimd 
they had some cases in common. Approximately 44 percent of the physicians said this 
procedure was followed, but 30 percent were not aware of what was dona. 

When the teacher has a child who is In need of the services of someone in pupil 
personnel, referral to m© administration was thought to be the most common procedure. 
However, over 52 percent of the speech and/or hearing specialists and counselors said 
that referral was directly to a specialist. There appear to be distinct differences In the 
referral process between elemental^ mid secondary levels* Thoue working at the ele- 
mentaiy level, regardless of discipline, indicated a greater percentage of the time that 
Hie child was referred to tiie admlniitratim* On the other hand, at the secondary 
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level there was more direct referral to a pupil services specialiet who handles all re- 
ferrals from teachers. This may be due to the presence of more school based special- 
istfi at the secondary level which would allow less involvement of the administration in 
the referral process. 

Counselors, nurses, and attendance coordinators were seen to be the most easily 
available people in pupil services, and physicians and psychologists were thought to be 
least available. Much of this may be due to the fact that the former are more often re- 
sponsible for a single school or a small number of schools and thus can be reached more 
readily when needed. 

Physicians, psychologists, and counselors have completed more years of formal 
schools than have members of other pupil services disciplines. Teaching aj^erience was 
thought to be important for all members of pupil services disciplines except physicians 
and nurses. 

Responses to the Situation Sheet eoneerning the present role also differed by 
school level. There was much greater involvement of the administrator indicated in 
the elementary school. In the seconda^ schools, the counselor was the person chosen 
most often for the situations. This again may be due to the fact that because there are 
fewer school based specialists at the elementary level, the adminiatratDr is by necessity 
more involved. The eounaelors are relatively wall established at the secondary level 
mid thus are more involved In these kinds of siluations. There was a tend?^ icy for spe- 
eialists in each group to choose thsmselves more frequently for involvement in the situ- 
ations than they were chosen by others, 

Teaohers 




The referral process for pupil services was perceived quite differently by tea- 
chers at element aiT and secondary levels. The majority of elementary teachers (68 
percent) said that a child in need of help from pupil personnel was referred to the ad- 
ministration. More secondary teachers indicated that children were referred to a 
specialist directly thmi by any other procedure. 

The elementa:^ and secondary teachers responded differently to the present 
role on the Situation Sheet, Secondary teachers indicated that the counselor is the 
most highly Involved person in the situations. On the elementary level the administra- 
tor, teacher and psychologist are seen as being more involved than they are at the 
secondary level. When the full range of ide^ pupil services Is available, the responses 
of teachers at both levels became much more alike. Thera was an increase in involve- 
ment of die counselor at the elemental^ level and a decrease at the secondary level for 
this person. Utilization of teachers, administrators, and nurses was deoreased at 
both levels, and there was an Increase in the involvement of psychologists, social 
workers, and directors of pupil personnel services, 

EDUCAIION — ^SPECIAL OR NOT! 

Z, S, Phimister 

One hundred and fifty-three years ago next Wednesday, that is to say April 27, 
1813, a number of Americmis cMie to Toronto In numbers about equal to this group 
which we welcome here this morning. However, the Americans in 1813 arrived in 
sailing ships, and, to the consternatign of this small tovm of few score of inhabitants, 
they had other than peaceful intentions. For our two countries were at war in 1813, 

Hi the ensuing unpleasantness, the fort that was supposed to protect York was blown up; 
the legislative buildingi were burned; and the mace, the symbol of authority of the legis* 
lature, and the ceremonial wig of the speaker were carried off. The loss of the spea- 
ker's wig gave rise to ttie rumor that the Americans were scalping the natives, a rumor 
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which, as Mark Twain commented when his death was reported to himi was somewhat 
eKaggerated. We never got the wig back, but the mace was returned by President 
Roosevelt in 1934. 

This morning^s invasion of Americans we welcome. Not only do you have a 
very warm spot in our hearts because you are fellow teachers in special fields of edu- 
cation where we share your concern for our common professional duties, but we wel- 
come you because you are Americans, whom we admire. We admire Americans be- 
cause of the generous help you consistently give to the rest of the world and bee iuse of 
the leadership role which you have had to assume in recent decades. We extend a ve^ 
warm welcome to you as repreiientatives uf your country and as fellow teachers in 
special education. 

1 should like to be able to pay the tribute to members of The Council for Excep- 
tional Children which you deserve. While I do not know very much about the technical 
aspects of the vast knowledge which you bring to bear on the problems which face you in 
the elassroom, I know enough to have the greatest admiration for the skill, the compe- 
tency, the persistence, and ttie hope that you bring to your work. Truly, yours must 
be a rewarding experience, for you seem sometimes to work miracles. The gratitude 
of children and their parents and loved ones must be an exceedingly great satisfaction 
for you when you know that your patience and your insights helped bring about the mira- 
cle of change for the better, aerefore, let me say to people who often do not receive 
the recognition that they so mueh deserve that your work is appreeiated and understood. 
I apeak for thousands of parents when I say ^^thank you’^ to each teacher working in 
special education. 

You, perhaps more than any group of teachers, look upon each individual as 
unique; and as you bring your skills to bear oh the pupils* needs, you constantly look 
for the motivation and the set of values which will cause that child to develop desirably. 
More and more we are eoming to see in education— whether special or not— that we 
must coneern ourselves with ends as well as with means, with meanings as well as 
with methods, with values which give life order and purpose* We are eoneerned to 
know what life is all about, perhaps more so in today’s dangerous world than we have 
been in the past. We are concerned with recognizing the worth of the individual and 
to have him recognize his own worth. We have shared a great heritage in these new 
lands, and we must prove that we are worthy of that heritage, each in his own way, 
each with his own talents. 

People in special education, more than in any other branch of education, Imow 
that each individual must be looked upon as unique and respected for what he is. We 
build on what we find. We try not to destroy but to conserve and develop the talents 
the child may have. We do not make the mistake the animals in the forest made when 
they tried to establish a school to meet the reformer demands for rig orous schooling 
for the forest folk* 

Fable for School People 

Once upon a time, the animals deeldsd they must do some- 
thing heroic to meet the problems of ”A New World", So 
they elected a aehpol board consistl^ of a bear, a badger 
and a beaver. The school board hired a porcupine as a tea- 
cher. The curriculum consisted of running, climbing, swim- 
ming, and flyi^. To make it easier to administer the cur- 
riculum, all the animus took all the subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swimming, in fact better than his 
instructor; but he made only passing grades in flying and was 
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vary poor in running. Since he was slow in running, 
he had to stay after school and also drop swimming 
in order to practJce running. This was kept up until 
his web feet were badly worn anu he v/as only average 
in swimming. 

llie squirrel was exceUent in climbing until he de- 
veloped frustration in the flying class, where his tea- 
□her made him start from the ground up instead of 
the treetop down. He ^so developed "Charley horse" 
from over-exertion and then got C in climbing and D 
in running. 

TOe eagle was a problem child and was disciplined 
severely. In the climbing class he beat all the others 
tc; I he ircctopi but insisted on using his own way to 
gi?i there. 

The rabbit started at the top of the class in running, 
but had a nervous brealidown because of so much ex- 
tra work in swimming. 

At the end of ttie year an abnormal eel that could 
swim exeeedln^y wdl, and also run, climb, andfly 
a little, had the highest average and was valedictor- 
imi. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and fought the 
tax levy because the administration would not add 
digging and burrowing to the curriculum. They ap- 
prenticed their child to a badger and later joined the 
groimdhogs to start a successful private school. And 
so the school was closed, much to the relief of all 
the forest people. 



Moreover^ special class teachers know that It is difficult to Judge which are the 
rabbits and which are the tortoises in the school. Sometimes (not always), the most 
likely children turn Into outstanding adults. Let me illustrate by referring to Winston 
ChurchllHs descripidon of the examination he wrote to enter the English public school, 



I wrote iny name at the top of the page. I wrote down 
the number of the question "1". After much reflection 
I put a bracket around it. 

But there^ter I could not think of anything connected 
with it that was either relevant or true, Incident^ly, 
there arrived from from nowhere in particular a blot 
and several smudges, I gazed for two whole hours at 
this sad spectacle and then merciM ushers collected 
my piece of foolscap with all the others and carried it 
up to the Headmaster ^s table. It was from these slen- 
der indications of scholarship that Mr. Welldon drew 
the conclusion that 1 was worthy to pass into Harrow. 



But different as each child is and unpredictable as he Is, he, along with the rest 
of us, must recognize that if we i^e to make democracy work we have a part to play in 
sociefy and it is up to us to determine whether that part will add something desirable to 



Harrow. 
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to the world or subtract iomething from things as ttiey are. 

And if we consider that role as teachers is mainly an economic one in harmony 
with today’s emphasis on the skills and the ability to strengthen the economy by be- 
coming a skilled worker without reference to the question "^Tiat for?", we may arrive 
at that state de^jcribed by Professor J. K. Galbraith when he points out that when the 
landscape is covered with roads and the roads are finally all covered with cars and we 
are sitting In our cars in the last great traffic jam slowly dying of one another’s carbon 
monoxide, it will profit us little to hear on the car radio that the GNP has risen another 
two percent. 

Is it time to ask what may be done to orient the schooling process we are putting 
our children through in order to give them, and perhaps us, some perspective, some 
sense of values, something to guide us in our day to day endeavors which will make 
life more meaningful ? Perhaps wa can be helped to understand the two ext r ernes of 
youth todiiv v/hich aeam to me to rebel against the world as they sea it. I refer, on the 
one hanrh lo the young people who see no need to do any work or to behave themselves 
in any accepted pattern, but instead lose themselves and their fellows in a beatnik jungle. 
On the other hand, I refer to the practical young people who go out into Uie world, often 
at great e^mense to their health, to work in foreign lands in the Peace Corps or in CUSO 
in this country, or other similar organizations in other countries. Both groups, it 
seems to me, m"e reacting to things as they see them In today’s world. One group con= 
aiders any form of action hopeless and withdraws from the world and its affairs. The 
other group tries desperately to improve things. Perhaps the school has some special 
responsibility here. It would seem we have not helped these young people to understand 
the forces at play in the world. We have not harnessed their idealism in a way that 
might have turned it to good advantage foi" all society. 

All of us, pupils and teachers, need to recognize that all men are part of the 
great tapestry of life and that all are potential contributors who may strengthen the 
fabric of society. We share the joys and sorrows, the achievements and failures of 
the great spirits in the religions of the world and in the history and literature in our 
courses of study, and even of those whose spirltd are revealed in the day’s news with Its 
emphasis upon conBict and disaster. 

Young people need to be stirred and Influenced by the lives of the great social 
reformera=the inventorSi the e^lorers, the people who mwaged to do great things. 
They need to respect ideas and to understand the power of an Idea, particularly when 
Its time has come. Let me illustrate the point with a quotation. 

Thoreau—Gandhi 

Once there was a school teacher — not veiY successful 
school teacher^ — who had strong opinions about a great many 
things. The day came when he decided that he could not 
support a government which in turn supported slaveiYt 
he refused to pay his taxes, and went to jail. It didn’t real^ 
ly accomplish anything, apparently. A friend of his who 
understood the man’s quixotig nature went down and paid 
the tax, and most of the people in the small town where ha 
lived laughed ^out it. They thought the fellow was a kind 
of a nut anyway. He couldn’t seem to make a good living 
—went off and lived by himself in the woods for a couple 
of years. The children liked him because lie was always 
ready to drop whatever he was doing for a ramble in the 
woods, but everybody ?greed he was a peculiar duck who 
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would never amount to much. Tlidt was in the town where 
he lived. Outside Uiat one little town, nobody Imew he e= 
xlsted. What difference could it possibly make whether or 
not this fellow stood up for his convictions ? He simply be- 
came a laughing stock in his own home town, and nobody 
else taiew about it anyway. 

Except that as a result of his beliefs and his es^erienees he 
wrote an essay titled "The Necessity for Civil Disobedience". 

And ^moet a hundred >eai"S later when this stubborn, quix- 
otic, small town school teacher should have been forgotten, 
along with all the people in the town who laughed at him, and 
all those who liked him— almost a hundred years later, on 
the other side of the world, a little wizened man kept beside 
his bed a thin volume, "The Necessity for Civil Disobedi- 
ence", and from it he developed the idea of passive resis- 
tance with which he freed India. 

And from Gandhi^s e^^erience, Martin Luther King and o^^hers have forged the 
weapons with which to carry on the fight for Negro rights in the USA. Thoreau’s ideas 
had their greatest impaet long after he was in his grave, 

Wilberforce is an example of a man who brought an idea to fruition in his life- 
time. Slavery had existed in the world since recorded time. One young Englishman 
left his life of gaiety in English society and devoted himself to wiping out slavery. It 
took 20 years to get a bill passed in the Commons outlawing the carrying of slaves in 
British ships ; it took another 25 years to get a bill passed to abolish all slavery under 
British rule. Two days after the bill was finally passed, on the 25th day of July, 1833, 
Wilberforce died; but 800, 000 slaves had become free man. 

Young people need to taow the great spirits of the human race and the reasons 
which moved them. But they also need to Imow that in this imperfect world many things 
have to be taken into consideration apart fr ni the merits of any case. Oftentimes we 
introduce to children the great ide^s and the great reformers which brought about the 
changes, and the child may see the picture as all black and white or even in living color. 
But we are imfalr to him \mless wc inoculate him against the many disastrous elements 
which play a part in human existence which no chart can forecast. We must have him 
recopiize the misinformation that must be constantly analyzed. He must be prepared 
for opposition from forces wluch are wholly selfish, if he is to prepare himself in the 
struggle to add something to the herit^e which was bequeathed to him. 

Consider the misinformation and the difficulty of getting at the facts which we 
face even in a world of unparalleled means of communication, even in a world of mo- 
dern school textbooks. The following example, copied from a textbook in use in the 
elementary schools in Birmingham in 1931, shows how bad even a textbook may be. 

The second city of the Dominion in point of population 
and commercial importance is Toronto, It stands off 
the main line track. It Is in the centre of a great lum- 
ber district, and as one passes through this part of the 
country small clearing& are seen at frequent intervali. 

During the summer these are practically deserted, but 
in the winter they are teeming with life. Each clearing 
has its omi cmnp, a large log cabin where the men sleep 
and eat. From the clearing, roads lead off through the 
forest in various directions, and a'Ong any of them a 
sleigh drawn by two, four, or even six horses cm some* 
times be seen, laden with immense logs. 
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During the war of 1812 arid ISlSi Toror » was twice occupied 
by the Americans, but on neither oecasiu/i could they hold it. 

Chance play a a big part in human affairs; life in many respects is a gamble. 
History is full of examples of great matters being determined by small events, and 
young people may well speculate upon what might have happened re^rdlng the following 
except for some minor circumstance: (a) Cook and the discover’ of Australia; (b) Car- 
ver, a Negro child Iddnapped and returned to a good foster father through the efforts of 
one man; (c) Hitler and July 20, 1944. 

Children should be made aware of the need for ohange and the fact that change 
is nearly always resisted? 

Tiia man who first opened an umbrella in Philadelphia was 
arrested; who first drove a sawmill by water power in Eng- 
land was mobbed; and the Inventors of stoves, railroads and 
telegraph were *’cra^y’’; George n said the lightning rod 
was impious; Jennet, who invented vaccination, was scorned 
by the medical profession, and Harvey, for discovering and 
demonstrating the circulation of the blood was called "crack- 
brained", and his doctrine branded as "new-fangled" and 
"dangerous". Lister, who founded aJitiseptic surgery, was 
blackballed by the London Surgical Society, Napier fought 
the introduction of steam power in the British Navy. Walter 
Scott called gaslight a pestilential innovation. Up to 1845 a 
Boston municipal ordinance made bathtubs uniavs^ful except 
on medical advice; the doctors themselves said bathing was 
dangerous to health. 

Despite reluctance to char.ge, despite the forces of evil* despite chance and 
obstacles, there are great challenges to be met today; and young people need to be 
awai e of them. We are looking for people to s^lve some of the medical ills of mankind, 
for people who will solve the social ills of mankind, particularly the madness which 
causes the human to embark upon great orgies of self-destruction at intervals- Einstein 
discovered a formula to measure the ener^'^ in matter— E = MY^, With his formula as 
a base, we have entered the atomic age. Is there some child now in school who will de- 
vise a social formula which will enable us to enter the peace age? 

There are lesser goals one could point out more close iy related co our work in 
school- Is there anyone to lead a movement to reform English spelljiig? Is there any= 
one who can move us to adopt the metric system In its simplicity, instead of the old 
English measures ? 

We need all our young people to become aflame \vith the possibilities of their 
role in this world* They need to resize that the oppni-tunlties are great, that they are 
aU around them, and that each person has his own role to plcy no matter how small or 
unimport Mt he maj*^ seem to himself. The youngster should be brought to realize he^ 
must be a responsible part of the great fabric of mankind, 

Aoheson-— Worth of the Individu4 

It seems true in society, as in nature, that the greatest 
ener^ is created by releasing the power of the smallest 
unit, hi one case, the individual; In the other case, the 
^ atom* 



Hie needs to know that it is better to light one small candle than to curse the 
darkries^. And, above all, he needs to have hope in the fiiture to believe that hum^ 
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affairs can be eont ’oiled by humans in a desirable fashion. As one man has put it, '^1 
believe in the future because I make it. " 

In a frightened world sometimes marked by despair and fear of the future, we 
must neglect no opportunity to show our young people through examples from the past 
and present that, while man’s inhumanity to man is eversrwhere around us, his incan- 
descent goodness is also in evidence, and each of us has to make up his mind which side 
he is on* Life has its material aspect, but it must have other aspects more satisfying 
to man’s deep seated desire to be part of his time and perhaps part of history* In our 
daily work, as opportunity offers, we can bring this out in what we say and in what we 
do— in all education, speeial or not* 



About three-quarters of a billion dollars were appropidated for this year by the 
United States Congress .0 support new school programs for ’’educationally deprived" 
child: ii. Next year the appropriation is eKpeeted to be higher* The legislative refer- 
ence is to Title I of Public Law 89-10, which is the single most significant anaatment 
within a broad pattern of legislation which has created a large and, in many ways, new 
federal partner in educational affairs of the United States at elementary and secondary 
school levels* 

1 wish to underline two things about this legislation and the programs it supports* 
The first is the emphasis upon innovation* A eommunity which offers presdiool elasses, 
speech correction, psychological services, or other apeciallzed programs will usualfy 
qualify for federal support if and only if the service is new. As a result, thousands of 
school districts are taking on new functions this year* The political leaders and the new 
administrators in the expanding federal educational bureaucracy are saying, in effect- 



The school programs of the past have been held too 
closely to the mainstream; there has been too little 
change; by their very organization and emphases, 
schools have compounded the problems of neglected 
children. Create more streams. Broaden the options* 
So serious is the problem ttiat we hereby allocate most 
of the federal educational resource to the support of 
new progrmns. 



The second point of emphasis is the Insistenoe upon program evaluation* Every 
project under Title I of PL 89-10 requires a report of evaluation* Many of us have not 
yet begun to realize the wide implications of this requirement* It certainly proposes a 
radical change Ir. the habits of educators. Miles (1964, p* 657) reports that "eduoational 
innovations are almost never evaluated on a systematic basis*’’ This conclusion Is sup- 
ported by recent reviews made in our two most populous states (Johnson, 1964* Brickell, 
1961). The evaluation problem created as part of the new federal support program is 
now rising and rolling toward us and will soon reach shock wave intensity. Of course, 
we’ve always had an evaluation problem, but until now it has usually been relegated to 
some dark place for hiding. 

A unique and rigorous test is hf 2 ir.i placed upon the schools of the United States 
this year. After years of talk, federal support became a reality* Planning and discus- 
sion were perfectly open for all to see for a long time, and even the time interval from 
authorization to appropriation on PL 89-10 was long enough to give fair warning to 
those who wished to hear mid to plan ahead. But how well were the schools organized 
for chmige? How effectively is the shift from talk to action taldng place? 



A CRISIS IN EVALUATION 



Maynard C. Reynolds 
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I see Borne failure and Srme clear success^ but mostly a barely passing perfor- 
mance this first year. Many problems of long standing have become visible just in try^ 
ing to design and launch new services — problems such as inadequate staffing of state 
education offices. Inadequate school district size, personnel shortages, and general 
inflexibility in meeting new problems. These early difficulties should stir us to help 
mobilize the forces neeess ary for improvement. 

My guess is that even surpassing the present difficulties in organizing new pro- 
grains will be the problems of evaluation. Little preparation has been made for this 
phase of present developments, again some fundamental and longstanding protalems 
are likely to come to surface. Failures and successes here not be highly visible 
in the short range, but they can be of crucial significance in longer range. 

The Purpose of Evaluation 

We sometimes think of evaluation in VBvy threatening terms. Especially if funds 
for a project come by special grant from an external source do we fall easily into thlnk= 
ing about evaluation as a kind of final positive plea made just before the verdict on pro- 
Ject renewal is reached, TIub pute ev^uation into a kind of good-bad, general account- 
ing framework. 

Reflection quickly suggests the futility and even the danger of such an orientation. 
The most important requirement of an evaluation is that it reveal as objectiveLy and as 
fully as possible what is happening as a result of the project. It should show the specific 
abilities or other attributes that are developing among pupils, the esdent of such develop- 
ments, and the interactions among pupil characteristics and other variables as the pro- 
ject proceeds, Out of this kind of taowledge, programs can be improved! The purpose 
of evaluation in education is simply to contrihiite to improvements in instruction^ — cer- 
tainly not to justify projects. 

A Special Responsibility 

The field of special education has a particular responsibility in this context, 
partly because it has bean favored as an area of emphasis in recent legislation, Maiy 
of the new programs under Title 1 of PL 89-10, for example, are designed to serve 
handicapped and gifted children. But other forces also serve to bring a spotlight to 
special education at this time. Our field is ripe for innovation because of a new and 
more open attitude, We*ra less sure today than we were even a few years ago about 
the potentialities of the children in our classrooms. Perhaps we have loss to be defen- 
sive ^out than some other fields. Just because we are of a mood to admit that old base 
rates for educational progress aren’t very stable or very impressive. 

This ehanging outlook undoubtedly has roots in mai^ social and economic con- 
ditions and forces. Organized parent groups, insisting that their handicapped children 
can and should be helped, have been a goading external force of great influence. But 
there has ^so been much ferment in the community of those who think mainly of re- 
search and theory. 

Besides ’’Batman” reruns, we’re seeing frequent reruns these days on the nature- 
nurture studies of the 1930’s and later. Recent reviews suggest that although many of 
the early studies were faulty in details, the total weight of M evidence suggesting the 
importance of environment^ determinants of functional intelligence cannot be neglected 
(Hunt, 1961), A few recent practice demonstrations, such as Kirk’s (1958) preschool 
study of the influence of school programs and the price of educational neglect on the 
Intellectual development of children, have added force to a shift in views. The view 
which is emerging does not ignore genetic factors, but it does encour^e a more opti- 
mistic outlook concei ning the extent to which the achievements of children can be influ- 
enced by particular kinds of efforts. Many of the Interesting new programs in special 
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eduaation grow out of this optimistic frainework, 

A growing and more radical general influence Is a resurgence of the psycholo^ 
of the empty organism— the view that behavior can be understood in surface or peripheral 
terms. The central procedure of the behavior modifiers a la Skinner is oi erant condl» 
tioning, which simply involves rewarding desired behavior (or approximations of it), 
thereby shaping the behavior and influencing the prob^ility of its reoccurrence. TOose 
who are committed to this highly envlronmentalistic outlook have generated a great deal 
of openness a.id optimism, MeClelland Q.965) has classed them witli religious mission- 
aries in the sense that they believe so strongly that almost any human behavior can be 
changed if only one approaches the task with convictionp appropriate techniques, and 
patience. Scholars of this persuasion have great appeal to teachers, bac iuse they acoept 
a very praetieal test for their ideas. That test is simply i does it work? Many new pro- 
jects may be observed in special education which grow out of the Specific ideas of Skjnner 
(1953) and his associates. 

The intellectual ferment also Includes elements quite opposite to tiiose of the 
operant eonditioners — ^an emphasis upon central structure and processes, especially 
cognitive strueture and processes. TOoae of t his pc suasion insist that much more is 
Involved in understanding complex behavior than taovang ^out environmental contacts 
and reinforcement histories, Behteen sensory input and responses are medlational 
processes of va^lng degrees of eomplemty, A great many new programs are being 
launehed in special education which have their theoretical base in theories relating to 
co«Tiltive development and intellective processes. 

However different and conflicting the tiieories may be, there appear to be a few 
common themes, including a more open view concerning human potentialities and a spe- 
cial emphasis upon ttie early years of life as the period of greatest modlHabillty, I cite 
these somewhat theoretical notions not because they r e uniquely relevant to special ed- 
ucation, but simply because special educators, more than otiier educators, have bean 
paying attention to the theoreticimii and vice versa, witii the result that thinking and in- 
novative developments in our field have been Influenced markedly by theory. 

Much Impetus and specific forms for innovation grow from this surge of ideas. 
There is some danger that theorists will recruit teachers to their views prematurely 
and that we will get a kind of ’’choosing of sides” among educators. The desir^le course 
for teachers is to proceed with the innovative developments proposed by theory, but to 
maintain a rigid objectivity in testing outcomes. 

The Values in Ev^uation 

Imbedded not very deeply in the word evaluation, yet often repressed, is the base 
wor J ”value. ” This suggests a pause to think carefully about what it is we are trying to 
acjcomplish in our progrmns“what it is we value. It is not enough simply to measure 
what we-re doing Lo test whether present programs are effective, nor do statistical tests 
of differences tell us whether differences are really important. The question isj what 
ought we to be doing in the schools for exception^, ehildren? This is by no means en- 
tirely a teehnleal question, 

A bit of history shows how fickle we have been about the values represented in 
special educatio: ourrlcula for the h^dicapped. At various times and places we have 
seemed to slant our values toward vocational training, development of personality and 
motivation, abademie skills, simple relief to parents, social adjustment, sheer happi- 
ness, or use of leisure time. We seem all too ready to let new curricula or technology 
sway our objictives. Today there seems to be a strong surge of interest in what has 
been c^led a kind of intellectual pWnsmmship, ’’Find the child’s weakneises or dis- 
abilities and remedy them” is a common theme. 



Let me illuatrate the problem. further by citing a few specific coneerns about 
what it is we ought to accomplish. Some obseinrers note that in present prograins, retar- 
ded children tend to become outer directed or greatly sensitive to cues from othei" 
people^ rather than iimer directed, self-reliant, and forthright in their behavior. Do 
we think this is desirable for them, perhaps as a precondition to the greater degree of 
supervision they may require from others? Or do we regard this as a specific problem 
to be avoided by teaching them in ways which make them more uelf-reliant or inner 
directed? I believe we can and do influence children on this variable, Wliat^s your choice? 

Should everyone learn to read, even if it involves agonizing difficulties and great 
sacrifices in other kinds of learning? How much time and attention should be given to 
teaching directly for intellectual development of the retarded? How successful do we 
need to be in such efforts to justify neglect of other dimensions of learning in which 
modifiability may be greater? Under what circumstances is it justifiable to teach chil- 
dren a commimications system (such as manual methods for the deaf) which is usuable 
only In special and very small social systems ? How much time can we justify spending 
on teaching severely crippled children to walk? 

These are difficult questions which must be answered in specifics, not glossed 
over in highly abstract terms, Wien we have been clear about what it is we want to 
accomplish, we can then proceed to teach and to put yardsticks on the operation to 
guage success and to plan improvements. 

The Measurement Problem 

It w^ould be a happy circumstance, ;f cou’rie, if all the needed technical back- 
ground for this next step— measuring program variables— were well established, hut 
unfortunately that is not the case* Indeed, we have only a dawning awareness of soma 
problems in this sphere. 

One of the difficult problems is eoneerned with measuring change or growth. 

To assess the elf eats of a treatment, we are often interested in changes that take 
place in ehildren during a specific interval of time. Commonly we give pretests and 
posttests and look at the differences which individuals show during the interval as 
growth or change. It all seems simple, but appearance is deceiving. An indication 
of the problem is that on variables of interest in oducation we so often get negative 
correlations between measures of change and measures of beginning status. What is 
becoming clear is that instruments which are useful in measuring current status may 
not be useful for measuring change. The measurenient of change presents its own dis- 
tinct problems of reliability and validity parris, 1962). 

The problem of measuring change can be seen most cleanly at the level of 
evaluating Individual progress. If we have repeated measures of individual children, 
w^e’re likely to find that those of high achievement tend not to be ehanglng much, and 
those of lowest achievement show highest gains— whether Judged in raw score or grade 
score terms. Such observations may result simply from technical problems of mea- 
surement, Unfortimately, there are no neat solutions to this problem as it concerns 
individual pupils, I mention it here because there are so many misinterpretations of 
measurements on this point. 



A closely related and equally ftmdamental difficulty concerns the ability of most 
of our present tests to differentiate ^ong groups receiving different treatments. Al- 
most M of the tests comiiiOiffy used in the schools have been constructed by techniques 
which serve to aecentuate differences mnong individuals. Thus, in the typical e^eri-^ 
mental par^gm of pretest-treat-posttestj we get wide variatious among individuals on 
both tile pretest and the postteit. For pu^oses of compm^ing one method agajlnst anoth- 
er, however, it would be better to have near zero me^ scores and zero variaJMlity at 



the beginning of the eKperiment^ with posttest results showing substantial means and 
varianees. Tests to serve in this way would be exceedingly difficult to construct. 

They would need to be developed by techniques which are specific to the problem of 
differentiating treatment differences, rather than Individual differences (Glaser, 1963). 

A third closely related technical problem, one which is particularly bothersome 
in specif education, relates to regression effect. When we select children for special 
programs on the basis of very high or vei^ low performance on Bomn measuring device, 
it is almost inevitable that they will tend to be less deviant on a rett even if given 
the next d^. Those who score low initially will go up and those who score high initially 
will tend, in relative terms, to score lower on the retest. 

Many reports of special education research appear to show most striking treat- 
ment effects in the initial part of the study. It is difficult in such cases to justify ar- 
guing for treatment affects against the simpler hypothesis of mere regression affects. 

A similar observation mBLj be made when several measures are taken on individual 
children, EVen if tested the next day, childrin will tend to show improvemints on their 
lowest scores and decrements on the variables where they Initially scored high, ‘fhese 
circumstances frequently lead to misleading interpretations of the effects of remedial 
programs. Fortunately, definite corrective actions can be taken to avoid such misin- 
terpretations through use of control groups for comparison purposes, 

Thera are, of course, many other measurement problems. For example, Guil- 
ford (1959) is undoubtedly correct in his view that present school measuring devices tend 
to fc nphasiEe mere awareness, retention, and single answer problem solving. We badly 
need io develop procedures for assessmeiit of evaluative abilities and productive thinking 
of more diverse forms. If we wish to teach for abilities in this expanded domain, then 
we must somehow begin to assefflindividual and group pupil progress over a similarly ex- 
panded domain. Deep issues and problems exist which are concerned with normlng, 
range restriction, and format of scales specially created for exceptional groups. 

Psychological Barriers to Evaluation 

An equally serious problem is a tendency to avoid careful evaluation of creations 
for which we feel special responsibility. Hiis problem is certainly not unique to special 
education, Kendall (1964) has sald^ 

, . . creators of experimental programs often impress 
one as being men of conviction who have little question 
about the efficacy of the changes they have introduced. 

They know that the courses they have developed Bxe the 
best possible imdar existing conditions ? and In the light 
of this assumed fact, systematic evaluation seems su- 
perfluous (p, 344). 

BrickelPs p.964) study of Innovation in schools of New York state led him to 
this somewhat similar comments 

. , , desipi, evaluation and dissemination three 
distinctly different, irreconcilable processes. The 
circumstances which are right for one are essentially 
wrong for others. Furthermore, most people prefer 
to work in one place, md find working in the others un- 
comfortable if not distasteful. People preferring dif- 
ferent places often have an abrasive effect on each 
other when brought into ciose contact ^p, 497-498). 
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A further commend from Brickell (1964) Is insightful^ "Almost every research 
specialist the writer met in a loeal school system seemed somehow misplaced. His 
desire to hold a new program steady in order to evaluate it ran headlong into the tea- 
chers* urge to change it as soon as they sensed something wrong" 498), 

The three phases of innovation as outlined by BrickeU — design^ evaluation * dis- 
semination— make a proper sequence ^ but the clear fact is that almost always we have 
skipped the middle step. Perhaps this is because it is so difficult, e^Tensive, and in- 
trinsically threatening to subject our programs to test. If Brickell is correct (as 1 thin > 
he is) in saying that different people will often be involved in design and evaluation, then 
evaluative efforts may also ‘ /olve person^ confrontations that are threatening. 

The major thesis of my remarks isthat despite all the dlffloulties, we must pro- 
ceed In all seriousness to evaluate programs. Design and evaluation must be seen not 
as competing activities (the latter only delaying and denying needed services), but rather 
as necessary parts of a sequence and broader cycles of activities designed to build 
programs that are dependable and worthy of our high responsibility. 



I do not have solutions, much less tidy ones, to all of the above problems; but 
I would like to reflect a bit on a few possible approaches to solutions. Above all other 
suggestions, perhaps, is the simple one that we turn more attention, talent, and time— 
and the sooner, the better— to problems of evaluation. But let us proeeed to a few some- 
what more specific considerations, 

^e QuestlQns We Ask, Thera has been a tendency in the recent past to over 
emphasize large questions when we tlunk about evaluation. In the past decade, for 
example, there have been a number of studies concerned with comparing the efficacy of 
regular classes and special classes for retarded children, I agree with the Robinsons 
(1965), who say that few of these studies deserve serious review. The main difficulty 
with most of these studies is that they started with a group of children already in spe- 
cial classes and then proceeded to compare them with control groups recruited in very 
different ways. It is very difficult to be sure what a special class or a regular class is, 
yet there have been some incautious generalizations from the recent studies. 

We need more patient work, biting away at processes of learning and teaching, 
trying to specify the vari^les ^out which we should be sensitive in teaching exceptional 
children. And in a gradual way, hopefiilly, we will reshape programs toward workable 
total systems. It is to be hoped that as evaluations of the new programs now being 
launelied go forw^d, we will not ^ways feel obliged to make total, summa^ Judgments, 
Of course, there are occasions for the big scale comparative studies, but we will be 
better off with only m oecasional and carefully planned big horse race. 

Experimental Design, Many of the evaluative etorts we undertake will necessarily 
fall short of the ide^ designs which statistl elans create. Sometimes the truly impor- 
tant problems involve people and situations which don*t bend to fit the design model. The 
answer here Is to compromise the design of studies as little as possible and to be aware 
of what we* re doing. One particularly important requirement in studies is that we run 
control groups for comparison with experimental groups and diat we do this with utmost 
care. Many of the problems which we otherwise encounter are cur' ailed if we do a con- 
scientious Job of setting up controls. 

A serious deHciency encountered repeatedly in reports of evaluations is failure 
to describe in sufficient detail what the experimental variable was. To make results 
useful in any bro^ w^, it is necess^ to clearly and operationally deflne treatments; 
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and It is helpful if deaorlption of control conditions is also given. 

Development of Measurement Techniques . In earlier portions of these remarks 
I^va stressed the very great technical difficulties we face in attempting to measure edu- 
cational outcomes. There are no quick and easy solutions here. This problem should 
alert us so as not to be misled into evaluation schemes biased simply by availability of 
particular teits. 1 prefer the Judgments of disinterested colleagues— a kind of Consumers 
Report — to studies overly refined in design, but weak at the point of measurement. 

Strong efforts should be made to ilevelop techniques and instruments of measure- 
ment which are useM in special education. This exceedingly important activi^ comes 
up too often^ just as an ad hoc effort within a broader study. Instrumentation deserves 
to be a well supported aotivl^ apart from specific experiments. The successful develop- 
ment of instruments then becomes a springborard for later application in evaluative stu- 
dies. 



A New Team. The evaluation problems stressed here are those of the class- 
roomi schooli and elinio— the practical marketplace of education. Not many special- 
ists in evaluation reside there. Thare are too few specialists of the kind we need any- 
where, Some are in colleges and universities. 

If designers and evaluators work far apart, can we e^eet effective collaborative 
work? Freeman and Sherwood p.965) suggest that the evaluatori if at a distance, can 
set his evaluatiye techniques after simple guessing about overall goals and later be told 
ha was wrong; or "he can insist that program persons provide them goals) in which case 
he should bring lots of novels to the office to read while he waits, or he can participate 
or even take a major responsibility for the development of the action framework. " 

Their conclusion is that "if the researcher is going to act responsibly as an ^ent of 
soci^ change through his evaluation research, it is probably mandatory for him to en- 
gage himself in program dyvelopment" g. 17). 

In the future the schools will themselves more frequently employ evaluation 
specialiits in addition to the use of part time consultants from universities or other 
agencies. All of us must anticipate new team relationships and join in construetively, 
defining new roles in the expanding enterprise of evaluation. 

Borrowing from Friends . Many more guidelines and problems might be ej^lored. 
If time were available, I would especially s^resu the importance of more adequate train- 
ing in evaluation for all special educatorF isM of training more specialists in the area of 
evaluation. The fact is that most special ei-acators are not very sophisticated about 
evaluation procedures, and we will need to do all we can to upgrade ourselves and to 
utilize talents from neighboring fields as well. 1 would also stress the importance of 
looking to other specialtias, such as ^rlculture, for guidance in ways of dividing up 
jobs of design, ev^uatlon, dissemination. We will prob^ly need a few very large 
canters to carry out major tasks in evaluation. 

Each community needs to decide for Itself when its local circumstances alter 
the applic^illty of evaluative findings from other communities and when values gen- 
erally held for specific programs we not acceptable. Every school district has its 
evaluation problems, but individual sghooi systems will rarely be able to do large scale 
systematic research, I ^leed, it would be wasteful for every school district to under- 
take systematic studias ui every new program. Thus we need to plan and build, pro^ 
bsJbly in concert with developments relating to other aspects of education, a variety of 
kinds and levels of research centers. 

An Antidote tor Unlimited Openness. As commented earlier, there is a great 
deal of openness of views in speciil education these days with respect to ^ssible 
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achievements of exceptional children. It is to be counted a gain that views are more 
open and positive, but there are dangers inherent in such a situation as well. The In-^ 
defimtenesa of the situation invites attempts at closure by the untutored and by those 
who would play the charlatan’s role. Some will be seduced by simple charismatic appeal. 

All of us must clarify for ourselves an attitute in this matter. Somehow we 
must be open in our views, yet realize that it is no kindness to be unrealistically opti- 
mistic in instances of specific children. It is necessary to make predictions, at least 
of short range, concerning particular children in order to plan for them, and sometimes 
what we honestly foresee is not very eneouraging. How do we achieve the needed balance 
between openness and rr dism? 

The key is simple honesty. In dealing with individual children, predictions and 
decisions must be made on the basis of present knowledge and programs. It is not rele- 
vant to the immediate problem that we and others may think that much more promising 
programs are "Just around the corner, " At the same time, we can maintain a general 
openness and strive to design and evaluate programs which will create the more favor- 
able prognosis in the future. 

Summary 

The schools of the United States are engaged In a very rapid expansion of spe- 
cialised school programs. The leaders vho have allocated resources to support the 
programs have also insisted upon systematic program evaluation. The implications of 
this have not really registered with us in a broad, practieal way, and there is some 
danger that we will let evaluation procedures slip to perfunctory levels. This great 
challenge comes with heavy force in ttie field of special education, because prugrams 
for exceptional children have been favored in recent federal legislation. All of this 
arises at a time of great Intellectual ferment relating to our work. 

All of us must be concerned about the response which is given in this situation. 
Almost one hundred years ago, there was much eager school building for the handi- 
capped. Theories of that time and some practicid demonstrations were encouraging, 
but views changed and ej^ectations of some of the leading program advocates proved to 
be unrealistic. Professionals deserted the field for half a centu^. Only very recently 
has there been a return to the task of educating all children, including those we serve 
in special ways. Much depends upon eareful evaluation of the programs we are now 
building and upon our ability to reshape programs in accordance with the hard facts of 
results. 

If we proceed Incautiously, there is risk of coming up with seriously wrong 
answers. We must not put special education at risk In that way. If we proceed careful- 
ly, exceptional children will be better served. We are about to be called for an account- 
ing. Let us do the difficult Job and do it wall! 
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